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ought  to  apologife  to  our  readers  for  not  having  taken 
earlier  notice  of  this  volume ;  which  difplays,  throughout, 
rood  humour^  candour,  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  books 


good  humour^  candour,  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  books 
and  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature,  and  refined  tafte  and  obfer« 
ration. 

As  feveral  deferiptions  of  tours,  joujrneys,  &c.  performed  in 
Scotland  within  thefe  laft  five«^d-twenty  years,  have  been  pub« 
KOied,  Mr.  Lettuce  thinks  it  neceilary  to  make  an  apofogy  fot 
^ing  another  to  their  number. 


•  Two  or  three  of.  thefe  works  •,  it  is  well  known*  are  fo  volufk 
piiDous,  and,  on  account  of  the  engravings  which  accompany  them* 
n  well  as  of  thetr'magnitude,  fo  expenfive,  that  few,  except  perfons 

'  •  . »  ^  , 

•  We  know  only  of  two  that  anfwer  to  this  defcription  i  'MrVPcn-* 
^Qt’s,  in  the  laft  edition  crammed  and  fwelled  by  the  foilUng  in  of  a 

deal  of  new  frivolities,  and  additional  engravings,  very  coarfe, 
^  a  great  balk,  and  expence;  and  Captain  Newte’s  Tour  in  Ehg-« 
^nd  and  Scotland.  This  laft,  although  it  is  not  every  one,  indeed, 
“St  can  afford  to  give"  a*  guinea  for  a  book  of  travels,  may  yet  be 
onlidercd  as  a  very  cheap  book  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  purchafe 
h  being  a  large  quarto,  printed  beautifully  on  fine  paper,  and.em« 
)elli{hed  with* twcncy-two  engravings  by  Heath,  and  other  capital 
nifb,  befidcs  a  map. .  It  would  require  a  very  extraordinary  lale  to 
fidemnify  cxpence  of  fuch  a  publication*  .  • 
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of  fortune,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  purchafed  them.  The  reft  beinj 
of  much  lefs  compais,  have  alfo  been  lefs  comprehenfivc  of  matter; 
and  the  journeys  which  produced  them  having  been  purfued  indif. 
ferent  parts  of  North  Britain,  or  in  no  inftance  altogether  the  fame, 
the  objedls  of  each  travellei  have  generally  been  different ;  at  leaft 
the  afpefts  under  which  the  fame  objects  have  been  viewed,  and  the 
obfervations  fuggefted  by  them,  can  larely  have  been  alike;  not  to 
mention,  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  materials  adopted  ia 
thefe  fcveral  publications,  great  or  fin  all,  have  borne  little  refem. 
blance  to  each  other;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  each  work  infuc. 
ceftion  may  jiillly  have  claimed  fome  lhare  of  novelty. — A  traveller 
from  this  fide. of  the  Tweed,  fetiing  forward  on  his  journey  without 
partiality  or  prejudice,  and  that  fi>  late  as  the  fummer  of  1792,  muft 
have  feen  Scotland  under  fo  many  circumrtances  of  improvement  and 
profperity,  as  that  his  reprefentations,  if  ftridly  juft,  cannot  but  be 
favourable.  Under  this  predicament,  the  author  of  the  following 
letters  offers  them  to  the  public ;  not  without  fome  hope  that,  in  tbc 
homage  he  has  paid  to  truth  and  juftice,  he  may  have  contributed  his 
mite  towards  one  end  devoutly  to  be  wiftied  ;  that  of  rendering  the 
moral  as  complete  as  the  civil  union  betwixt  the  Englifh  and  the 
Septsi 

‘  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  performance,  the  writer 
defires  to  mention^  that  the  plan  of  prefenting  his  tour  in  the  feries 
of  letters  as  firft  written  from  his  minutes,  muft  prevent  any  expeda* 
tion  of  that  formality  of  method  which  a  deliberate  and  profound  rc* 
fearch  into  cuftoms,  antiquities,  laws,  &c.  would  have  required; 
whilft  it  admits  a  ftyle  lefs  folemn,  and  better  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
ftriftures;  a  fort  of  writing  meant  to  convey  information,  as  it  were, 
by  a  fingle  ftroke  or  touch  of  the  pen  ;  which  is  all  that  a  traveller; 
almoft  continually  progreflive  or  in  motion,  can  fuccefsfully  aimat; 
with  the  exception  of  fome  remarks  made  afterwards  more  at  leifurc, 
and  of  paflfages  from  other  authors,  is  all  which  thefe  letters  pretend 
to.  But  the  writer  may  here,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention,  that, 
in  order  the  more  to  diferiminate  his  performance  from  others  cf  like 
/^.itle,  by  the  introdudlion  of  another  fpecies  of  matter,  which  migrt 
without  violence  have  been  conneiled  with  his  tour,  he  had  origina'If 
intended  to  interfperfe  fome  letters  of  biography,  on  the  lives  ct 
certain  Scotch  literati,  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  cea- 
turies. .  I'hey  were  to  have  been  epifodically  inferted,  each  afur 
that  particular  letter  in  the  prefent  (cries  which  has  deferibed 
place  or  vicinity  where  one  or  other  of  thefe  diftingui(hed  charafler 
was  born.  The  writer’s  friends  have  expreflTed  fome  partiality  lo 
the  letters  in  quellion,  and  fome  regret  at  their  fupprelfion;  buti 
being  found  that,  by  their  admifOon,  this  publication  muft  have  bee' 
extended  confiderably  beyond  its  prefent  limits,  and  the  time  of  i' 
appearance  inconveniently  delayed,  a  refolution  was  taken  to  h 
them  afidc.  Should,  however,  any  circumftance  arife  to  encourag 
the  future  apjpcarance  of  thefe  lives,  they  may  be  publilhed  with  a 
addition  of  fuch  a  number  more,  as  to  make  a  fecond  volume  to 
work.  Although  the  additional  lives  Ihould,  many  of  cliemj 
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tltft  epifodical  connexioD  with  the  tour  which  thofe  already  written 
polTefs;  yet  their  general  relation  to  Scotlaiid  might  maice  them  no: 
exceptionable  fequel  to  thcfe  letters.  The  reader  will  find  the  p'acest 
intended  for  fome  of  the  lives,  marked  in  ftlort  notes  in  the  courfe  of 
the  following  tour.  . 

«  If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  add  a, few  words  more  relative 
to  the  execution  of  his  work,  he  would  hint,  that  it  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  his  defire  to  carry  his  reader  with  him  into  every  ftene  he  d6- 
fcribcs.iand  to  make  the  whole  face  of  the.country,  as  it  were,  vifible 
to  the  imagination.  For  this  purpofe  he  has  been  more  folicitous  to 
catch  its  charaderiftic  features  as  he  piifled  along  betwixt  one  great  ‘ 
town  and  another,  than  perhaps  moft  former  travellers.  Others  have 
fixed  their  attention  chiefly  on  particular  feenes ;  and  fuch  as,  accord>*> 
iog  to  the  ideas  of  landfcape  painters,  would  be  termed  pidturefque* 
Thcfe,  in  the  prefen t  performance,  have  not  been  neglefted  ;  but  to 
prcfcnt  the  reader  with  the  general  afpeft  of  the  country,  as  it  ap*  ‘ 
peared  to  the  traveller’s  eye  upon  each  day’s  ride,  has  been  much 
more  his  objeft ;  and  to  (hew  not  only  the  time  and  feafon,  but  each 
fucceflive  place  of  his  tour,  its  form  and  prejfure ;  that  fo  the  reader 
maybe  almoft  perluaded  that  he  himfelf  exifis  and  moves  in  each 
real  and  local  circuni (lance  in  which  he  finds  the  tourift  and  his  com¬ 
panion  adually  moving,  and  perfons  and  objeds  in  motion  about 
them,  with  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged.  This,  it  will  be  faid, 
isfdmething  like  an  attempt  to  infufe fubllance,  colour,  life,  and  mo-' 
^D,  into  verbal  reprefentatioh.  Whether  it  has  fucceeded,  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  reader’s  feelings.  It  may  well  be,  that  much 
more  imagination  is  neceffary  for  this  tafk  than  the  writer  has  any 
pretenfion  to  ;  as  it  is  certain,  likewife,  that  fome  portion  of  that  fa¬ 
culty  will  be  requifite  to  appreciate  his  fuccefs.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper<o  ^take  notice,  that  the  fafhion  orquoting  verles,  and  other 
paflages  of  different  kinds,  and  in  different  languages,  without  nam¬ 
ing  their  authors,  though  lately  adopted  by  fome  refpedable  writers, 
las  not  been  followed  in  the  prefent  performance.  If  this  kind  of 
Qiniffion  be  meant  as  a  complitnent  to  a  reader’s  fagacity  and  learning, 
tt  might,  perhaps,  be  better  difpenfed  with  ;  as,  whenever  the  com- 
Jimenc  proves  unmerited,  which  mull  fometimes  happen,  it  can  oc- 
^fion  nothing  but  painful  puzzling,  or  fruitlefs  conjedure ;  and  it 
in  time,  not  improbably  give  birth  to  an  idle  race  of  quoters  at 
Kond  harid,  who  will  have  the  appearance  of  paying  a  reader  this 
of  compliment  for  no  better  rcafon  than  that  they  do  not  deferve 
I  thcmfelves.  Another  objedion,  and  really  a  ferious  one,  to  this 
of  omitting  to  name  authorities,  is,  that  it  may  encourage  mif- 
[i^viations,  changes  of  words,  mifreprefentadens  of  fenfe,  and  other 
neks  upon  honeil  and  well-meaning  writers,  much  to  their  preju- 
‘^€2;  and  that  fometimes  for  very  reprehenfible  purpofes.  There 
^  ftijl  other  grounds  upon  which  this  complaint  might  be  urged  ; 

perhaps  thefe  may  fufEce  to  jullify  the  letter-writer  for  Having 
“deferred  the  plain  old  way  of  acknowledging  .to  whom  one  is 
If  the  pradice  here  cenfured  (hould  be  found,  in  any  in- 
to  have  occurred  in  the  following  (heels,  it  can  only  be 
^  •  *  Y  2  attributed 
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attributed  to  inadvertence  in  the  author,  or  the  printer ;  which,  it  ii 
hoped,  a  future  opportunity  may  not  be  wanting  to  redtify/ 


Mr.  Lettuce  and  his  companion,  after  crofling  the  celebrated 
improvements  on  Dr.  Graham^s  eftates  at  Nctherby,  came  to 
the  Solway  iVlufs,  which 


Opens  far  and  wide  upon  the  eye,  and  wearies  patience  itfelf 
with  its  irkforae  and  extenfive  famenefs,  tilt  relief  fur prifes  the  tra. 
velier  fcarcely  lefs  than  the  fugitive  lover  in  the  fudden  appearance 
of  Gretna  Green.  ’  . 

‘  That  which  firft  ffrikes  the  eye  is  a  fmall  portion  of  the  village, 
newly  buih,  projecting  forward  on  the  brow  of  an  elevated  hill,  and 
juft  peeping  out  o^  the  tufted  groves,  wh.ch  envelope  the  reft  in  their 
fhades.  '1  here  is  fomeihing  in  the  *  coup  d’oeil’  of  this  Paphian  re. 
treat,  now  about  a  mile  before  us,  Angularly  calculated  to  Batter  the 
imagination,  which  adve'^turers  polling  hither  in  the  caufe  of  lore 
may  be  fuppofed  to  poflef  in  no  inferior  degree.  The  advanced  po- 
futon  of  thofe  introduAory  habitations  exprelTes  fuch  an  air  of  invi¬ 
tation  and  welcome  to  the  woody  afylum  beyond  them,  as,  - 1  confels, 
impreCd  myfclf,  a  mere  traveller,  impatient  of  nothing  but  a  dif- 
agreeable  road,  with  very  pleafing  ideas. 

«  Though  fanguine  anticipation  is  commonly  obliged  to  make 
many  abatements  on  doling  with  its  objed,  fewer  were  requifiteoa 
our  arrival  at  Gretna  Hall  (the  name  of  our  inn)  than  experience 
juilifies  in  fimilar  cafes.  Whether,  in  a  moral  view,  the  cafe  of  thole 
fond  beings,  who  defert  the  waim  protection  of  their  homes,  and  the 
wife  counfels  of  parental  forefight,  in  their  hafly  facrifices  at  Hy¬ 
men's  Caledonian  altar,  may  not  too  frequently  verify  the  foregoing 
obfervation,  mull  be  ief^t  to  their  own  feelings  and  confefiion.  Suffice 
it  to  fay  for  ourfelves,  on  the  account  of  our  inn  at  leaft,  and  the  en¬ 
tertainment  it  afforded,  both  were  excellent.  To  a  lawn 'of  fome 
acres,  bordered  with  lofty  fir-trees,  In  front  of  our  inn,  formerly  the 
manfion  of  a  gentleman,  the  village  of  Gretna  owes  the  additional 
appellation  of  *  Green/ 

‘  Whiift  lam  cafting  a  look  over  this  celebrated  fpot, 'with  which 
arc  affociated  the  ideas  of  a  thoufand  love-adventures,  here  brought 
to  that  crifis  which  generally  determines  for  life  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
fome  of  our  fuperior  novelifts  would  not  be  ill  employed  in  poffcffing 
ihcmfelves  of  the  leading  characters  and  events  which  have  diftiu- 
guiOaed  the  more  remarkable*  of  thefe  rafti  connexions.  A  judicious 
colledion  of  materials  from  this  abundant  fourcc  of  aftion,  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  real  life,  reprefented  under  fiditious  names,*  and  corapriW 
in  Ihort  tales,  would  furnifh  no  contemptible  fund  of  inftruttion  fof 
young  perfons  in  this  age  of  liberty  and  adventurous  experimen^ 
it  might  tend  alfb  to  bring  to  decifion  the  true  merits  of  that  aft 
parliament,  which  many,  perhaps  unjuftlv,  have  conceived  as 
Its  origin  more  to  an  arifiocratic  fpirit  ox  jealoufy  guarding  its  ow* 
advantages  and  diftindtions^  than  to  motives  of  public 
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•  On  quitting  Gretna  Green,  we  found  ourfelves  not  more  gcogra* 
phically  than  charadteriflically  in  Scotland.  The  fmaJlell  national 
differences  ftriking  at  firli  fight,  which  would  fcarcely  be  noticed  after 
fome  familiarity,  1  fuffered  few,  which  p^cfcnted  ihemTclves,  to 
efcape  my  minutes;  becaufe,  on  theie  occafious,  1  know  you  think 
the  mod  trivial  circumftances  not  without  their  value.  To  the  ima¬ 
gination,  they  certainly  are  not;  although  the  traveller's  eye  muft 
often  be  fuppofed  to  nave  fallen  only  on  the  fupcrficies  of  objeds : 
nor  will  judgment  prize  them  lefs,  where  opportunity  may  not  haVe 
been  wanting  to  penetrate  below  their  furface,  and  to  invedigate  the 
caufes  of  nadonal  charader.  Some  motive  or  other,  however,  often 
occurs  to  haften  the  traveller's  progrefs,  and  puts  this  advantage  out 
of  his  power.  But  may  not  a  rapid  rambler  fometimes  colled  fads 
and  appearances  worthy  of  exercifing  tiie  pbilofophy  of  fedentary 
thinkers  ? 

*  We  entered  North  Britain  by  Annandale,  in  the  county  of  Dum* 
fries.  The  whole  face  of  the  country,  on  either  fide  of  the  road  to 
Moffat,  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  and,  with  little  eAception, 
appears  green.  The  general  feene  was  paflure;  broken  up,  how¬ 
ever,  here  and  there,  into  potatoe  grounds,  and  lands  of  oats  and 
barley.  But  the  latter  articles  not  yet  verging  decifively  toward  their 
tint  of  maturity,  do  not  perceptibly  vary  the  univerfal  appearance  of 
verdure.  Now  and  then,  as  we  proceeded,  large  plots  of  turf-foil, 
and  their  black  produce,  piled  up  in  formal  heaps,  gave  contrail  to 
particular  fpots  by  their  gloomy  uglinefs.  Cottages,  ill  built  and 
worfe  thatched,  were  thinly  fcattered  about.  Farm-hotifes,  in  a  ftylc 
even  fupeiior  to  the  generality  of  thofe  more  fouthvvard,  but  not  nu¬ 
merous,  gave  relief  to  our  profpeds.  Cottages,  fufficienily  collcded 
toconftitute  what  we  ihould  call  a  village,  or  even  a  hamlet,  are  rare 
for  inany  miles.  Almoll  every  little  dwelling  we  faw  has  its  folding- 
door*;  not,  you  will  fuppofe,  from  any  affeftation  of  elegance,  which 
that^circumftance  annbunceFwith  us,  but  that  half  the  aperture  of 
tkc  common  entrance  may  cot^tinue  clofed,  except  in  cafes  of  ne» 
ceffity,  to  exclude,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  winds  and  beating  rains, 
to  which  the  weftern  fide  of  Scotland  is  much  fubjedl. 

*  At  Ecclesfechan,  a  fmall  town  through  which  we  pafTed,  famous 
for  its  monthly  fales  of  black  cattle,  the  ftreet  was  full  of  the  piea- 
lantry  of  the  neighbourhood ;  men,  women,  and  children,  making 
their  bargains  at  the  flails,  or  otherwife  amufing  themfelves  in  the 
iftcmoon  of  one  of  their  fair  days ;  its  principal  bufinefs  at  this  hour 
being  over,  and  the  Cumberland  chapmen  retired.  The  Scots  bonnet 
and  plaid  furtout  worn  by  the  men ;  the  Ihort  jacket  and  petticoat 

two  different  colours,  and  the  fquare-chequed  wrapper  or  cloke, 
Recovering  of  the  more  ordinary  women,  prevailed  in  the  drefs  of 
Re  elderly  people :  the  younger  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  (hone  in  a 
^ttdry  imitation  of  their  fouthern  neighbours.  The  men’s  outward 
Or  furtout,  is  a  thick  fluff  of  fmall-chequed  plaid,  blue  or 
?ecii  on  a  white  ground ;  and  is  commonly  made  in  the  lowlands 
*  rocquelau.  It  is,  unlefs  in  bad  weather,  either  drawn  up  round 
^  middle  of  the  body^  or  bung  negligently  over  the  left  fhoulder, 
^  10  ungraceful  aift 

Y  3  !  All 
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*  All  that  we  could  farther  obferve,  in  merely  pafling  through  the 
crowd,  was,  in  general,  a  (hrewd  folemnity  of  vifage,  not  wanting 
good  humour;  and,  in  more  juvenile  faces,  not  without  fimplicity. 
'ihis  lail  trait,  however,  amiable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  cxpedled  to 
mark  the  countenance  very  lirongly,  after  maturer  years,  among  thofe 
whofc  vocation  is  minute  bargaining.’ 

The  following  obfervatibns  on  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  2 
diftridl  through  which  he  pafl'ed,  are  worthy  of  attention : 

‘  In  purfuing.our  route  from  Moftat  to  Hamilton  we  (lopped  at  2 
lone  houfe,  called  Elwan’s*  Foot,  in  the  parilh  of  Crawford.  In  2 
‘  converfaiion  with  an  intelligent  perfon  whom  we  found  there,  1 
’.learned  fomctliing  on  the  lubjcdl  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  iNortli 
Britain.  He  lamented  much  its  backward  Hate  in  mod  of  the  diftdfts 
of  Lancrkftiire.  The  want  of  population,  and  the  general  poverty 
‘  of  this  region,  were,  I  found,  among  its  leading  caufes.  But  he 
'  thought  it  more  immediately  to.be  attributed  to  an  avaricious  cuftom 
of  uniting  many  fmall  farm's  together,  which  had,  in  a  great  me2. 
fure,  extirpated  that  ufeful  branch  of  peafantry,  the  farming  cottagers. 

*  That,’  laid  he,  ‘  pointing  to  a  large  houfe  within  fight,  *  was  for. 
merly  the  manfion  of  a  family  of  confequence.  It  has  for  feme  time 
been  converted  into  a  farm-houfe;  and  its  prefeht  occupant  has, 
‘within  a  ftw  years,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own  bufinefs,  managed  to 
difpclTefs  feven  or  eight  dependent  cottagers,  who,  from  father  to 
fon,  had  niaihtained  themfelves  comfortably,  brought  up  their  chi 
*dren  with  decency,  and  given  them  a  ufefu!  education.  Thefe  cot- 
*tagers,  who  bad  been  increafing  the  population  and  profperity  of  the 
'country,  L>cing  turned  adrift,  found  no  other  refource,  at  leallfor 
their  children,  than  that  of  fending  them  to  the  great  manufaclories. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  fingle  cafe  among  many.  Manufaftories 
being  ufually  ellablilhed  in  towns,  young  people,  tlms  difpofed  of, 
lead  too  commonly  a  fingle  life  ;  partly  from  corruption,  and  partly 
'from  neceffity.  A  diminiihed  population  enfues ;  extenfive  farms, 
and  cven'the  few  remaining  cottages,  are  occupied  too  much  by  gr2* 
ziers;  vaft  tradts  of  wafle  land  are  left  without  improvement,  to  ked 
what  Cattle  Or  flieep  they  may  rear  by  their  natural  produce ;  and 
'the  genefal  (late  of  agriculture  greatly  fulFers  from  the  fcarcity  of 
labourers.  The  hands  now  left 'are  chiefly  employed  to  cultivate  for 
the  great  farmers,  who  complain  of  the  rife  of  wages ;  and  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  country  continues  unimproved,  which  a  more  popu¬ 
lous  peafantry,  by  this  time,  would  have  brought  into  a  flourilhing 
condition  of  tillage.’— Thefe  obfervations  are  probably  well  founded, 
and  but  too  applicable  to  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
rage  for  growing  haftily  rich  by  manufaftures,  which  often  inanifetlj 
itfclf  in  towns  and  cities,  furrounded  by  poor  and  half-cultivated 
countries,  mull,  in  procefs  of  time,  defeat  its  own  purpofe.  If 
places  cannot  be  ferved  with  necelfary  provifions  but  at  prices  cods> 
nually  increafing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  poor  artificers,  employed- 
their  fabrics,  mull  raife  their  wages  in  order  to  fubfiH ;  and  as  ii^j 
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provemcnts  in  machinery,  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  labour  on  a 
given  quantity  of  materials,  can  probably  be  carried  little  farther, 
cither  in  point  of  number  or  perfedion,  the  price  of  manufaflures 
mult,  in  fuch  fituations,  rife,  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  til!  at  length 
it  will  be  difficult,  and  often  imprafticable,  to  find  markets  where 
other  countries  will' not  be  able  to  underfeil  the:  manufadurers  in 
queftion.  The  welt  of  England  has  aheady,  in  fome  degree,  fur- 
Diflied  proof  of  the  confequences  here  infiltcd  on.* — *  Although  it  i$ 
obfervab.e,  that  government  leav-'J  inconveniencies  and  evils  of  thU* 
nature  generally  to  remedy  themfelves,  it  may  be  quellioned,  whe¬ 
ther  the  interference  of  the  legillature  in  the  divifion*  of  large  trails 
of  walle  lands  into  new  farms,  fo  far  only  as  to  prevent  an  unma- 
I  nageable  extent  of  ground  from  falling  into  one  hand,  might  not 
prove  a  very  falutary  reftraint.  But,  to  reduce  fuch  a  meafure  to 
general  pradicabiliiy,  unlefs  it  were  to  originate  in  the  patriotic 
views  of  many  great  landlords  at  once  uniting  to  promote  it,  may 
calily  be  fuppofed  no  eafy  matter.* 

I 

,It  would  feem  to  be  a  very  judlc'ious  meafure  to  lay  a  tax,  in 
fomefliape  or  other,  on  farmers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
firms;  not  in  an  arithmetical,  but  in  fome  higher  proportion,  as  in 
the  window. tax.  This  would  not  be  impracticable;  it  would  be 
but  juft  that  an  overgrown  farmer  ftioulid  pay  the  amount  of  that 
fum  which  would  accrue  to  government  if  the  trail  he  occupies 
were  parcelled  out  amon^  a  great  number  of  families ;  and  it 
'would  be  a  very  productive  Iburce  of  public  revenue.  The 
great  land-owners  tell  us,  that  evils  of  the  kind  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lettuce,  and  almoft  all  travellers,  are  fooner  or  later  cor- 
IreSed  by  themfelves — that  manufacturers  migrate  from  place  to 
Iplacc,  as  cheapnefs  of  living  and  labour  invites;  that  commerce 
:gives  a  value  to  land,  and  njturally  fplits  eftates  into  a  number, 
'of  pofleflions  by  a  number*  of  competitors.  Many  dif^dvantages 
^nJ  ills,  however,  are  fuffrred  in  this  flow  procefs  of  afFiirs, 
which  a  wife  adrninlftration  might  obviate.  In  the  Aultriaa 
Netherlands  it  is,  or  was,  a  law,  that  no  farm  fliould  exceed 
Sfty  acres.'  It  might  not  be  practicable  to  carry  fuch  a  lavy  into 
execution  in  England ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  any  reafonable 
objection  to  fuch  a  tax  as  we  have  here  fuggefted.  This  would 
^  as  a  difeouragernent  to  the  monopolifiiig  farmer.  Regula¬ 
tions  and  laws  might,  in  like  manner,  be  made  for  railing  the 
s^ual  cultivator  to  the  pofleffion,  under  proper  conditions,  of 
the  foil ;  not  by  any  bold  innovation,  but  a  gradual  improve- 
tnent  of  contingent  events. 

‘  Our  traveller  was  deeply  ftruck  with  the  extent,  magnifi- 
i^^nce,  and  beauty,  of  the  city  of  Glafgow,  and  the  fobriety,  in- 
*oftry,  and  fpirited  enterprife,*  as  well  as  vvife  oeconomy,  of  its 
habitants.  He  takes  occafion  to  make  many  juft  and  profound 
.  Y  ‘4  obfervations 
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*  All  that  we  could  farther  obferve,  in  merely  pafling  through*  the 
crowd,  was,  in  generai,  a  Ihrewd  folemniiy  of  vifage,  not  wanting 
good  humour;  and,  in  more  juvenile  faces,  not  without  fimpliciiy. 

his  laft  trait,  however,  amiable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  cxpeQed  to 
mark  the  countenance  very  ilrongly,  after  maturer  years,  among  thofe 
whofe  vocation  is  minute  bargaining.’ 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  (late  of  agriculture  in  a 
diftrift  through  which  he  pafl'ed,  are  worthy  of  attention : 

‘  In  purfuing^our  route  frorh  Moftat  to  Hamilton  we  (lopped  at  a 
lone  houfe,  callW  Elwan’s  Foot,  in  the  parilh  of  Crawford.  In  a 
converfation  with  an  intelligent  perfon  whom  we  found  there,  I 
’learned  fomctliing  on  the  fubjedl  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  North 
Britain.  He  lamented  much  its  backward  Hate  in  mod  of  the  diftnds 
of  Lanerklhire.  The  want  of  population,  and  the  general  poveny 
’of  this  region,  were,  I  found,  among  its  leading  caufes.  But  he 
'  thought  it  more  immediately  to.be  attributed  to  an  avaricious  cuftom 
of  uniting  many  fmall  farm’s  together,  which  had,  in  a  great  niea. 

'  fure,  extirpated  that  ufeful  branch  of  peafantry,  the  farming  cottagers. 

•  7'hat,’  laid  he,  ‘  pointing  to  a  large  houfe  within  fight,  ‘  was  for. 
xnerly  the  manfion  of  a  family  of  confequence.  It  has  for  fometime 
been  converted  into  a  farm-houfe;  and  its  prefeht  occupant  has, 
‘within  a  few  years,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own  bufinefs,  managed  to 
^difpclTefs  feven  or  eight  dependent  cottagers,  who,  from  father  to 
fon,'had  maintained  themfelves  comfortably,  brought  up  their  chi 
‘dren  with  decency,  and  given  them  a  ufeful  education.  Thefe  cot* 
Tagers,  who  had  been  increafing  the  population  and  profperity  of  the 
'country,  L>cing  turned  adrift,  found  no  other  refource,  at  lead  lor 
their  children,  than  that  of  fending  them  to  the  great  manufaclories. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  fingle  cafe  among  many.  Manufactories 
being  ufually  ellablilhed  in  towns,  young  people,  tlms  difpofed  of, 
lead  too  commonly  a  fingle  life  ;  partly  from  corruption,  and  partly 
'from  necetfity.  A  diminifhed  population  enfues ;  extenfive  farms, 
and  even'the  few  remaining  cottages,  are  occupied  too  much  by  gra¬ 
ziers;  vaft.tradls  of  wafte  land  are  left  without  improvement,  to  iced 
what  cattle  Or  flieep  they  may  rear  by  their  natural  produce ;  and 
’the  general  (late  of  agriculture  greatly  lulFers  from  the  fcarciiy  of 
labourers.  The  hands  now  left 'are  chiefly  employed  to  cultivate  for 
the  great  farmers,  who  complain  of  the  rife  of  wages;  and  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  country  continues  unimproved,  which  a  more  pop- 
lous  peafantry,  by  this  time,  would  have  brought  into  a  flourilhiri 
condition  of  tillage.’— Thefe  obfervations  are  probably  well  founaA 
and  but  too  applicable  to  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I/' ' 
rage  for  growing  haftily  rich  by  manufaftures,  which  olten  manih  = 
itfelf  in  towns  and  cities,  furrounded  by  poor  and  half-cultivatf^ 
countries,  mull,  in  procefs  of  time,  defeat  its  own  purpofe.  If  f^^' 
places  cannot  be  ferved  with  necelfary  provifions  but  at  prices  cod:; 
nually  increafing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  poor  artificers,  employ^^* 
their  fabrics,  mud  raife  their  wages  in  order  to  fubfid ;  ^nd  as  n- 
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provcmcnts  in  machinery,  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  labour  on  a 
pvcn  quantity  of  materials,  can  probably  be  carried  little  farther, 
cither  in  point  of  number  or  perfedtion,  the  price  of  manufadures 
mull,  in  fuch  fituations,  rife,'  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  til!  at  length 
it  will  be  difficult,  and  often  impradicable,  to  find  markets  where 
other  countries  will' not  be  able  to  underlell  the' manufadurers  in 
queftion.  The  well  of  England  has  abeady,  in  feme  degree,  fur- 
wlhed  proof  of  the  confequences  here  infilled  on.* — •  Although  it  is 
obfervab.e,  that  government  leav-^  inconveniencies  and  evils  of  thU* 
nature  generally  to  remedy  themfelves,  it  may  be,  queftioned,  whe¬ 
ther  the  interference  of  the  legillature  in  the  divifion*  of  large  trads 
of  walle  lands  into  new  farms,  fo  far  only  as  to  prevent  an  unma¬ 
nageable  extent  of  ground  from  falling  into  one  hand,  might  not 
prove  a  very  falutary  reftraint.  But,  to  reduce  fuch  a  meafure  to 
general  pradicabiliiy,  unlefs  it  were  to  originate  in  the  patriotic 
views  of  many  great  landlords  at  once  uniting  to  promote  it,  may 
ealily  be  fuppofed  no  eafy  matter,’ 

f 

,It  would  feem  to  be  a  very  judicious  meafure  to  lay  a  tax,  in 
fome  fliape  or  other,  on  farmers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
firms;  not  in  an  arithmetical,  but  in  fome  higher  proportion,  as  in 
the  window- tax.  This  would  not  be  impradticable ;  it  would  be 
but  juft  that  an  overgrown  farmer  ftiould  pay  the  amount  of  that 
fum  which  would  accrue  to  government  if  the  trad  he  occupies 
were  parcelled  out  amon^  a  great  number  of  families ;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  produdive  fource  of  public  revenue.  The 
great  land-owners  tell  us,  that  evils  of  the  kind  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lettuce,  and  almoft  all  travellers,  are  fooner  or  latd  cor- 
refled  by  themfelves — that  manufadurers  migrate  from  place  to 
place,  as  cheapnefs  of  living  and  labour  invites;  that  commerce 
jives  a  value  to  land,  and  niturally  fplits  eftates  into  a  number, 
poffeflions  by  a  number*  of  competitors.  Many  difadvantages 
ini  ills*,  however,  are  fuffrred  in  this  flow  p  ocefs  of  atFiirs, 
^ich  a  wife  adminiftration  might  obviate.  In  the  Auftriaa 
Netherlands  it  is,  or  was,  a  law,  that  no  farm  fliould  exceed 
ifty  acres,'  It  might  not  be  pradicable  to  carry  fuch  a  law  into 
■xecution  in  England ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  any  reafonable 
^"bje£lion  to  fuch  a  tax  as  we  have  here  fuggefted.  This  would 
•ft  as  a  difeouragement  to  the  monopolifing  farmer.  Regula- 
‘Ons  and  laws  might,  in  lite  manner,  be  made  for  railing  the 

|%a!  cultivator  to  the  pofleflion,  under  proper  conditions,  of 
foil ;  not  by  any  bold  innovation,  but  a  gradual  improve- 
nent  of  contingent  events. 

Our  traveller  was  deeply  ftruck  with  the  extent,  magnifj- 
-nce,  and  beauty,  of  the  city  of  Glafgow,  and  the  fobriety,  in¬ 
jury,  and  fpirited  enterprife,*  as  well  as  wife  oeconomy,  of  its 
‘iabitaats.  He  takes  occafibn  to  make  many  juft  and  profound 
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obfcrvations  on  the  connexion  between  morals,  government, 
and  ihe  profperity  and  declination  and  fall,  of  communities  and 
iiiiions.  He  purfues  his  route  by  Paifley,  Largs,  the  Ifle  of 
Bute,  and  RoihLy,  the  Bojae  oi  North  Britain,  Dunbarton, 
Iiuerary,  Fi)rt  William,  Fort  Muguftus,  Invernefs,  Abe:de-n, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Edinburgh  moft  rapidly  incrcallrg 
in  lixury  and  dU&patioii,  as  uell  as  in  wealth  ana  various  im« 
provements. 

Though  Mr.  Lettuce  be  a  very  intelligent  as  well  as  pleafmj 
comp  .nion,  the  moft  prominent  feature  in-  his  chara6fer  is  pni- 
lanrhropy  and  good  hum»>ur,  which  feems,  in  feme  inftances, 
to  have  been  carried  to  fome  excels ;  for  he  mentions  feveral 
literary  ch  racters,  who  are  in  trurh  known,  by  thofe  who  know 
them  beft,  to  be  very  weak  and  vain  men,  not  only  with  refped, 
but  with  a  degree  of  admiration* 


Art.  II.  Hutton^s  Theory  of  the  Earths 
Concluded  from  our  Number  for  Auguji  laji.  ] 

T^R  Hutton,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  is  not 
very  ftudious  of  elegance  of  arrangement,  or  clearnels  of 
expofition.  But,  to  make  amends,  he  endeavours  to  imprtfsa 
juft  notion  and  conviftion  v)f  the  truth  of  his  theory,  by  exhibit 
ing  it  again  and  again  to  the  mind,  in  difFerenf  words,  and  under 
different  afpedls  and  points  of  view.  In  the  concluding  chapter 
of  Vol.  II.  he  gives  a  fummary  of  the  theory  or  dodtrine  Aat 
has  been  illuftrated  in  this  publication: 

*  The  fyftem  of  this  earth  appears  to  comprehend  many  different 
operaiions;  and  it  exhibits  various  powers  co-operating  for  the  pro- 
dudticin  of  thofe  effedls  which  we  perceive.  Of  this  we  arc  infonned 
by  ftudying  natural  appearances ;  and  in  this  manner  we  arc  led 
underftand  the  nature  of  things,  in  knowing  caufes. 

•  That  our  land,  which  is  now  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  has  been 
formerly  under  water,  is  a  fa&  for  which  there  is  every  where  the 
teilimony  of  a  multitude  of  obfcrvations.  Thisi  indeed,  is  a  ftS 
W'hich  is  admitted  upon  all  hands ;  it  is  a  faft  upon  which  the 
lations  of  philofophers  have  been  already  much  employed ;  but  it  i* 
a  fad  llill  more  important,  in  my  opinion,  than  it  has  been  ever  yet 
coniidered.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  fobtary  faft  that  any  rational 
fyftem  may  be  founded  upon  this  truth,  that  the  earth  had  been  for-j 
xnerly  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea ;  we  muft  alfo  fee  the  nature  and  coc* 
fiitution  of  this  earth  as  neceflarily  fubflfting  in  continual  change; 
and  we  muft  fee  the  means  employed  by  nature  for  conftrufting^ 
concineni  of  folid  land  in  the  fluid  bo^m  of  the  deep.  It  is 
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that  we  may  dcfign,  by  finding  ends  and  means  con¬ 

trived  in  wifdom,  that  is  to  fay,  properly  adapted  to  each  otl«  *r. 

»  We  have  now  givei.  a  theory  founded  upon  the  aduc^l  Hate  of 
this  earth,  and  the  appearances  of  things,  lo  far  as  they  are  chang¬ 
ing;  and  we  have,  in  lupport  of  that  theory,  adduced  the  ohierva- 
tio»'S  of  fcientific  men,  who  have  carefully  examined  nature,  and 
ielcti^d  things  in  a  manner  that  is  clear  and  intelligible.  We  are 
jjow  to  take  a  review  of  the  principal  points  on  which  this  iheorjr 
hangij  and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  fubjelft, 
aoo  the  proper  manner  of  judging,  with  regard  to  a  theory  of  the 
earfh,  how  far  -it  is  conformable  to  the  general  fyileni  of  nature^ 
which  has  for  its  object  a  world  fuftaining  plants  and  animals. 

*  If  it  Ihould  be  admitted,  that  this  earth  had  been  foimed  by  the 
(olleftion  of  materials  depofited  within  the  fea,  there  will  then  appear 
to  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  explained  by  a  theory,  beibre 
that  theory  be  received  as  belonging  to  this  earth,  i  heic  arc  as 
bllows : 

*  Firft,  Wc  ought  to  (hew  how  it  came  about  that  this  whole  earthy 
irby  far  the  greateft  part  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  had  been 
ormed  of  tranfported  materials  colledted  together  in  the  fca.  It  muft 

here  remembered,  that  the  higheft  of  our  mountainous  countries 
re  equally  formed  of  thofe  travelled  materials  as  are  the  lowell  of 
or  plains :  we  are  not  therefore  to  have  recouife  to  any  thing  that 
e  lee  at  prefent  for  the  origin  of  thofe  materials  which  adtually 
prfe  the  earth ;  and  we  muft  (hew  from  whence  had  come  thofe 
avelled  materials,  manufadlured  by  water,  which  were  employed  in 
mpofiog  the  highed  places  or  our  land. 

•’Secondly,  We  muft  explain  how  th  »fe  loofe  and  incoherent  ma- 
rials  had  been  confolidated,  as  we  find  they  are  at  prefent.  We 
enot  here  to  allow  ourfelves  the  librrty,  which  natuialifts  have 
ifumcd  without  the  lead  foundation,  of  explaining  every  thing  of 
'  8  fort  by  infiltration  j  a  term,  in  this  cafe,  cxprclSng  nothing  but 
Sir  ignorance. 

*.  Thirdly,  The  (frata  are  not  alw^ays  equally  confolidated.  Wc 
ften  find  contiguous  ftrata  in  very  dift'erent  dates  with  refpeft  to  fj- 
%;  and  fometimes  the  mod  folid  mafles  are  found  involved  in  the 
oft  porous  (ubdance.  Some  explanation  furely  would  be  expeded 
r  this  appearance,  which  is  of  a  nature  fo  conclulive  as  ought  to 
’trad  the  attention  of  a  theorift. 

‘  Fourthly,  It  is  not  fufficient  to  (hew  how  the  earth  in  general  has 
confolidated ;  we  mud  alfo  explain,  how  it  comes  to  paYs  that 
0  confolidated  bodies  are  always  broken  and  interfedted  by  veins 
i  fiffurcs.  In' this  cafe,  the  reafon  commonly  given,  that  the  ci<rih 
xpofed  to  the  atmofphere  had  (hrunk  like  moift  clay,  or  contracted 
the  operation  of  drying,*  can  only  drew  that  fuch  naiuralids  have 
SQght  but  little  upon  the  (^ubjeft.  Ihe  clFeft,  in  no  ihape  or  de- 
correfponds  to  that  caufe ;  and  veins  and  fifl'uies  in  the  folid 
^ics  are  no  lefs  frequent  under  the  level  of  the  fea,  than  on  the 
of  our  mountains. 


•  Fifthly, 
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•  Fifthly,  Having  found  a  caufe  for  the  fracture  and  fcparationof 
the  folid  maffcs,  we  mull  alfo  tell  from  whence  the  matter  with  whic^  I 
thefe  chafms  are  filled,  matter  which  is  foreign  both  to  the  earth  and 
fea,  had  been  introduced  into  the  veins  that  inierfedt  the  ftrata.  jf 
we  fail  in  this  particular,  what  credit  could  be  given  to  fuch  hypo, 
thefes  as  arc  contrived  for  the  explanation  of  more  ambiguous  ap, 
pearances,  even  when  ihofe  fuppofitions  fliould  appear  moj 
probable  ? 

•  Sixthly,  Suppofing  that  hitherto  every  thing  had  been  explained 
in  the  moll  fatisfadlory  manner,  the  moil  important  appearances  of 

our  earth  flill  remain  to  be  confidcred.  We  find  thofe  ftrata  tliat 
were  originally  formed  continuous  in  their  fubftance,  and  horizontal 
in  their  pofition,  now  broken,  bended,  and  inclined,  in  every  man. 
Her  and  degree:  we  mud  give  fomc  reafon,  in  our  theory,  for  foci 
a  general  changed  date  and  difpofition  of  things;  and  we  muihcll 
by  what  power  this  event,  whether  accidental  or  intended,  had  bea 
brought  about^ 

‘  Ladly,  Whatever  powers  had  been  employed  in  preparing  land 
while  fituated  under  water,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  the  mol 
powerful  operation  yet  remains  to  be  explained  ;  this  is  the  means  by 
which  the  lowed  furface  of  the  folid  globe  was  made  to  be  the  highc! 
upon  the  earth.  Unlefs  we  can  Ihew  a  power  of  fufficient  force,  ard 
placed  in  a  proper  fituation  for  that  purpefe,  our  theory  would  go 
for  nothing  among  people  who  invedigate  the  nature  of  things,  and 
who,  founding  on  experience,  reafon  by  indudlion  from  eifeft  to 
caufe.* 

# 

Dr.  Hutton  proceeds  to  obferve,  that 

^  We  live  in  a  world  where  order  every  where  prevails,  and  where 
final  caufes  are  as  well  known,  at  lead,  as  efficient.  In  a  theory 
which  confiders  this  earth  as  placed  in  a  fydem  of  things  where  ends 
are  at  lead  attained,  if  not  contrived  in  wifdom,  final  caufes  mutl 
appear  to  be  an  objedl  of  confideration,  as  well  as  thofe  which  arc 
efficient.  A  living  world  is  evidently  an  objeft  in  the  defign  of 
things,  by  whatever  being  thofe  things  had  been  defigned,  and  how¬ 
ever  either  wifdom  or  folly  may  appear  in  that  defign.  Therefore 
the  explanation  that  is  given  of  the  different  phenomena  of  the  earih, 
mud  be  confident  with  the  aflual  conditution  of  this  earth  as  a  living 
world;  that  is,  a  world  maintaining  a  fyllem  of  living  animals aivi 
plants. — In  whatever  manner,  therefoie,  we  are  to  employ  thegre:* 
agents,  fire  and  water,  for  producing  thofe  things  which  appear, :: 
ought  to  be  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  be  confident  with  the  propagation  ci 
plants,  and  the  life  of  animals,  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Chaos 
and  confufion  are  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  order  of  nature,  becau.’ 
certain  things  appear,  to  our  partial  views,  as  being  in  fome  difor-tr 
and  confufion.  Nor  are  we  to  proceed  in  feigning  caufes,  when  the - 
feem  infufficient  which  occur  in  our  experience.  This  earth, 
is  now  dr}'  land,  was  under  water,  and  was  formed  in  the  lea. 
the  habitable  earth  does  not  take  its  origin  in  the  bottom  of  thefcj 

the  waihing  away  of  the  matter  of  this  earth  into  the  fea  would 

per.cl 
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fnod  to  the  'cxiftence  of  that  fyftem  which  forms  the  admirable  con- 
iiution  of  this  living  world.  But, if  the  origin  of  this  earth  is 
oundcd  in  the  fca,  the  matter  waflied  from  our  land  is  only  procced- 
in  tl'.e  order  of  the  iyileni.  In  examining  the  Itrudture  of  our 
ariiu  vve  find  it  no  Jefs  evidently  formed  of  loofe  and  incoherent 
saierials,  than  that  thofe  materials  had  been  colledled  from  different 
'arts,  aod  gathered  togetlu  r  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  Confequently; 
f  thi$  continent  of  land,*  firll  collcded  in  the  fea,  and  then  laifed 
ilHjve  its  -furface,  is  to  remain  a  habitable  earth,  ar  d  to  refill  the 
joving  waters  of  the  globe,  certain  degrees  of  folidity  or  coniolida- 
’cn  mull  be  given  to  that  collcdion  of  loofe  materials;  and  certain 
l^grees  of  hardnefs  mull  be  given  to  bodies  which  were  fo it  or  inco- 
Ijcnt,  and  conltquently  fo  extremely  perilhabie  in  the  fituation  where 
i,ey  now  are  placed, 

I  *  But,  Hi  the  lame  time. that  this  earth  mud  have  folidity  and  hard- 
Lfi  to  refill  the  ludden  changes  which  its  moving  Huids  would  oc- 
lalion,  it  mull  be  made  fubjtdt  to  decay  and  walle  upon  the  furface 
|x[^led  to  the  atmofphere  ;  for  fuch  an  earth  as  were  made  inca panic 
[change,  or  not  fubjeft  to  decay,  could  not  afford  that  fe  tile  foil 
ibich  b  required  in  the  f}  Item  ofthis  world;  a  foil  on  which  depend 
he  growth  of  plants  and  life  of  animaL' — the  end  of  its  intention.’— 
The  dodrine  of  our  theory  is  briefly  this,  that,  whatever  may  have 
ten  the  operation  ot.  diffolving  waiter,  and  the  chemical  adlion  of  it 
t'On  the  materials  accumulated  at  tne  bottom  of  the  Tea.  the  general 
lidiiyof  that  mafs  of  earth,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  the  a  moiphere 
bove.the  furface  of  the  Tea,  has  been  the  immediate  operation  of 
!c  or  .heat  melting  and  expanding  bodies.  Here  is  a  propofitloa 
Vich  may  be  tried,  in  applying  it  to  all  the  .phenomena  of.  the  mi- 
eral region:  fo  far  as  1  have  icen,  it  is  perfectly  verified  in  that 
ppHcaiion. .  -  --  —  -  — 

*  We  have  another  propofiiion  in  our  theory,  one  which  is  flill 
ore  ititerefling  to  confider :  it  is  this,  that  as,  in  the  mineral  rc- 
ions,  the  loofe  or  incoherent  materials  of  our  land  had.  been  con- 
Hdaied  by  the  adlion  of  heat ;  fo,  upon  the  f  urface  of  the  earth  ex- 
"fed  to  the  fluid  elements  of  air  and  water,  there  is  a  necefiary 
inciple  of  difTolution  and  decay  for  that  confolidated  earth  vvhicb 
om  the  mineral  region  is  expofed  to  the  day.  The  folid  body  being 
Uf  gradually  impaired,  there  are  moving  powers  continually  em- 
eyed,  by  which  the  fummits  of  our  land  are  conftantly  degraded^ 
'dthe  materials  of  this  decaying  furface  travelled  towards  the  coail. 
bereare  other  powers  which  adl  upon  the  fhore,  by  which  the  coaft 
ncceflarily  impaired,  and  our  land  fubjedled  to  the  perpetual  en- 
^achment  of  the  ocean.’—'  Our  folid  earth  is  every  where  walled/ 
j'€re  expof-d  to  the  day.  The  fummits  of  the  mountains  are  neceffa- 
ly degraded,  The  folid  and  weighty  materials  of  thofv  mouniair,8  arc 
*7  where  urged  through  the  valleys,  by  the  force  of  running 
^  The  foil,  which  is  produced  in  the  deflrudion  of  the  folid 
is  gradually  travelled  by  the  moving  water;  but  is  crnflantly 
^plying  vegetation  with  its  neceflary  aid.  This  travelled  foil  is  at 
^  depolited  upon  the  coail^  where  it  forms  moil  feitile  countries. 

But 
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Bot  the  billows  of  the  ocean  agitate  the  loofe  materials  upon 
Ihure,  and  wear  away  the  coa^,  with  the  endlcfs  repetitions  of  ij^jj 
a6l  of  power,  or  this  imparted  force.  Thus  the  continent  of  oiu 
earth,  Tapped  to  its  foundation,  is  carried  away  in  the  deep,  and^ 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  fca,  from  whence  it  originated. 

•  We  are  thus  led  to  fee  a  circulation  in  the  matter  of  thisglr^ 
and  a  fyflcm  of  beautiful  ceconomy  in  the  works  of  nature. 
ca.th,  like  the  body  of  an  animal,  is  wafted  at  the  fame  timethati 
is  repaired.  It  has  a  ftate  of  growth  and  augmentation;  it  hasaooi 
thee  Itate,  which  is  that  of  diminution  and  decay.  This  worldii 
thus  deftroyed  in  one  part,  but  it  is  renewed  in  another ;  and  ^ 
operations  by  which  this  world  is  thus  conftantly  renewed,  are  asni; 
dent  to  the  fcientific  eye,  as  are  thofe  in  which  it  is  neceftarily^^ 
ftroyed.  The  marks  of  the  internal  fire,  by  which  the  rocks  oe.' 
ceaih  the  fea  are  hardened,  and  by  which  the  land  is  produced  ab? 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  have  nothing  in  them  which  is  doubtful  ^ 
ambiguous.  The  deftroying  operations,  again,  though  placed 
the  reach  of  our  examination,  and  evident  almoft  to  every  obfe.^ 
are  no  more  acknowledged  by  mankind,  than  is  that  fyftem  of 

nation  which  philofophy  alone  difeovers.’ - ‘  'I  hofe  various 

of  nature  have  thus  b^n  employed  in  the  theory  to  explain 
which  commonly  appear ;  or  rather  it  is  from  things  which  unucr 
iklly  appear  that  caufes  have  been  concluded,  upon  fcientific 
ciples,  for  thofe  effedts.  A  fyftem  is  thus  formed,  in  generalifiiig  j 
thofe  different  effedls,or  in  afcriblng  all  thofe  particular  operatioos^ 
a  general  end.  This  end,  the  fubjefi  of  our  underftanding,  isiisa 
to  be  confidered  as  an  objedk  of  defien  ;  and  in  this  defign  we  mj 
perceive,  either  wifdom,  fo  far  as  the  ends  and  means  are  properi 
adapted;  or  benevolence,  fo  far  as  that  fyftem  is  contrived  for  tk 
benefit  of  beings  who  are  capable  of  fuffering  pain  and  pleafure,  u 
of  judging  good  "and  evil. 

‘  But,  in  this  phyfical  diflertation,  we  are  limited  to  confiderik 
manner  in  which  things  prefent  have  been  made  to  come  to  pafs,  t 
not  to  inquire  concerning  the  moral  end  for  which  thofe  things  nu! 
have  been  calculated.  Therefore,  in  purfuing  this  objedl,  I  am  ns 
to  examine  fafts,  with  regard  to  the  mineralogical  part  of  the  theor! 
from  which,  perhaps,  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  fubjed ;  aodi 
endeavour  to  anfwer  objedions,  or  folve  difficulties,  which  mays 
torally  occur  from  the  confideration  of  particular  appearances.’ 


The  firft  idea,  or  outline,  of  the  theory  here  explained,  l 
luftrated,  and  rendered  fo  probable,  was  Hcetched  out  in 
prorogaea  of  Leibnitz.  It  ferved  as  the  grand  pillar  of  the 
of  BuflFon.  Dr.  Hutton  has  improved  on  that  fyftem,  byj^ 
cognifing,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  agency  of  fubterraneous 
by  a  vaft  variety  of  juft  and  ingenious  obfervations  on  the 
tification  of  minerals,  and  the  general  order,  harmony,  and  c(^ 
lUlency,  that  runs  throughout  all  the  appearances  on  this 
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nd  of  this  globe  as  connefted  with  the  planetary  fyftem.— He 
I  tided  in  his  inveftigation  by  the  contemplation  of  final  caufes— 
Qtby  cutting  fhort  all  inquiry  into  natural  caufes,  or  the  order  of 
{cceffion  and  connexion  that  prevails  in  the  natural  world ;  but 
V limiting  his  fearches  to  caufes  that  actually  exlil  in  nature,  and 
t  are  alfo  equal  and  fuited  to  the  production  of  the  grand 
^  inquired  into ;  namely,  the  means  by  which  fuch  a  cir* 
alatioh  is  kept  up  in  the  natural  elements,  as  to  render  its  fur* 
e  a  fit  bed  for  vegetables,  pafture  for  animals,  and  refidence 
fuch  an. intelligent  being  as  man.  For,  as  he  juftly  obferves, 
hatter  may  be  thought  of  fuch  a  benevolent  and  noble  defign 
ving  been  formed  in  a  creating  mind  (though  this  be  the  moft 
ilophical  and  fimple  folution  of  the  phenomenon  in  queftion)-^ 
ch  an  end,  or  final  caufe,  exifts  in  nature. 

The  caufes  here  afligned  of  the  great  phenomena  of  gseology, 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  are  indeed  fuch  as  aClually  cxilf,  and 
£  equal  and  adipted  to  the  efFeCf;  provided  we  allow,  with 
r  author,  . for  their  operation,  if  not  an  eternity  of  time,  yet 
period  of  duration  that  bids  defiance  to  all  calculation,  and 
udp  even  the  grafp  of  imagination.  But  this  docs  not  feem, 
Icaft  obvioufiy,  compatible  with  the^Mofaic  hiftory  of  the 
e^ton. ,  Befides,  this  fyftem  does  not  account  for  the  original 
aiton  of  the  world ;  for  the  ftate  in  which  it  was  when 
il  launched  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator :  fo  that  a  quef- 
Q  recursy'  fimilar  to  that  of  the  previous  exiftence  of  the 
icken  or'egg.  True  it  is,  Dr.  Hutton  does  not  pretend  to 
uire  into  efficient  caufes.  But  the*^mind  cannot  refrain  from 
ulgihg  conjectures  and  hypothetical  theories,  and  liftening  to 
imony  on  fo  fublime.and  interefting  a  fubjeCt.  The  extreme 
riety^and  ftate  of  fluctuation  In  which  all  things, are,  in  the 
ent^lyftcm,  and  which  are  fo.  clearly  illuftrared  by  every 
the- earth,  ido  not  by  any  means  accord  with  our  na* 
i  ideas  of  eternity  and  neceffity  of  exiftence:  There  was  a 
^ewhen  the  form,  at  leaft,  of  the  world  was  not  fuch  as  it  is 
prefent.  '^Rather  than  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  varied  face, \  and 
ceffive  movements  of  nature  could  be  eternal,  or  uncaufed^ 
^ftive  though  rude  imaginations  of  the  ancients  fought  for 
inceftry  to  nature  in  chaos  and  eternal  night :  a  theory  bear* 
foTO  refcmblance  to  the  account  in  the  book  of  Genefis. 
t  is  now  alTumcd,  by  many,  that  the  Mofaic  chronology  is 
toyed  by  gseology,  and  particularly  by  mineralogy.  But^ 
the  final  decifion  of  this  important  queftion,  it  were  to  be 
that  we  had  accurate  and  fatisfa^oVy  accounts  of  the 
*ous“ revolutions  of  nature,  within" a  given  period,  fuppofe 
^thouland  years ;  and  that  it  could  be  afeerfamed,  with  fome 
^ble  prccifion,  how  far  we 'may,  from  what  i?  known  to  us^ 

draw 
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draw  conclufions  as  to  what  is  concealed ;  and,  finallv, 
ther,  in  the  firft  period  of  the  exiftence  of  our  globe,  we  ftounj 
not  attribute  to  it  very  different  powers,  a  greater  fcope  for  ;tie 
operation  of  thofe  powers,  and  confequently  greater  and  mjfe 
rapid  changes  than  any  at  prefent  difeovered. — ^Mr.  Bryaonj 
gives  the  world  an  inconceivably  great  age,  on  the  rtren^th  A 
fome  obfervations,  tending  to  (hew 'how  grt  at  a  period  of 
muft  elapfe  before  (heets  of  lava  can  become  prop^^r  receptacl® 
of  feed«,  and  nurfes  of  vegetation  :  but  other  travellers,  inboti 
Sicily  and  Naples,  and  other  part-',  affirm  that  lava,  in  a  vfif 
fliort  time,  is  found,  in  many  places,  to  be  covered  with  4 
moft  luxuriant  vegetation.  An  inquiry  into  this  fubjeil 
not  be  unworthy  the  official,  nor  unluitable  to  the  perfonalck 
radlcr  and  ftudies  of  - the  BKhpp  of  LlandafF.  -  ^  - 

We  here-interrupt  our  account  an J  obfervations  on  Dr.  Hon 
ton^s  Theory  of  the. Earth;  and  lookVorward  to  .the  publicat’i^ 
of  the  other  parts,  which  he  has  prbmifed ;  fincerely  wife 
that  the  ftate  of  his  health  may  be  fuch  as  to  enable  him  tofiiS 
his  intentions.  . 


Art,  III,  Godwin^ s  Inquiry  concernmg  Political  JuJlicu 


[  Continued from  our  Number  for  February  lajl.  ] 


TT  would  be  ufelefs  to  give  a  detail  of  the  circumffancestli 
have  fo  long  interrupted  the  account  begun  in  a  former  Niis^ 
ber,  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  Political  Juftice.  Suffice  it  to  fay>  t!:2 
the  interruption  was  not  defigned,  but  merely  accidental.— Oi; 
readers  may,  perhaps,  retain  fome  impreffion  of  our  analyfisc 
this  book,  fo  far  as  we  carried  it  on.  Mr.  Godwin  avowf,tb 
he  was  determined  to  bring  forth  his  fyftem  by  the  French  rc 
volution,  ‘  by  which  only  he  was  reconciled  to  the  defirablenei 

•  of  a  government  of  the  fimpleft  conftrudfion.  To  the 

•  event  he  owes  the  determination  of  mind  which  gave  exiiten- 

•  to  this  work.’. — He  forms,  in  his  imagination,  a  flanJarJ  ( 
excellence  and  virtue,  and  confiders  the  relations  and  d'*!' 
of  mankind  to  each  other  in  fuch  an  ideal  -ftate.  But  be 
obliged,  when' he  defeends  to  the  a£lual  ftate  of  fociety, 
mixed,  imperfeft,  and  vicious,  to  make  a  great  variety  of 
ceptions,  and  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  political  cafuiilry,  " 
make  great  and  frequent  ufe  of  the  faculty  of  diferetion.  I 
finds  that  there  arc  many,  very  many,  cafes  or  predicament^ 
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which  his  laws,  f.mple  and  fublime,  do  not  defcend.  -  While 
Ihc  carries  his  head  above  the  clouds,  he  is  obliged  to  walk  on 
Le  ground.  He  frequently  ftumbles  into  ruts  and  holes  ;  but, 
ty  a  dexterity  of  political  tactics,  he  maintains  or  recovers  his 
erect  mien,  and  maintains  his  fyllem  with  much  addrefs.  He 
is  a  nimble  walker,  but  he  is  wrongly  dire£led.  He  poflefles 
r.ore  fubtlety  of  mind,  than  foundncfs  of  fenfe,  or  compre- 

I^eniion  of  views.  He  has  lively  parts,  but  falfe  principles — as 
•e  (hall  endeavour  to  ftiew,  after  we  have'completed  the  ana- 
■fi5,  which  we  had  begun,  of  the  work  before  us. 

It  will  not  appear  Turprifing  that  a  difcipie  of  the  French 
Jiool  fhould  teach  and  preach  liberty  and  equality.  The  li- 
^rty  and  equality  that  Mr.  Godwin  would  eftablifh  is  more  un¬ 
handed,  more  chimerical,  and  more  inconfilfent  with  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  fociety,  than  any  of  all  the  innumerable  fyftems  of 
Llitical  oeconomy  and  jufifprudence  to  which  the  French  revo- 
Luon  has  given  birth.  His  (yttcm  could  not  be  realiled  evea 
Iriong  favages.  He  would  emancipate  men  from  all  real  re- 
Jcfcnce  and  refpeil:  for  crtablifhed  powers;  although,  in  the 
■refent  rude  and  imperfect  ftate  of  fociety,  it  may  be  prudent 
Bd  necelTary  to  fliew  an  outward  obedience,  contrarily  to  the 
Bward  diiSIates  of  our  underlfanding.  In  all  things  we  arc  to 
Bunlider  what  it  is  that  we  owe  to  what  Is  right  and  juft;  that 
B  what  we  owe  to  political  fociety,  which,  ‘  being  nothing 
■more  than  an  aggregation  of  individuals,’  its  claims  and  du- 
wsmuft  be  the  aggregate  of  their  claims  and  duties.  He  con¬ 
fers,  in  fa(ft,  all  the.  individual  members  of  a  ftate  as  inde- 
■•dent  and  fovereign  princes,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  judge  con- 
■rning  what  is  moU  fit  and  convenient  for  the  whole  fociety; 
Bd  on  all  occafions  to  advife,  reafon,  and  expoftulate,  and,  as 
Bich  as  pofiible,  to  a6l  accordingly.  The  fovereign,  then,  or 

ipreme  power,  ought  to  be  the  repr^^fenrative  of  the  general 
Bierftanding  and  will,  the  very  genius  and  foul  of  the  fociety. 
Be  chiefs  who  went  to  war  againft  Troy  were  independent 
B  i^es,  though  Agamemnon  was  king  over  all ;  and  then  only 
B  the  fubordinate  chiefs  yield  him  obedience  and  refpedl 
•B'n  they  thought  it  proper  to  do  fo.  Mr.  Godwin  has  not 
this  comparifon :  but  the  cafe  vi^e  have  ftated  comes  the 
^ Bred  of  any  thing  we  know,  in  real  hiftory,  to  the  ideal  go- 
,  Bnment  of  our  author.,  Achilles  withdrew.his  men,  and  re- 
Agamemnon  to  his  face,  becaufe  he  was  a  powerful  chief, 
could  do  it  with  fafety.  Others,  of  inferior  note,  .might 
[Band. did  not.  Since  it  is,  according  to.  our  author,  the 
every  one  to  worfhip  and  obey  the  king  of  his  own 
that  is,  the  fyftem  of  laws  and  conduct  tiiat  he  may 
1  think 
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think  bcft  for  the  whole  community.  If  fuch  a  fubje^.^j 
Achilles  ihould  be  ordered  to  do  one  thing  by  the  ex  fting^ 
Ternment,  and  another  by  the  genius  or  repre  'entative  of  pub^ 
Judgment  and  will,  /.  e  nis  own  i  . dividual  judgment  andwjj 
(for  it  is  the  private  judjj;nient  of  individuals  that  mull  deter* 
mine  whit  the  public  muft  and  would  recommend  if  duly  exer. 
cifrd  and  fairly  reprefent^d) : — in  fuch  a  c.fe,  fuch  a  powerfd 
fubjjfd  ou^ht,  undoubtedly,  according  to  our  author,  to  diobcy 
the  real,  and  pay  homage  to  the  ideal  and  internal  governme-r 
of  his  ow  1  ere  tion.  To  mark  out  the  cafes  and  circumft.nca 
when  dif  bedience  and  ^refiftance  are  juft,  practicable,  andpn 
dent,  and  wnen  next,  is  impoflibie,  on  principles  fo  abftraacd 
thofe  affumed  by  this  wri.er.  He  is,  therefore,  frequent 
aground  and  non-plufhed,  though  he  is  never  at  a  lofs  for 
diftinction.  He  is  n  t,  indeed,  filenced,  but  he  ought  to 
filenced.  In  many,  nay  moft  cafes,  the  profelytes  to  this  fi- 
tern,  and  the  whole  nation,  if  profelyted,  muft,  according  to 
common  proverb,  be  looking  one  way  and  drawing  another 
verencing  their  metaphyftca!^  and  yielding  a  reluctant  obedier 
to  their  living  king*  The  apollle  Paul  exhorts  the  Romans 

•  to  be  fubjecl  to  the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath,  i 

•  alfo  for  confcience  fake  P  certes,  the  political  fyftem  m 
review  is  in  quite  a  different  fpirit. 

We  have  judged  it  proper  to  exhibit  this  general  outline 
Mr.  Godwin^s  fyftem,  that  the  reader,  bearing  in  his  mind! 
chief  points  and  general  refult  of  his  philofophy,  may  not 
bewildered  and  loft  while  he  endeavours  to  follow  him  thrcj 
all  the  traverfes,  windings,  and  fubterraneous  paffages,  by  wi 
he  attempts  to  lead  mankind  to  a  ftate  of  the  higheft  poSi 
felicity  and  perfeftion. — We  (hall  now  follow  Mr.  Godi 
fomewbat  clofer  at  the  heels,  and,  as  is  fit  and  juft,  makeli 
^ak  for  himfclf* 

Mr.  Godwin,  as  zealous  an  advocate  as  he  is  for  liberty? 
equality,  moft  completely  and  unequivocally  gives  up  the  rig 
of  man.  ^  Political  fociety  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  t: 

•  rality  and  juftice.  It  is  impoflible  for  intellectual  beings 

*  be  brought  into  coalition  and  intercourfe  without  a  cera 

*  mode  of  conduct,  adapted  to  their  nature  and  connexion,  M 

♦  mediately  becoming  a  duty  on  the  parties  concerned.’  Ta 
is  agreeable  to  the  maxim  of  Cicero,  Nullus  locusy  nulla 
mulla  conditio^  &c.  officio  vacare  poteft ;  and,  what  is  mcr«^ 
is  Juft.  But,  Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  there  can  neither  be® 
polite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hoftile  to  each  other.  ^ 


*[»i 
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\<  hence  it  inevitably  follows,  that  men  have  no  right®- 
c  right,  as  the  word  is  employed  in  this  fubjeit,  ha*  -ilways  been 
«  underftood  diferetion  j  that  i?,  a  full  and  complete  power  of 
M  either  doing  a  thing  or  omitting  »t,  without  the  perfon^s  be-' 
P  coming  liable  to  animadverilon  or  cenfure  from  another ;  that 
i  is,  ill  other  words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  tur- 

Ipitude  or  guilt.  Now,  in  this  fenfe,  I  affirm  that  man  has  no 
rights,  no  difcretional  power  whatever.* — *-It  is  commonly 
faid,  ‘  that  man  has  a  right  to  the  difpofal  of  his  own  fortune,’ 
aright  to  the  employment  of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  choice  of  his  profeffion  or  purfults.*  But  this  can 
never  be  confidently  confirmed  till  it  can  be  (hewn  that  he 
has  no  duties,  preferibing  and  limiting  h.s  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  all  thefe  refpedis.  My  neighbour  has  juft  as  much 
right  to  put  an  end  to  my  exiftence  with  dagger  or  poifon,  as 
■  to  deny  me' that  pecuniary  affiftance  without  which  I  muft 
■  ftarve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  affiftance  without  which  my  in- 
■tcllcdlual  attainments,  or  my  moral  exertions,  will  be  mate- 
Irially  injured.  He  has  juft  as  much  right  to  amufe  himfelf 
■with  burning  my  houfe,  or  torturing  my  children  upon  the 
■rack,  as  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  cell  carelefs  about  his  fellow- 

Iin,  and  to  hide  ^  his  talent  in  a  napkin.^ 

ere  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  make  any  diftindtion  between 
ce  and  beneficence.  There  is  a  difference  between  thefe, 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Kaims,  and  other  philofo- 
s,  not  only  in  fefpedt  to  their  nature,  or  the  cafes  in  which 
are  cxercifed,  but  in  refpedl  alfo  of  the  principle  that  en- 
^sand  renders  them  obligatory.  _We  (hall  not,  at  prefent, 
r  into  this  cjueftion;  it  is  ably  and  briefly  dated  and  ex- 
led  in  Outlines  of  Moral  Philofophy^  by  profeffor  Dugald* 
art,  who  takes  the  fame  fide  with  Mr.  Godwin,  although 
►  obliged  to  admit,  ^  that  the  rules  of  juftice  admit,  in  their 
tement,  of  a  degree  of  accuracy  peculiar  to  themfclves ;  and' 
treforc  that  the  part  of  ethics  which  relates  to  them,  has 
en  formed  in  modern  times,  into  a  feparate  branch  of  the 
fnce,  under  the  title  of  natural  jurifprudence.* 
lit  there  is  one  right,  after  all,  that  Mr.  Godwin  leaves  in 
wfTeffion  of  man — the  right  of  exercifing,  in  all  cafes,  pri- 
judgment;  from  whence  (as  Hated  in  our  Number  for 
iiary)  he  draws  the  important  conclufion,  ‘  that  no  man  is‘ 
liged  to  conform  to  any  rule  of  condu(5,  farther  than  the 
c  is  confident  with  juftice.’  There  are  but  few  emergen- 
Mr.  Godwin  thinks,  that  Can  demand  an  exception  from 
loftrine  fo  unfpeakably  beautiful.’  But  he  allows,  that,  as 
tliminary  to  the  exercife  of  private  judgment  in  all  cafes, 

'  muft  be  an  ^  extirpation  of  felfilhnefs  and  vice.* 
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Aiq  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  there  are  fomc  occafions  in 
which  it  iiiviy  be  neceflary  to  fuperfeJe  private  judgment  for  the 
fake  of  public  goud,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  ‘  in  what  manner 
‘.fuch  ails  are  to  be  originated,  or,  in  other  words,  to  afeertaia 

*  the  foundation  of  political  government/ — He  examines  the 
three  famous  fyftems  of  government :  i .  That  by  force ;  2.  That 
juredivinoi  3.  That  by  focial  contraft.— Having  rejeftedthc 
hypoihefes  that  have  molt  generally  been  adduced  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  government  confiftently  with  the  principles  of  mo- 
tal  juftice,  he  inquires  whether  we  may  not  arrive  at  the  fame 
obje(5t  by  a  fimple  inveftigation  of  the  obvious  reafon  of  the  cafc, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  refinement  of  fyftem,  or  fidion 
of  procefs.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  as  government 
is  a  tranfadion  in  the  name,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  whole, 
every  member  of  the  community  ought  to  have  fome  (hare  ia 
its  adminifiration*  Hence  a  (hare  in  the  election  of  a  houfe  of 
reprefentatives. 

Mr.  Godwin  inquires  next,  who  is  it  that  has  the  authorit? 
to  make  laws  ?  ‘  Reafon  is  the  only  legiflator,  and  her  decresj 

*  are  irrevocable  and  uniform.  To  the  public  fupport  of  juftice; 
the  authority  of  community  extends.  But,  no  fooner  doesk 

*  wander,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  from  the  great  line  of  juftlct^ 

*  than  its  authority  is  at  an  end.  It  (lands  upon' a  level  witkl 

*  the  obfeureft  individual,  and  every  man  is  bound  to  refift’ri 
y  decifions/ — ‘  Obedience  is  not  the  correlative  of  authority. 

I  am  bound  to  co-operate  with  government,  as  far  as  it 
pears  to  me  to  coincide  with  the  principles  of  juftice  ao^ 
truth.  But  I  fubmit  to  government  when  I  think  it  erroneoi^ 

*  merely  becaufe  I  have  no  remedy.  Obedience  (eems  to 

*  the  unforced  choice  of  the  mind,  and  a(rent  of  the  judgmefi^ 

*  But  though  morality,  in  its  pureft  conftrudlion,  altogether 
eludes  the  idea  of  one  man’s  yielding  obedience  to  anot^ 

*  yet  the  greateft  benefits  will  refill t  from  mutual  communi^ 
‘  tion.  There  is  fcarcely  any  man  whofe  communications  n 
^  not  fometimes  enlighten  my  judgment,  and  reftify  my 

*  duS.  But  the  perfons  to  whom  it  becomes  me  to  pay  parti 

*  cular  attention  in  this  refpeft,  are  not  fuch  as  may  exerd 

*  any  particular  magiftracy,  but  fuch,  whatever  may  be 

*  llation,  as  are  wifer  or  better  informed,  in  any  refpefi,  ^ 

*  myfelf.— If,  by  the  fubje<^  of  any  government,  we  mean  a 

*  fon  whofe  duty  it  is  to  obey,  4be  true  inference  from  thep!| 

*  ceding  principles  is,  that  no  government  has  any  fubjefls.  \ 

*  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  a  perfon  whom  the  government! 
‘  bound  to  protect,  or  may  juftly  reftrain,*  the  word  is  M 
\  ciently  admiflible.  This  remark  enables  us  to  folve  the  loa 
^  difputed  queftion,  what  it  is  that  conRitutes  a  man  the 
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‘  of  any  government.  Every  man  is,  in  this  fenfe,  a  fubjei^ 
‘  Whom  the  government  is  competent  to  protect  on  the  one 
‘  band,  or  who,  on  the  other,  by  the  violence  of  his  proceed^ 
« ings,  renders  force  requi fue  to  prevent  him  from  difturbing 
‘  that  community,'  for  the  prefefvation  of  whofe  peate  the  go- 
‘  vernment  is  inftituted.’ 

In  oppofition  to  thofe  who  maintain,  that  one  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  beft  for  one  people,  and  a  different  form  for 
another,  Mr.  Godwin  contends^  that  there  is  one  beji  form  of 
government  for  all;  and  this  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the 
unity  of  truth,'  and  the  nature  of  man.  Since  government,  even 
in  its  beft  ftate,  is  an  evil;  the  objedl  to  be  principally  aimed  af, 
is,  that  we  ihould  have  as  little  of  it  as  the  general  peace  of 
buman  focie^  will  permit.  Lefs  and  lefs  reftraint  or  conftraiht 
will  be  neceffary,  in  proportion  as  mankind  advance  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  . the  mind ;  the  grand  inftrument  in  the  promotion 
of  which,  is,  the  publication  of  truth.  Political  renovation  may 
ftriftly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  ftages  in  intelleftual  iml 
movement.  Literature  and  difquifition  cannot,  of  themfelveSy 
)e  rendered  fufficiently  general. '  Thofe  abftraft  and  bold  fpe‘- 
olations,  in  which  the  value  of  literature  principally  confilfs, 
nuft  neceffarily  continue  the  portion  of  the  favoured  few.  As 
ron  as  any  important  truth  has  become  eftabliflied  to  a  fuffi- 
ffint  extent  in 'the  minds  of  the  enterprifing' and  the  wife,  it 

^ay,  tranquilly  and  with  eafe,  be  rendered  a  part  of  the  geheral 
flem.  '  r  6  . 

tThus  our  author’s  fyftem  is  Ihortly  this,  there  is  no  authority 
treafon;  and  no  legiflators  but  philofophers  and  propagators 
truth;  thafis,  writers  of  pamphlets  and  books.  '  But,  as  he 
fflits  that  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  muff  neceffarily  be  di- 
ded  by  the  wife  few^  a  queftion  arifes,  -How  are  the  people, 
nidft  ftich  an  inundation  of  political  writers,  to  diftinguilh 
fcp  are  the  wife^  and  who  the  foolifb  ?  The  only  ftandard  by 
wch  they  could  judge  would  be,  the  fize  of  their  volumes  (in 
iich  cafe,  our  author  would  have  a  good  chance  of  being 
ofen  a  reprefentative)  ;  and,  to  fay  truth,  this  would  be  jure 
good  a  criterion  for  judging  of  men,  as  the  long-winded 
*ches  in  parliament..'  ..  ..  • 

t  ' 

•  £1  To.ht  concluded  In  our  next  Number.  J 
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ArI*.  IV.  7hi  Life  of  Milton^  in  Three  Paris.  To  whlderi: 
added^  Conjeiiures  on  the  Origin  of  Paradife  Loji  j  with  « 
appendix.  By  PPilliam  Hayley^  Bfq.  pp.  318*  4to.  1^5, 

boards.  Cadell  and  Davies.  London^  179^*. 
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TT  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  compafs  oftlie 
^  hifiory  of  mankind,  a  more  (plendid  character  than  that 
Milton.  When  we  refleil  on  the  fplendour  of  his. poetical  g% 
nius,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  the  independence  of  his  mio^ 
and,  withal,  the  graces  and  accomplilhments  of  his  perfonjie 
confider  him  as  an  honourable  and  noble  reprefentative  of  bit. 
man  naturo.  Although  his  manly  virtue  carried  him,  in  fome 
inftances,  to  the  verge  of  a  haughty  boldnefs,  and  pride,  aoj 
paffion,  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  that  energy  of  fenfatiQi 
and  fentiment  that  commonly  belongs  to  great  and  vigorow 
minds.  The  part  which  he  adled  on  the  political  theatre,  it 
times  that  gave  birth  to  parties  that  have  continued  to  this  da^ 
and  his  decided  and  bold  avowal  of  his  political  fentimentsin^ 
his  ^writings,  have  fubjeded  him  to  much  prejudice  andmif. 
reprefentation  \  even  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  prepoffelfions  wti 
fometimes  carried  to  the  height  of  fomething  approaching® 
infanity ;  and  who  exhibited  a  ftriking  union  of  human  powa 
*  and  human  wcaknefs.  Though  Mr.  Hayley  is  very  far  frca 
being  a  charader  congenial  with  Milton,  and  that  without 
certain  degree  of  congeniality  between  an  author  and  criDc 
nothing  very  great  in  any  biographical  and  critical  (ketch  ist 
be  expeded  \  yet  he  has  treated  Milton  with  candour  and  juilk 
as  a  man,  and  with  tafte  and  judgment  as  a  poet. 

EXTRACT. 

•  The  charafter  of  Milton  has  been  ferutinifed  with  all  the  c 
nntenefs  of  invelligation  which  oppofite  padions  could  fugged.  T) 
virulent  antagonid,  and  the  enraptured  idolater,  have  purfued  1 
fteps  with  equal  pertinacity ;  nor,  have  we  .  wanted  men  of  learn^ 
and  virtue,  who,  devoid  of  prejudice  and'enthufiafm,  both  in 
tics  and  in  poetry,  have  endeavoured  to  weigh  his  merits  exaftlj 
the  balance  of  truth  and  reafon. 

*  What  new  light,  then,  can  be  thrown  upon  a  life,  whofeh 
dents  have  been  fo  eagerly  collcfted,  and  fo.  frequently  retail? 
What  novelty  of  remark  can  be  expected  in  a  review  of  poems,  vvlj 
beauties  and  blemiffaes  have  been  elaborately  examined  in 
differtations  that  almoft  rival  in  excellence  the  poetry  they 
AfTuredly  but  little ;  yet  there  remains,  perhaps,  one  method  of( 
ing  a  degree  of  Intereft  and  illuftration  to  the  life  of  Milton, 

it  has  not  hitherto  received ;  a  method  which  his  accomplished  fni 
of  Italy,  the  Marquis  of  Villa,  in  fome  meafurc  adopted  in, 
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juterefting  lift  of  Taflb;  and  which  two  engaging  biographers  of 
later  date,  the  Abbe  de  '^ade  and  Mr.  M^fon,  have  carried  to  greater 
perfeflion  in  their  refpeftive  memoirs  of  Petrarch  and  of  Gray.  By 
weaving  into  their,  narrative  ftle^lions  of  verfe  and  profe  from  the 
various  writings  of  thofe  they  wiQied  to  commemorate,  each  of  ihefe 
[ifedionate  memorialids  may  be  faid  to  have  taut^ht  the  poet  he 
loved  *  to  become  his  own  biographer an  experiment  that  miy, 
perhaps,  be  tried  on  Milton  with  the  happieft  effed;  as  in  his  works» 
tfd  particularly  in  thofe  that  are  at  prefent  the  lead  known,  he  has 
fpokeo  frequently  of  himfelf — not  from  vanity,  a  failing  too  cold 
ladlow  for  his  ardent  and  elevated  mind,  but,  in  advanced  life,  from' 

Ies  of  jultice  and  honour,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  poifoned 
$  of  dander ;  and,  in  his  younger  days,  from  that  tendemefs 
oaplicity  of  heart,  which  lead  a  yourhful  poet  to  make  his  own 
ons  and  amufements  the  chief  fubjtds  of  his  fong, 

^he  great  aim  of  the  fubfequent  account  is  to  render  full  and 
\  juftice  to  the  general  character  of  Milton.  His  manners  and 
f  xnind,  in  various  periods  of  life,  may  appear  in  a  new  and 
ible  light,  from  the  following  colledlion  and  arrangement  of 
any  little  (ketches,  which  his  own  hand  has  occafionally  given 
f  his  pa(&ons  and  purfuits.  Several  of  thefe,  indeed,  have 
bndly  alTembled  by  Toland  or  Righardfon ;  men  who,  different 
y  were  in  their  general  fentiments  and  principles,  yet  fympa* 
completely  in  their  zeal  for  the  renown  of  Milton ;  delighting 
dl  on  his  charadler  with  *  that  (hadow  of  friendfhip,  that  com- 
ency  and  ardour  of  attachment,  which,  as  Pope  has  obferved 
)caking  of  Homer,  we  naturally  feel  for  the  great  geniufes  of 
ler  time.’— But  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  illuilrate  the 
al  hiftory  of  the  great  Englifh  Author,  by  exhibiting  paflages 
bme  of  his  neglected  works,  have  almoll  confined  themielves  to 
ons  from  his  profe.  —  -  — 

here  is  an  ampler  field  for  the  ftudy  of  his  early  temper  and 
f  mind  in  his  Latin  and  Italian  poetry :  here  the  heart  and 
)f  Milton  are  difplayed  with  all  the  franknefs  of  youth.  1  fe- 
bt  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  (hew,  in  the  cleared  light,  his 
dif^G^ioQ,  becaufe  his  charafler  as  a  man  appears  to  have 
[ready  midaken.  I  am  under  no  fear  that  the  frequency  or 
of  fdch  citations  may  be  expofed  to  cenfure,  having  the  plea« 
idjadvantagc  of  prefenting  them  to  the  Englifh  reader  in  the 
taDdfpIrited  verfion  of  a  poet  and  a  friend — with  pride  and 
tl  add  the  name  of  Cowper.  This  gentlcinan,  ^ho  is  pre- 
to  oblige,  the  world  with  a  complete  tranilation  of  Milton’s 
ihd  It^ian  poetry,  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  liberty  of 
ibing,  from  his  admirable  work,  whatet^r  I  wi(h  to  infert  in 
titative.  Since  I  am  indebted  to  friend(hip,  which 

d  as  honourable  in  the  Xigheft  degree,  may  I  be  indulged  m 
F«  of  leaving  a  lading  inemoHal  of  it  in  the(e  pages, 
h^k,  .devoted 'to.the  honour  of  Milton,  'may  admit.T  hope, 
t  impropriety,  the '  praifes*  due  to  a  living  author,  who  is  be- 
^poetical  interpreter;  an  office  which  th^  fpirit  of  the  divine 
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bard  may  be  gratified  in  his  .having  afTamed ;  for>  ^ATuredly,  my 
friend  bears  no  common  refemblance  to  his  nioft  illuftrious  preje. 
cefTor,  not  only  in  the  energy  and  hallowed  ufe  of  poetical  talent}^ 
but  in  that  beneficent  fervour  and'  purity  of  hearty  which  entitle  the 
great  poet  to  as  large  a  portion  of  affedlionate  elleem>  as  he  has  loQir 
poflefled  of  admiration. 

*  JOHN  MILTON  was  born  in  London,  on  the  gth  of  Dc. 
cember,  1608,  at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  in  Bread  Street,  and  bap. 
tifed  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month.  His  chrifiian  nanae  defceiidej 
to  him  from  his  grandfather.  The  family,  once  opulent  proprieton 
of  Milton,  in  Oxfordfliire,  loft  that  eftate  in  the  civil  wars  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  and  was  indebted,  perhaps,  to  adverfity  for  mudi 
higher  diftinAipn  than  opulence  can  beftow.  John,  the  grandfather 
of  the  poet,  became  deputy-ranger  in  the  foreft  of  Shotover,  notfv 
from  Oxford ;  and,  intending  to  educate  his  fon  as  a  gentleman,  he 
placed  him  at  Chrift  Church,  in  that  univerfity  ;  but  being  himfdfi 
rigid  papift,  he  difinherited  the  young  and  devout  fcholar  for  an  at. 
tachment  to  the  doQrines  of  the  reformation,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
hecefility  of  quitting  the  path  of  literature  for  a  lefs  honourable,  hot 
more  lucrative  profeffion. 

'  The  djfcarded  ftudent  applied  himfelf  to  the  employ ment  of  t 
ferivener,  which  has  varied  with  the  variations  of  life  and  mannen, 
A  ferivener,  in  remoter  ages,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  men 
tranferiber ;  but,  at  the  period  we  fpeak  of,  His  occupation  unitei 
the  two  profitable  branches  of  drawing  contrafts  and  of  lendiog 
money.  The  emolumisnts  of  this  profeflion  enabled  the  father^ 
Milton  to  beftow  moft  abundantly  on  his  fon  thofe  advantages  (f 
education  which  had  been  crucll/  withdrawn  from  hirpfelf.  The 
poet  \vas  happy  in  both  his  parents ;  and  to  (he  merits  of  both  he 
has  borne  aftedidnate  and  honourable  teftimony.  The  maiden  tm 
of  his  mother  has  been  dii'puted ;  but  it  feeras  reafonable  to  creit 
the  account  of  Philips,  her  grandfon,  the  carlieft  biographer  ci 
Milton,  who  had  the  advantage  of'  living  with  him  as  a  relation aul 
a  difciple.*  '  *  -  ^  ^ . 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  V .  The  Lives  of  Dr,  fohn  Donne^  Sir  Henry 
‘  *  Mr,  Richard  Hooker^  Mr.  George  Herberty  and  Dr, 
Sandefon.  By  Ifaac  Walton.*^  IVith  Notesy  and  the  Lift  1 
the  /fuihory  by  Thornas  'Zouchy  A,  M/  pp.  516.  4to. 
)>oards.  B.  and  J.  White,  {^qndoni  1796,  ‘  ■ 

f^HE  period  in  which  the  characters  here  deferibed, 
ftfhed,  was  animated,  influenced,  and,  in  a  great 
governed,  by  a  fpirit  of  religion.  In  the'  prefent  times  it  wcJ 
not  ocedt  to  many  writers  to  court  the  public. gratitude  and^ 
probation, '  by  holding  up  to  their  contemplation  a  confteli-'*' 
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of  divines.  Such  a  conftellation,  or  clufler,  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  prefent  publication,  it  would  not  indeed,  at  this  day,  be 
cafy  to  find.  But  if  fix  fuch  divines  as  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker, 
Herbert,  Sanderfon,  and  Walton,  could  be  found,  the  fpirit  of 
the  times  is  not  fuch  as  to  invite  and  encourage  fuch  a  bio^ra* 
phical  work  as  that  before  us.  The  lives  recorded  by  Walton 
were,  however,  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterityj  nor 
is  that  of  Walton  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  attention  and  regard 
of  all  times.  In  the  prefent  age,  the  genius  and  the  induftry 
of  the  European  nations  is  exhaufted  in  commerce,  and  various 
purfuits  of  experimental  philofophy.  The  ehthufiafm  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  a  more  animating  fpirit,  and  called  forth  a  greater 
mafs'of  exertion,  and  roufed  and  formed  greater  accomplifhments 
and  virtues,  than  have  appeared,  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time,  in 
the  prefent  century;  diftinguifhed  by  greater  philofophical  pre- 
cifion,  .and  the  progrefSve  difeoveries  of  time,  but  clearly 
inferior  to  the  laft  in  manlinefs  and  originality  of  character,  in 
boldnefs  of  defign,  perfeverance  in  ftudy,  and  extent  of  erudi¬ 
tion.  The  .republication  of  the  lives  of  Walton  was  a  com¬ 
mendable  deiign ;  and  Mr.  Zouch  has  accomplilhed,  enriched, 
and  adorned  it.  In  contemplating  and  converfing  with  thofe 
great  and  good  men,  the  imagination  is  pleafed,  the  underftand- 
ing  is  informed,  and  the  heart  is  made  better.  And,  while  we 
enjoy  all  the  pleafure  of  biographical  compofition,  always  agree¬ 
able,  if  even  tolerably  executed,  we  are  led,  in  the  eafieft  man¬ 
ner,  into  a  familiar  acquaintance,  as  it  were,  with  the  principal 
occurrences  and  events,  charadters,  and  genius  and  fpirit,  of 
the  age  in  which  thofe  men  adted,  in  their  particular  fphercs, 
very  diftihguifhed  parts.  Of  the  biographer  of  Walton,  our 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  form  a  very  favourable  idea  from  the 
following : 

'  I  prefent  not  to  the  reader  the  hiftory  of  a  wife  flatefman,  an 
adventurous  foldier,  or  a  profound  philofopher :  yet  1  truit  that  he 
Hfill  experience  no  fmall  degree  of  fatisfadtion  from  contemplating 
he  virtues  of  a  private  citizen ;  who,  though  he  arrogates  not  to 
dnifelf  the  fplendour  of  high  defeent,  or.  the  pride  of  fuperfluous 
wealth,  defer ves  our  approbation  and  regard.  Ifaac,  or,  as  he 
>(ually  wrote  his  name,  Izaac  Walton,  adorned  with  a  puilelcfs  fim- 
ilicity  of  manners,  claims  from  every  good  man  the  tribute  of  ap- 
^hufe.  It  was  his  ambition  (and  furely  a  more  honourable  ambU 
ion  cannot  be  excited  in  the  human  bread)  to  commend  to  the  re.^ 
trence  of  pofterity  the  merits  of  thofe  excellent  perfons,  whofe  com* 
^rehenfive  learning,  and  exalted  piety,  will  ever  endear  them  to 
^^iBories. 

'  The  imporunt  end  of>hifiorical  knowledge  is  a  prudent  appli> 
atioD  of  it  to  ourfelves,  with  a  view  to  regulate  and  amend  oar 
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own  condafi.  As  the  examples  of  men  flriflly  and  faithfully  qIi. 
charging  their  profeOional  duties  mull  obvioufly  tend  to  invigorate 
our  clFv>rts  to  excel  in  mo  al  worth,  the  virtuous  charadlcrs,  whick 
aje  fo  happily  delineated  in  the  following  pages,  cannot  fail,  if  coq. 
fidcVeJ  with  ftrious  attention,  of  producing  the  moft  beneficial  anj 
lailing  impreflions  on  the  mind. 

•  J  he  life  of  the  author  of  this  biographical  colleflion  was  little 
diverutied  with  events.  He  was  born  of  a  relpedlable  family,  on 
the  9th  day  of  Auguli,  1593,  in  the  parifh^of  St.  Mary*s,  in  the 
town  of  Stafford.  Of  his  father  no  particular  tradition  is  extant 
From  his  mother  he  derived  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the  pro. 
teflant  religion,  as  profefTed  in  the  church  of  England.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  Cranmer,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  filler  to 
Mr.  George  Cranmer,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 
and  n^cce  of  that  firft  and  brighteft  ornament  of  the  reformation, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Arcbbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  No  velligesof 
the  place  or  manner  of  his  education  have  been  difcoveicd ;  nor  haie 
wc  any  authentic  information  concerning  his  firft  engagements  in  a 
me  cantile  life.  It  has,  indeed,  been  fuggefted,  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  induftrious  young  men,  whom  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thoniaj 
Grefiiam,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  had  placed  in  the 
Ihops  which  were  crefted  in  the  upper  buildings  of  his  celebrated 
burfe*  However  this  may  be,  he  foon  improved,  his  fortune  by  hij 
honefiy,  his  frugality,  and  his  diligence.  His  occupation,  according 
to  the  tradition  ftill  preferved  in  his  family,  was  that  of  a  whokialc 
linen-draper,  or  Hamburgh  merchant,! 


In  1643  Mr.  Walton,  having  declined  bufinefs,  retired  to  a 
fmall  eltate  in  Staffordfhire.  In  this  feene  of  rural  privacy  he 
was  not  unfrequently  indulged  vvith  the  company  of  learned  and 
good  men.  .  .  .  ,  . 


^  The  Roman  poet,  of  whom  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  made  i 
the  happieft  union  of  the  courtier  and  the  (cholar,  was  of  plebeian | 
origin.  Yet  fu^h  was  the  attradlion  of  his  manners  and  deportment, j 
that  he  clafted  among  his  friends  the  firft  and  moft  illuftrious  of  hisj 
contcmporaric?*,  Plbtius  and  Variis,  PolHo  and  Fufeus,  the  Vixiand 
the  Metals.  Nor  was  Ifaac  Walton  lefs  fortunate  in  his  fecial  con- 
nexii/fis.  The  times  in  which  he  lived  were  times  of  glooniy  ftfpj- 
cion,  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  when  a  fevere"  ferutiny  into  the  public 
and  private  behaviour  ot  men  eftabliftied  a  rigid  diferimination  of 
charadler.  He  muft,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have  pofleffed  a  pe* 
culUr  excellency  of  difpofition,'  who  conciliated  to  himfelf  an  habi¬ 
tual  intimacy  with  Uftier,  the  apoftolical  primue  of  Ireland,  witi 
Arihbilhop  Sheldon,  With  Merton,  Eilhop  of  Durham,  Pearfon 
Chcllcr,  and  Sanderfon  of  Lincoln,  with'  the  evcr-memorable  Mr* 
John  Hales  of  Eton,  and  the  jadicious  Mr.  Chillingworth ;  in  ihortr 
with  thofe  who  were  moft  celebrated  for  their  learning  and  pi^^y* 
Nor  coukl  he  be  deficient  in  urbanity  of  manners  (Sr  elegance  of  talk, 
who  was  the  compamon  of  Sir  Henry  Wouoa,  the  moft  accompHlh^^ 

'  '  \  -  i  .  ^  >  genilciB-j 
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j  gcntfewan  of  his  age.  The  fingular  circuinfpeAion  which  he  ob- 
\  ferved  in  the  choice  of  his  acquaintance,  has  not  efcaped  the  notice 
;  of  Mr.  Cotton.  ‘  My  father  Walton/  fays  he,  •  will  be  feen  twice 
1  in  no  man's  company  he  does  not  like ;  and  likes  none  but  fuch  as  he 
I  believes  to  be  very  honeft  men ;  which  is  one  of  the  beft  arguments, 
I  or  at  kart  of  the  beft  teftimonies,  I  have,  that  I  either  am,  or  that 
he  thinks  me  one  of  thofe,  feeing  1  have  not  yet  found  him  weary 
jofme/ — -  ‘ 

I  .  <  When  the  firft  years  of  man  have  been  devoted  to  •  the  dili^ 

^  gcnceof  trades  and  of  noifeful  gain/  we  have  no  reafon  to  hope 
^  that  tus  miud  will  be  replenithed  with  ftudy,  or  enriched  by  1  item- 
tore.  >  In  ithe  lucrative,  as  well  as  in  the  political  liie,  men  are 
itemptca  to  affumc  fome  of  thofe  habits  or  difpofitions,  which  arc  not 
entifcly  conliftent  with  the  principles  of  juftice  or  honour.  An 
eagernefs  to  amafs  wealth,  not  feldom  extinguilhes  every  other  aflec- 
iiion.  But  it  was  not  thus  with  Ifaac  Walton.  Firm  and  uncorrupced* 
lin  his  integrity,  he  no  fooner  bade  farewell  to  his  commercial  con¬ 
cerns,*  than  he  gave  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  his  attention  ta 
Jthemoft  laudable  purfuits.  He  had  already  written  the  life  of  one 
friend  [Dr.  Donne].  He  now  undertook  to  exhibit  a  teftimony  of 
irclpcd  to  the  memory  of  another.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  well  known 
to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  accomplilhed  wits,  Icholars,  and  cour¬ 
iers,  of.. his  age  .  .  .  » 

i  i*  His  next  work  was,  *  The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker/  which^ 
ird  appeared  in  1662.  It  was  compofed  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  l)t. 
Sheldon,  then  Biihnp  of  London  i  and  with  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
corretling  fome  errors  committed  by  Dr.  Gauden,  from  mere  inad- 
verteticy  and  hafte,  in  his  account  of  *  that  immortal  man/  as  he 
as  been  emphatically  fty led,  *  who  fpoke  no  language  but  that  of 
uath  diflated  by  confcience/  Gauden  feems  to  have  been  extremely 
deficient  in  his  information,  and,  dying  foon  afterward,  had  no  op- 
Jortanity  of  revifing  and  amending  his  very  imperfedl  and  inaccurate 
Bemoir.— This  wa-  fallowed  by  ‘  The  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert.* 
felly- called  ‘  the  divine  Herbert,*  in  1670.  In  1678  be  concluded 
sis  biographical  labours  with  *  The  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderfon/ 

,  'j  ’  *  *  *■ 

The  biographer  of  Walton  has,  with  great  propriety,  re¬ 
corded  y^ioiis  aneedpus  relating  to  anglings  long  a  favourite 
fiverfion  :)in',  England.  » Having  mentioned  feveral  illuftriouf 
‘idles,  in  connexion  with  this  fubjedi,  he  fays,  ‘  let  not  tbefe 
remarks  provoke  the  chaftifemcnt  of  cenfure let  them  not  be 
condemned  as  nugatory  and  infignificant.  'Amidft  our  dif-* 
quietudes  and  delufivc  cares,  amidft  the  painful  anxiety,  the’ 
difguftfal  Irkfomenefsi’  which  are  ofteri  the  unwelcome  at- 
‘Cndanis  on  bufihefs  and  6ri(  ftudy^'  an  harmlefs’ gratification  is 
not,fnereJ)r ‘ex'cufablei.^it*  Js,  In  foihe  degree^  neceflafy/— - 
hi$  pbfervatibh  is  juft/  ^Innocent  recreation  and  amufement 
Hf^riWered  asVthe,  handniald  of  virtue.  Whatever  un- 
^*l9sand  relieves  the  mind,  anJ.prelerves  it  from  feeking  relief 
■  ■  m 
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ki  fcnfual  gratification,  or  the  agitation  of  games  of  chance,  ij 
of  great  moral  importance.  The  relief  that  the  mind  finds  in 
fporis,  is  a  plentiful  fource  of  refledion.  It  is  in  cxercife  and 
motion  that  a  fpiritual  being  finds  reft  and  eafe.  For  want  of 
thefe  it  finks  down  into  languor  and  defpair.  But  here,*againj 
we  perceive  the  mighty  influence  of  imagination ;  for  a  game 
at  chefs  requires  at  leaft  as  much  attention  as  appears  a  heavy 
burthen,  when  it  is  impofed  as  a  talk,  on  the  young  ftudent  ia 
mathematics*  Nor  is  there  any  kind  of  employment,  however 
tedious  and  irkfomc,  that  requires  greater  patience  than  the 
paftime  of  angling.— Mr.  Walton,  in,  his  ‘  Complete  Angler, 
or,  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation,’  has  comprifed  the  clearel 
and  fulleft  inftruftions  for  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  profi. 
ciency  in  the  art.  James  Duport,  the  Greek  profeflbr  at  Cam* 
bridge,  who  was  far  from  being  a  novice  in  the  ufe  of  the  rod, 
difdained  not,  on  this  occafion,  to  addrefs  our  author  in  a  beau, 
tiful  Latin  lambic  ode ;  of  which  ode  our  biographer  prefents 
a  claffical  verfion  by  Me.  James  Tate^  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Sydney 
College,  Cambridge. 

*  In  this  volume  of  *  The  Coinpletc  Angler,^  which  will  ahvaji 
be  read  with  avidity*  even  by  thofe  who  entertain  no  ftrong  relilh  for 
the  art  which  it  profcfles  to  teach,  we  difeover  a  copious  vein  of  io. 
nocent  pleafantry  and  good  humour.  The  feenes  deferiptive  of  run! 
life  are  inimitably  beautiful.  How  artlefs  and  unadorned  is  the  Ian* 
giiage !  The  dialogue  is  diverfified  with  all  the  charafleriftic  beas* 
ties  of  colloquial  compofiiion.  The  fongs  and  little  poems,  whick 
arc  occafionally  inferted,  will  abundantly  gratify  the  reader  who  ha 
a  tafte  for  the  charms  of  pafloral  poefy.  And,  above  all,  thofe 
lovely  leflbns  o^  religious  and  moral  iniirudlion,  which  are  fo  re¬ 
peatedly  inculcated  throughout  the  whole  work,  will  ever  recommeni 
this  exquifitely  pleafing  pcrforinance,* 

This  is  very  juft  criticifm. 

The  holy  life,  and  happy  death,  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  (in 
the  opinion  of  our  biographer,  which  we  do  not  controvert),  2> 
it  is  plainly  and^  truly  written  by.'Mr.  Ifaac  Walton,  furnifhesi 
perfect  pattern  for  an  humble  and  devout  Chriftian  to  imitate. 

•  A  life  of  temperance,  fobriety,  and  cheerfulnefs.  Is  not  feldoa 
rewarded  with  length  of  days,  with  an  healthful,  honourable,  2^ 
happy  old  age.  ifaac  Walton  retained  to  the  lafl  a  conflitutio'^ 
unbroken  by  difeafe.  with  the  full  poffeflion  of  his  mental  power:- 
In  a  letter  10  Mr.  Cotton,  from  London,  29,  1676,  he  writer? 
*  Though  1  be  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  you,  and  in 
eighty-third  year  of  my  age,  yet  I  will  forget  both,  and  next  monil 
begin  a  pilgrimage  to  beg  your  pardon.’  He  had  written  * 
Life  of  Dr.  Sanderfon’  when  he  was  in  bis  eighty-fifth  year. 

find  him  atlive  with  his  pen  after  this  period,  at  a  time  whs" 
.  ■  ’  -  '  * '  ‘  ‘  *  <  filveri- 
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^  Slvcred  o^er  with  age/  he  had  a  juft  claim  to  a  writ  of  cafe.  On 
the  ninetieth  anniverfary  of  his  birth-day  he  declares  himfclf,  in  his 
wilb  be  of  perfect  memory. ~He  died,  during  the  time  of  the 
ffreat  froft,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1683,  at  Winchefter,  iri 
the  prebendal  houfe  of  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  his  fon-in-law,  whom 
he  loved  as  his  own  fon. ' 

<  It  would  be  highly  improper  tp  aferibe  to  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  that 
extent  of  knowledge  which  charafierifes  the  fcholar :  yet  thofe  who 
arc  converfant  in  his  writings  will  probably  entertain  no  doubt  of  his 
acquaintance  with  books.  His  frequent  references  to  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  his  feafonable  applications  of  feveral  paflages  in  the 
fnoft  approved  writers,  his  allufions  to  various  branches  of  general 
fcicnce;  thefe,  and  other  circumftances,  concur  in  confirming  the 
aflertion,  that  though  he  did  not  partake  of  the  benefits  of  early  eru¬ 
dition,  yet,  in  macurer  age,* he  enlarged  his  intelleiElual  acquifitiona 
(b  as  to  render  them  fully  proportionate  to  his  opportunities  and  abi¬ 
lities.  The  fruits  of  his  truly  commendable  induftry  he  has  gene- 
foufly  confecrated  to  pofterity.  Deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a 
learned  education,  he  hath,  with  great  fidelity,  preferved  the  me¬ 
mory  of  ihoTe  who  were,  ‘  by  their  knowledge  of  learning,  meet  for 
the  people,  wife  and  eloquent  in  their  inftru^ifio'ns,  honoured  in  their 
generations,  and  the  glory  of  their  times each  of  whom,  in  his 
edifying  pages.  *  being  dead,  yet  fpeaketh.*  He  may  be  literally 
laid  *  to  have  laboured  not  for  bimfelf  only,  but  for  all  thofe  that 
feek  wifdom.*  How  intcrefting  and  affecting  are  many  of  his  narra- 
uves  and  defcrip'iions !  The  vifion  of  ghaftly  horrors  which  pre- 
fcntcd  itfelf  to  Dr.  Donne,  at  the  liriie  of  his  (hort  refidence  in  Paris 
I— the  plcafant  meffages  which  Sir  Henry  Wetton  and  the  good- 
natured  prieft  exchanged  with  each  other  in  a  church  at  Rome,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  vefpers— the  domeftic  incidents  which  excited  the 
tender  comrniferation  of  Mr.  Edwin  Sand'ys  and  Mr.  George  Cran- 
while  they  vifited  their  venerable  tutor  at  his  country  parfonage 
of  Drayton  Beauchamp— the  afFe6Honate  and  patient  condefcenlion 
of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  compaffionating  the  diftrefle?  of  the  poor 
woman  of  Bemerton — the  interview  of  Dr.  Sanderfon  and  Mr.  Ifaac 
Walton,  accidentally  meeting  in  the  ftreets  of  London — thefe,  and 
numbcriefs  other  fimilar  paflages,  will  always  be  read  with  reiterated 
^leafure.  ^  ?  :  *  •  " 

We  (hall,  indeed,  be  difappointed,  if  we  expeft  to  find,  in  the 
jfoilowing  volume,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  the  elaborate  correftnefs  of 
or  the  afeititious  graces  and  ornaments  of  fine  compofition* 
tt  that  pleating  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  that  plain  and  unafFe(ffed 
(iDguage,  and,  may  1  add,  that  natural  eloquence,  which  pervades 
tbc  whole,  richly  compenfates  the  want  of  elegance  and  rhetorical 
finbcllilhment.  Truth  is  never  difpfayed  to  us  in  more  grateful  co¬ 
lours,  than  when  (he  appears,  not  in  a  garniih  attire,  bUt  in  her  bwo' 
T^ative  garb,  without  artifice,  without  pomp.  ‘  In  that  garb  Ifaac 
iValton  has  arrayed  her.  Deeply  imprclfed  with  the  excellence  of 
^ofe  exemplary  charafters  which  he  endeavours  to  pourtray,  he- 
no  other  language  than  that  of  the  hearty  and  thus  imparts  to 
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the  reader  his  own  undifguifed  fentiments,  fo  friendly  to  piety  aaj 
virtue.  AiTuredly  no  plcafure  can  be  placed  in  competition  with 
that  which  refults  from  the  view  of  men  feduloufly  adjufting  their 
actions  with  integrity  and  honour.  To  accompany  them,  as  it  were 
along  the  path  of  life,  to  join  in  their  converfation,  to  obferve  their 
dem?anor  in  various  fituaiions,  to  contemplate  their  afts  of  charity 
and- beneficence,  to  attend  them  into*  their  clofeis,  to  behold  their 
ardour  of  piety ;and  devotion;  in  (hort,  to  ellablifh,  as  it  were, a 
friendlhip  and  familiarity  with  them — this,  doubtlefs,  muft  be  pro¬ 
nounced  an  happy  anticipation  of  that  holy  intercourfe  which  will, 

1  trull,  fubfill  between  beatified  fpirits  in  another  and  better  ftate. 

‘  Thofc  parts  of  this  volume  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  afford 
fatisfadlion,  improvement,  and  confoiation,  in  which  is  related  the 
behaviour  of  thefe  good  men  at  the  hour  of  death.  Here  we  find 
ourfelves  pcrfonally  and  iniimately  inccrefted.  *  A  battle,  or  i 
triumph,'  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  ‘  are  conju'nclures  in  which  not  one 
man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged ;  but  when  we  fee  a  perfon 
at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every 
thing .  he  fays  or  does ;  becaufe  we  are  fure  that  fome  time  or  other 
ue  ftiall  ourfelves  be  in  the  fame  melancholy  circumftances.  The 
general,  the  ftatefman,  or  the  philofopher,  are  perhaps  charaScrj 
which  wc  may  never  ad  in  ;  but  the  dying  man  Is  one  whom;  foooer 
or  later,  we  (hall  certainly  refemble.*  Thus,  while  thefe  inftruftive 
pages  teach  us  how  to  live,  they  impart  a  leflbn  equally  ufeful  and 
momentous — how  to  die.  When  I  contrail  the  death-bed  fccnes, 
which  our  author  has  deferibed,  with  that  which  is  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  laft  illnefs  of  a  modern  philofopher,  who,  at  that  awful  period, 
had  no  fource  of  confolation  but  what  he  derived  from  reading  Lu- : 
cian,  and  other  books  of  amufement,  difcourling  cheerfully  with  hii 
friends  on  the  trifling  topics  of  common  converiation,  playing  at  his 
favourite  game  of  whill,  and  indulging  his  pleafantry  on  the  fabu* 
Icus  hillory  of  *  Charpn  and  his  boat —without  one  lingle  ad  of 
devotion,  without  any  expreflion  of  penitential  forrow,  of  hope  or 
confidence  in  God,  or  in  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer— when  this 
contrail,  I  fay,  is  prefented  to  my  view,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  *  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  kc  my  lad  end  be  like  bis,’ 

To  this  juft  and  elegant  account  of  the  genius  and  charafler 
of  Mr.  .Walton,  we  would  add  even  a  ftronger  degree  of  ad* 
miration  of  his  manly  fenfe^  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  his  liberality  of  fentiment;  which,  in  times  of  coo  great 
feverity,  could  do  perfeft  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the  fcnfible  and 
impaffioned  Donne ;  forbearing  to  dwell  ‘  on  certain  irregulari¬ 
ties' in' the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  The  moft  iriterefting,  capti¬ 
vating,  and  hobleft  human  charadters,  .fuct^  is  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature  !  are  not  thofc  that  arc  freeft  from  the  infirmities 
of  paffion,  but  diofe  who  are  the  moft  candid  and.fmcere  in 
tlieir  repentance;  and  whpfe  ardour  in 
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portion  to  the  impulfe  that  once  hurried  them  on  in  a  courfe  of 
folly.  The  farcafms  of  infidels  againll  the  character  of  David, 
impetuous  in  paffion,  but  proportionably  ardent  in  contrition 
2Ik1  devotion,  are  unjuft.  It  is  fuch  charadlers,  after  all,  among 
men,  that  are  the  moft  pleafing  to  the  human  heart.  ^  To  re¬ 
pent,  refift,  .and  overcome  habits  of  vice,  is,  according  to  the 
jfublime  philofophy  of  Plato,  a  neceflary  (tep,  and  one  of  the 
moil  fplendid  ftages,  of  virtue. 

Mr.  Zouch,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  publiihed,  in  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  the  letters  of  Walton,  entitled,  *  Love  and 
Truth of  which  publication  we  took  due  notice  in  our  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  would  appear,  that  there  is  a  congeniality  of  mind  be¬ 
tween  oiir  two  biographers.  Nothing  can  be  more  feafonable 
and  judicious  than  to  hold  up,  in  the  prefent  times,  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  writings  of  Walton  ;  which  exhibit  the  Chrif- 
tiaii  religion  in  its  true  colours,  and  the  church  of  England  in 
her  greateft  glory.  It  is  not  by  controverfy  and  difputation,  as 
we.  take'every  opportunity  of  obferving,  but  by  a  diredi  appeal 
to  both  the^mind  and  heart,  that  religion  triumphs  over  unbelief. 
She  ihines  by  her  own  light,  and  produces  fruit  by  her  native 
heat.  .  ^  ‘  ^  * 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  VI.  •  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of 
'  Manchejier.  FoU  HI.  and  IF.  8vo.  Vol.  III.  fells  for  ys. 
boards;  Vol.  IV.  Parti.  5s.  boards;  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  6s. 
boards.  Cadell.  London,  1793. 

TT  is  obferved,  that  when  a  fpirit  of  any  kind  is  once  excited 
;  in  any  nation  or  community,  it  excites  a  general  fermenta¬ 
tion,  calls  forth  talents  of  every  kind,  and  diverges  and  directs 
the  general  ftbek  of  genius  and  exertion  to  the  piirfuit  of  va¬ 
rious  objefts.  The  people  of  Manchefter,  like  thofe  of  other 
towns  in  the  weftern  parts  of  both  England  and  Scotland,  have 
for  many  years  been  juftly  celebrated  for  their  ingenuity  and 
fuccefs  in  manufa£tures  and  commerce.  Within  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  have,  agreeably  to  the  progicfs  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  applied  the  activity  of  their  mind  to  the  purfuits  of  lite¬ 
rature  and.  philofophy.  And,  what  well  becomes  the  genius  oif 
the  place,  a  focicty  has  been  inftituted  in  Manchefter  and  its 
neighbourhood,  which  has  for  its  objeft  an  union  of  the  mecha«* 
nical  with  the  liberal  arts ;  combines  prafticc  with  fpeculation  ; 
unites  the  culture  of  fcicnce  with  the  improvement  of  art;  aims 

to  fofter  rifing  genius,  and  incite  a  fpirit  of  emulation;  and  to 
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give  energy  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  calling  them  fonj 
into  early  exertion  *• 

Of  the  firft  two  volumes  publiQied  by  the  Literary  and  PK; 
lofophicai  Society  of  Manchefter  we  have  given  an  account  in 
a  former  number  of  our  Review ;  and  (hall  proceed  to  the  thirl 
and  fourth  volumes,  after  taking  notice  of  feme  very  judick^ 
laws,  which  may  ferve  as  a  model  to  other  focietles  and  alTeo. 
blies,  political,  perhaps,  as  well  as  literary. 


*  Law  XIII.  That  no  more  than  half  ah  hour  (hall  be  allows 
for  the  reading  of  any  paper ;  and  if  the  whole  cannot  be  read  withii 
that  time,  the  remainder,  except  the  Society  determine  otherwil^ 
lhall  be  deferred  till  the  fucceeding  evening.  No  paper,  howeve, 
(hall  engage  more  than  two  evenings,  'without  the  confent  of  the  So. 
cicty,  expreiTed  by  ballot,  if  required.* 


This  is  a  very  proper  reftraint  on  the  prolixity  too  natural  to 
all  who  wi(h  to  draw  attention  to  their  own  intellectual  offspring, 
It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  wi(bed  that  fome  fuch  law  were  cnafid 
for  reftraining  the  loquacity  of  our  orators  in  the  Houfe  of  Com. 
mon<^,  and  alfo  in  ftate  trials.  Mr.  Sheridan  confumed  a  whole 
week  (including  his  harangues  in  Weftminftcr  Hall  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons)  in  a  kind  of  poetical  charges  againft  Mr. 
Haftings,  exaggerated  and  embeliifhed,  too,  by  much  witanl 
fancy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  urged,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Sheridanj 
that  the  unufual  length  of  his  orations'bdre  a  very  juft  propor- 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  trial,  which  took  up  near  a  decade  ia 
the  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  empire. 


*  Law  XIV.  That  authors  be  requefted  to  furni(h  the  Society 
with  an  epitome  of  their  papers,  which  may  be  read  at  the  meeting 
fucceeding  the  reading  of  each  paper,  and  the  difeuffion  renewed.’ 

Such  a  recapitulation  is'alfo  calculated  to  fave  time,  and  pro¬ 
mote  due  reflection  and  inveftigatlon.  * 


CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  III. 
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•  For  a* more  particular  account  of  this  injlltution  we 
OUT  readers  to  thJj  £r(l  article  Vol.  VIL  bf  the  ^glilh  Revievv,  Ja¬ 
nuary  1786.  ' 
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dogy.  By  John  Ferriar,  M.  D. 

Letter  on  Attraftion  and  Repullion.  Conamunicated  by  Dr* 
Pcrcival,  Oftober  11,  1786. 

Eflay  on  the  Dramatic  Writings  of  Mafiinger.  By  John 
Ferriar,  M.  D. 

Obfcrvations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  the  Towns  of 
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I  By  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
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B  EBay  on  Ibme  iuppoled  Druidical  Remains  near  Halifax  in 
BYorkfhire.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Barritt. 

B  Account  of  an  ancient  Monument  in  Huln  Abbey,  Northum¬ 
berland.  By  John  Ferriar,  M.  D. 

B  On  the  Nature  and  Utility  of  Eloquence.  By  Richard  Sharp, 
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B  Some  Properties  of  Geometrical  Series  explained  in  the  So* 
btion  of  a  Problem  which  hath  been  thought  indeterminate, 
by  John  Rotheram,  M.  D. 
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parations  and  Mordants  requilite  for  thefe  different  Subflanctj- 
and  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  colouring  Matter.  Xo! 
gethcr  with  Ionic  Obfervaiions  on  the  Theory  ol  Dying  \r\^^ 
neral,  and  particularly  the  Turkey  Red.  By  Thomas  Hen.7 
F.  R.  S.  and  of  the  Amcr,  Philof.  Society  at  Philadelphia. 
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Thomas  Cooper,  Efq. 

Defeription  of  a  Glory.  By  John  Haygarth,  M.  B.  F.  R.S^ 
Lond.  F.  R.  S.  and  R.  M.  S.  Edinb.  and  Fellow  of  the  Ame. 
rican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Communicated  by  Dr. 
Pcrcival.  . 

Experiments  on  the  Fufion  of  Platina.  By  Mr.  Thoma 
Willis,  Chemift,  at  the  Hermitage,  London.  Communicate! 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

Propofitions  refpecting  the  Foundation  of  Civil  Government, 
By  Thomas  Cooper,  Etq. 

Obfervations  bn  the  Art  of  Painting  among  the  Ancients. 
By  Thomas  Cooper,  Efa. 

Some  Account  of  a  Mine  in  which  the  Aerated  Barytes  is 
found.  By  Mr,  Janies  Watt,  Jun.  - 

On  the  EfFe<3s  produced  by  different  Combinations  of  the 
Terra  Ponderofa  giveii  to  Animals.  By  Mr.  James  Watt,  Jun. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Taxation  5  confifting  of  fupplementary  Notes  and  Illuftrations. 

Amongft  the  beft  papers  in  this  volume  is,  Mr.  Rofcoe’soa 
the  Comparative  Excellence  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts\  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  circumftance  more  injurious  both  to  ow 

improvement  and  happinefs,  than  a  propenfity  to  engage,  and  per- 
fevcrc,  in  the  ftudy  of  particular  branches  of  fcience,  without  6 1 
taking  that  enlarged  and  general  view  of  our  nature  and  defllnatior, 
by  which  we  ought  to  afeertain  and  arrange,  in  due  fucceffion;  the 
proper  objefts  of  our  purfuit.  For  want  of  attention  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  fubjeA,  learning'  and  indullry  have  frequently  been  exerted c& 
unworthy  objefls ;  and  genius  and  talle  trifled*  away,  without  eito 
affording  advantage  to  mankind,  or  obtaining  reputation  to  their 
poffeffor.  .  •  *  *  I 

•  If,  from  the  time  of  our  entrance  on  the  world,  we  were  cna  bid 
fully  to  exercife  thofc  powers  of  mind  which  are  but  gradually 
folded,  this  would  be  the  firft  confideration  which  would  fugged  itl<rl- 
to  a  rational  being ;  and  though  thofe  powers  are  developed  only  h]f 
degrees,  yet  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  every  man,  when,  collcd- 
ing  together  thofe  ideas  which  have  been  ruffered  to  wander  almrf 
unrellrained  over  the  fields  of  amufement,  it  behoves  him  to  coufitifr 
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inth  frnous<attcntioD»  that  tablet  which  is  to  contain,  in  eternal  co« 
loars,  the  pidure  his  future  life;  and,  like  a  Ikilful  artift,  to  ob« 
j^rre  what  requites  .his  firft  attention,  and  what  are  only  fecondary 
cbjcfis  of  his  regardL**— .*  In  admitting  that  the  arts  are  intended 
for  our  gratification,  it  muft  not  be  underllood  that  utility  is  exclu* 
i  irely  the  end  of  fcience,  and  amufement  the  end  of  the  arts.  From 
I  the  fitkiy  ^  the  fciences  the  underftanding  is  enlarged,  and  the  facul* 

1 00  ftrcngthened;.‘from  that  of  the  arts,  the  aifedions  are  exercifed^ 
ind  the  heart  is  improved. 

<  It  would  be  fuperfluous,  before  the  prefent  audience,  to  enter 
into  an  explanation  of  this  fehtiment ;  for  who  has  not  experienced 
that  delightful  glow,  that  inexpreffible  fenfation,  favourable  to  vir* 
toe  and  humanity,  which  the  labours  of  the  genuine  poet  never  fail 
to  iofpiref  Whro  has. not  felt  himfelf  roufed  to  adion,  or  excited  to 
picy,  or  affeded  with  fotial  forrow^  by  the  powerful  cfFeds  of  har¬ 
mony,  or  the  vivid  reprefentations  of  the  pencil  f  After  being  con- 
verfant  with  thefe  arts,  the  mind  feels  itfelf  foothed  and  foftened, 

It  then  capable  of  receiving  more  diftindly  and  deeply,  and  re* 
ig  to  more  effedual  purpofe,  thofe  finer  impreflions,  whence  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  human  happinefs  is  derived,  and  which 
rgive  rife  to,  or  highly  improve,  all  the  charities  of  focial  life. 
Let  us  not  then  conclude,  that,  becaufe  the  fine  arts  are  appa* 

^  calculate  for  the  gratification  of  our  feelings, 'therefore  they 
0  be  pollponed  to  all  the  more  ferious  avocations  which  have  be* 
been  noticed.  It  is  efa^ir  province  to  ad  upon  our  afFedions 
)aifions,  the  im‘^'ulfes  of  which  have  often  as  principal  a  (hare 
€  diredipn  of  our  condud  as  the  fuggeilions  of  our  judgment; 
0  regulate,  corred,  and  harmonife  them,  by  thofe  means  wh|ch 
idence  has  afforded  us,  becomes  therefore  a  part  of  our  duty  no 
flential  than  the  improvement  of  many  of  the  fciences,  or  the 
ation  of  our  rational  powers. 

To  afeertain  the  particular  rank  to  which  the  arts  are  entitled^ 
t  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  That  they  ought  by 
^s  to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  moral  fcience,  is  certain  ; 
erhaps  feveral  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  clofcly  conneded 
the  utility  of  mankind,  may  have  a  ftronger  claim  on  our  time 
abilities ;  but  that  they  are  invariably  to  be  pofiponed  to  the 
of  nature,  .in  all  its  branches,  cannot  be  allowed.  From  the 
nplation  of  heroic  adions,  whether  communicated  by  the  pea 
e  peodl,  feelings  are  incited,  ffrongly  conneded  with  the  firft 
tading  objed  of  our  pur/^uit,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
cement  of '  virtue  and  the  improvement  of  human  life, 
muff  aifo  remark,  that  as  an  unvaried  application  to  one  pur* 

>  not  only  irkfome  to  us,  but  frequently  defeats  the  end  it  aims 
lofe  occupations,  by  whofe  afliftance  the  mind  can  relax  without 
fating,  and  amufe  without  degrading  itfelf,  mult  ever  fiand 
incur  eftimation;, and,  by  being. intermingled  with  our  more 
^  labors,  will  afford  a  degree  of  cheerfulnefs,  vigour,  and 
which  will  tend  more  than  any  other  means  to  infur^  fucceft 
^cr  pnrfuits. 
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grand  objeft  of  our  endeavours:  and  that  even  the  improvement  of 
our  intelled  is  laudable,  principally,  as  it  promotes  this  great  end. 

*  Let  it,  however,  be  permitted  me  to  remark,  that,  throughot 
this  elTay,  1  have  confidered  every  individual  of  mankind  as  engage! 
to  improve  his  abilities,  and  thereby  promote  his  own  happine&io 
the  utmod  of  his  power;  but  that  1  by  no  means  would  though 
to  detradl  from  the  charaAers  of  thole  men  who  have  employed  tkir 
time  «and  talents  an  the  purfuit  of  particular  fciencesr  even  to  tli 
ezclolion  of  others ;  and,  by  arriving  at  eminence  in  them,  haveei> 
tended  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  fmoothed  the  way  b 
future  travellers..  Infinite  are  the  obligations  mankind. are  under )i 
the  illudrioos  charaders  who  have,  thus  devoted  .themfelves  tob 
public  good:  but  we  may  reafonably  expeA.  to  iland  excufed,! 
whild  we  enjoy  .the  fruits  of  fuch  generous  ardour,  .  we  aim  tt'tlii 
fecurity  of  our  private  happinefs,  and  prefer  the  fecret  confeioufaei 
of  a  proper  difeharge  of  the. duties  of  life,  to  the  popular  approii 
tion,  which  defervedly  waits  upon  thofe  who  have  fuccefsfully  exerts 
their  abilities  on  fubjefts  which  have  little  or  no  connexion  withd 
promotion  of  virtue,  and  the  advancement  of  moral  reditude/ 
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Reafons  for  fuppofing  that  Lakes  have  been  more  numera 
than  they  are  at  prefent;  wiih  an  Attempt  to  affign  the  Cati 
whereby  they  have  been  defaced.  ,  By  J.  Gough,  of  K/ni 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Percival.  j 

.  An  Argument  againft  the  DpiSfrlne  of  Materlalifm.  A 
dreflfed  to  Thomas  Cooper,  Efq.  By  John  Ferriar,  M.D* 

Comments  on  Sterne.  ♦By  John  Ferriar, 

An  Account  of,  and  Obfervations  on,  different  Blue  C 
lours,  produced  from  the  Mother  Water  of  Soda  Phofporatajl 
^  Mr.  Thomas  Willis,  of  London,~Conimunicated  by  1 
Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.'‘&c;  ♦  ''  ^  ' 
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icndcnt  Company  of  Foot,  F.  A.  S.  and  Correfponding  Mem- 
icr  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Mancheftcr, 
Obfervations  on  Alphabetical  CharaAers,  and  particularly 
in  the  Englifli  Alphabet ;  with  an  Attempt  to  Chew  its  Infuffi- 
jcncy  to  cxprefs,  with  due  Precifion,  the  Variety  of  Sounds 
rbich  enrich  the  Language.  By  Mr.  Samuel  Harvey.** 

On  the  Action  of  Metallic  Oxydes  and  Earths  upon  Oils, 
n  low  Degrees  of  Heat.  By  Mr.  Peter  Henry.— ‘Communi- 
:atd  by  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

Ah  Aboourit  of  an  "ancient  Mode  of  Sepulture  in  Scotland^ 
By  Mr.  Alexander  Copland. — Communicated  by  Dr.  Percival. 

Meteorological  Obfervations  made  on  different  Parts  of  the 
iycftem  Coaft  of  Great  Britain.  Arranged  by  Garnett, 
D.  Phyfician  at  Harrogate.* 

I  ; 

I  Of  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume  the  moft  ingenious 
nd  important,  in  our  judgment,  are,  that  by  Dr.  Percival  oa 
iakes ;  that  on  the  Ufes  of  Claffical  Learning  by  Dr.  Gre- 
pry;  and  the  Meteorological  Obfervations  of  Dr.  Garnett. ' 

Extract  from  Dr,  Percivars  Paper  on  Lakes, 

*  There  are  many,  valleys  in  the  north  of  England,  which,  if  we 
ay  judge ’from  their  appearance,  have  formerly  been  filled  with 
[Iter. .  The  eon/es»  which  feem  fcooped  out  of  the  fides  of  feveral 
ills,  are  perhaps  the  moft  fingular  objetls  of  the  kind.  The  en- 
^  into  one  of  thefe  places  always  lies  through  a  narrow  pafs,  be- 
?een  two  fteep  banks.  A  rivulet  moft  commonly  flows  through  this 
jening,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  conveys  away  the  fuperfluous  water 
t  bafo'o  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  natural  amphitheatre.  If  the 
of  this  ftream  be  traced  to  fome  part  where  its 'declivity  isTn- 
^fupted  by  a  ’plain,  the  obferver  may  have  an  opportunity  of  difeo- 
what -has  once  been‘its  employment;  for  he  will  frequently 


^  it  flowing  along  a' channel  coniiderably  elevated  by  a  broad  bed 
P^bWca.’t  fragments  coniiituting  this  ridge  are,  in  all  pro- 
the  tanains  a  rock,  that  formerly  occupied  the  opening 
is  now  ibeentramce  to  the  cove. 

‘  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  valleys  of  greater  ejttent,  and 
^^dUUnt.frqm  thefummitsoi  the  hills,  which  ap^^ar  to  be  the 
refervoirs  of  ancient  lakes ;  for,  in  them,  the  natural  Jfrata 
country  arc  buried  under  deep  beds  of  fand  and  pebbles.  Their 
^  ^’frequently  diverfified  with  little  cminencesi  which/  in  figure 
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cent. date  than  the  primitive  llrata  of  the  furroundin^  country  ;aiii 
^at  the  tidbs  of  the  ocean  were  not  concerned  in  lodging  it  where  it 
now  find  it.  For  though  it  would  be  folly  to  feek  for  flidls  btk 


now  find  it.  For  though  it  would  be  folly  to  feek  for  flidls  btk 
heaps  of  pebbles  defcribed  above,  bccaufe  they  would  be  unavoldibl; 
crulned  to  pieces,  during;  the  formation  of  thefe  eminences,  by  tie 
fragments  of  which  they  confifl  being  thrown  forcibly  together  bj 


the  currents }  yet  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  gentler  undulation 


which,  after  running  over  firau  in  a  ftate  of  decompofition,  di 
charg^  jQl  the  impurities  coIleAed  in  their  refpeAive  courfes  ini 
valleys  full  of  water  at  the  time;  and  that  the  rubbilh,  which pb 
covers  their  fides,  confilb  of  thefe  impurities,  difpofed  in  their  pn 
font  order  and  arrangemrat  by  the  currents  of  the  primitive  lakes/ 

Extract  Z)r.  CrrgwyV  ?/*  Oajfid 

Education^ 

*  Froip  a  fait  confi^ation  of  the  real  ufes  of  daffical  iiteratnr 
(bme  practical  conclufions  refuk,. which  appear  of  no  inconiiderai 
importance  in  the  education  of  youth. 

.  ^  Imprefled,  as  1  am,  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the  advantages  refaldi 
from  a  dafiical  eduction,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an  unr^ 
able  and  enthufiafik  regard  has  fometimes  been  paid  to  the  wrick 
of  the  ancients.  Infiead  of  confiderkg  them  as  ufefisl  affiftaotpi 
guides  to  knowledge,  they  have  been  extoU^  as  containing  witl 
ihemielves  all  that  U  worthy  of  being  known ;  and  men  have  mi^ 
the  rudiments  of  fcience,  for  fcience  itfelf.  How  many  have  devt^ 
their  lives  to  the  fiudy  of  the  claScs,  as  if  there  were  no  other  dii* 
to  be  performed>  no  other  advantages  to  be  obtained,  no  oihes  I 
cels  So  be  reaped  I  How  many  have  comioBodj  duriqg  the^ 
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ifteoce*  in  the  elements  of  fcieoce,  withoat  extending  their  mws  to 
any  thing  beyond  thepi^  without*  indeed  making  i^ie  of  their  owp 
uoderftanding  ? 

(boold  wifli  to  fee  the  ancients  ftudied  for  their  matter,  as  ^11 
as  for  their  language  but  the  information  which  they  convey  is  too 
commonly  made  a  fecondary  confideration.  The  attention  of  youth 
is  dircAed  to  the  elegant  latinity  of  C^r  and  of  Horace,  not  to  the 
hfis,  obfervations,  or  precepts,  which  are  contained  in  thefe  valuable 
aathors.  If  the  tutors  of  our  ^outh  condefcend  to  remark  even  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  daffies,  it  is  not  on  the  beauty  of  fentiment,  it  is 
got  on  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  ^maginatipn,  it  is  not  on  the  poetical 
oroaments— -their  attenuon  is,  at  the  utmpilj  extended  to  2^  choice  of 
words,  to  a  curious  grammatical  conneidon,  or  to'the  nice  intricacies 
of  idiomatical  phraleology. 

<  At  the  revival  of  letters  a  race  of  commentatprs  were  uferul,  if 
pot  necclTary ;  they  were  the  pioneers  of  literature,  who  deared  the 
way  for  more  refpeAable  adventurers :  but,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Gteratore,  can  we  behold,  withoat  regret,  a  man  of  genius  dedicate* 
a  life  to  a  few  barren  and  fruitlefs  verbal  criticifms,  to  the  regu¬ 
lating  of  a  few  phrafes,  or  correAing,  in  a  few  inftances,  the  quan- 
ity  and  metre  of  an  obfeure  author ;  when,  had  he  applied  his  talents 

i'  y  ought  to  have  been  applied,  he  perhaps  would  have  produced 
ginafeompofition,  more  valuable  than  the  produAion  on  which 
s  fo  unworthily  bellowed  his  labour  ? 

^6  write  Latin  decently  and  intelligibly,  may  occafionalty  prove 
renience  to  a  literary  man,  chiefly  in  facilitating  his  commerce 
breign  literati ;  but  furely  the  attempt  (for  it  is  but  an  attempt) 
npbfe  poetical  produAions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is,  at  bed,  only 
ues  of  elegant  trifling.  If  life  be  ihort,  and  fcience  of  un- 
led  extent ;  if  our  duties  be  man^,  and  but  few  our  opportunities 
difying  for  them,  and  performing  them  as  we  ought ;  are  we 
d  in  negleAing  folid  and  ufeful  branches  of  knowledge ;  are 
purfue  draws,  and  leaves,  and  Goffimer,  whi^e  we  leave  the 
and  fruits,  which  (hoiild  be  the  fuppprt  of  tife^  to  perilh  and 
f  .  ' 

lie  example  of  fome  of  our  enlightened  neighbours  on  th^  con* 
may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  our  imitation.  They  ftudy  the  an- 
,  but  they  dudy  them  to  read  and  imitate  them.  They  are  not 
to  this  dudy  a*^ne;  they  make  themfelves  maders  not  only 
ancient,  but  of  the  modern  languages ;  they  can  converie  with 
dl-informed  of  ocher  nations,  and  they  can  read  their  works, 
an  infinite  extent  of  knowledge  is  opened  to  their  view ;  and 
^  lefs  Ukely  to  be  the  prejudice  than  the  cloideied 

t,  who  expe^  to ‘find  the  whole  Qf  knowledge  in  the  blind  re¬ 
ef  ancieptfcholiads^^^whofe  pbilofophy  is  locked  up  in  Plato^ 
morals  and  poliucs  are  only  derived  from  Aridotle,  and 
i  the  tales  of  Pliny'as  the  pcffcAion  of  natural  fcience,* 

'  f  7$  it  continued,  1 

^  f  ^  •  • 


33^  Stedman^  Narrative  of  a  Five  Years  Exf  edition^  Uc. 

Art.  Vir.  Narrative  of  a  Five  Years  Expedition  again/!  ilf  i 
revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam^  in  Guiana^  on  the  wild  Coaji  of\ 
South  America^  from  the  Year  1772  to  1777  >  elucidating 
Hijlory  of  that  Country^  and  dejcribing  its  Produ^ions^  vk. 
^adrupedsy  Birdsy,  FiJhiSy  Reptiles^  TreeSy  Shrubs^  Fruits^ 
and  Roots ;  with  an  Account  of  the-  Indians  of  Guianoy  ani 
Negroes  of  Guinea.  By  Captain  f.  G.  Stedman.  IlluJirotU 
with  Eighty  elegant  Engravings  from  Drawings  made  by  tht 
Authory  pp.  8i2.  4to.  2  yols.  3!*  3s.  boards.  Johnfoa, 
London,  1796. 

^T^HE  father  of  experimental  and  found  philofophy,  as  a 
.  frontifpiece,  to  his  Novum  Organum,  or.  New  Inftru^ 
ment  for  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge,  has  chofen  the  figure 
of  a  ibip  in  full  fail,  with  a  motto  from  the  book  of  Daniel, 
^  And  [in'the  latter  days]  many  fhall  pafs  to  and  fro,  and  know- 
*  ledge  (hall  be  increafed/ — The  extended  intercourfc  of  men 
and  nations  promotes  knowledge  in  two  ways.  Firft,  it  pre- 
fchts  to  the  fpeculative  mind  new  fufcjefts  of  obfervation ;  fe- 
Condly,  it  explodes  error,  and  eftabliiihes  the  truth,  byfreedif. 
culfion  and  examination.  To  fuch  inquirers  after  truth  as  Ca[h 
tain  Stedman,  the  motto  of  Lord  Bacon  may  be  applied  more 
literally  than  to  fedentary  philofophers ;  though .  thefe,  too,  are 
greatly  ailifted  in  their  inveftigation  by  the  general  mafs  of  dif- 
covery  brought  home  to  their  doors  and  their  clofcts,  by  meani 
of  voyages  and  travels ;  the  moll  inftruclive  as  well  as  the  moft 
amufing  fpecies  of  writing.  There  is  nothing  that  is  fo  inte- 
refting  and  pleafing  to  the  human  foul  as  to  contemplate  the 
various  and  ever- varying  face  of  nature,  and  human  nature 
placed  in  various  and  varying  fituations.  Linked  by  the  chalfl 
of  fympathy  and  focial  afFedlion  to.  fellow-men,  and  in  fonie  de¬ 
gree  to  all  fentient  creatures,  we  eafily, enter  into  the  circum- 
fiances  and  feelings  of  the  traveller ;  ai>d  nothing  is  indiffereni 
to  the  reader  that  materially  concerned  the  author.  As  to  ih( 
face  of  external  nature,  it  raifes  the  contemplative  mind,  ov  t!s 
inftances  it  every  .where  furniOies  of  wifdom,  benevolence,  anc 
harmony  of  defign,  to  one  great  Caufe — concerned  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  his  family.  Emotions  of  the  fublimeft  and  afFcflini 
kind  warm  the  bread  of  the  Platonic  philofopher,  and  the  powe 
of  philbfophic  melancholy  Heals  on  the « mind  and 'heart  of  ih< 
enlightened  poet ;  while  the  attentive  and  fagacibus  mori<lift  re¬ 
marks  and  illuftrates  the  happy  influence,  which,  to  live  anj 
converfe  with  nature,  a  diftance  from .  the  infeilious 

of  dilSpation  and  vice,  has  on  the  charaiSt^r  and  deiiiny 

....  bumai 
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^mankind*.  But  it  is  not  to  the  philofopher  and  the  poet 
ggly  that  the  face  of  nature  yields  delight.  Even  the  fhepherd 
to  climbs  the  rugged  rock,  or  precipitous  mountain,  not 
fichout  danger  as  well  as  toil,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prof- 
»a,“*far  and  wide,  bdow.  Nor  is  there  any  one  who 
llto  not  take  ple^ure,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  very  fliadow, 
u  it  werC}  of  nature,  whether  pourtrayed  by  the  pen  or  the 

I  pencil  t  •  •  ^  ' 

There  is  fuch  a  variety  In  nature,  and  her  fecret  refources 
0(1  connexions  with  various  elements  and  organifed  forms  fo 
piny,  and  fo  hard  to  be  difeovered,  that  even  the  fame  feenes 
jkI  appearances,  when  deferibed  by  different  men  of  genius^ 
rfbrd  variety  of  entertainment— men  of  different  habits  and 
ifoiations,  feeing  objefls  in  different  Hghits,  and  under  different 
jfociations  of  ideas*  But  when  a  feene  fo  various  and  fo  new 
Guiana,  or  the  wTld  coaft  of  South  America,  is  deferibed 
ijfaman  of  feeling,  of  found  fenfe,  and  ho  inconfiderable  (hare 
d  knowledge,  and  that  feene  is  illudrated  by  faithful  and  ele* 
drawings,  a  feafl:  of  inftrudion  and  entertainment  is 
Kightened  and  made  piquant  by  novelty ;  and- we  are  indulged 
is  a  kind  of  literary  luxury. — Captain  Stedman  is  a  man  of 
Ibife  and  penetration ;  a  friend  to  humanity,  without  that  fana* 
Scifm  which' lofes  fight  of  pradticability  and  found  policy;  un- 
ifeded,  good-humoured,  and  pleafant;  faithful  to  nature  and 
Iruth,  candid  and  impartial :  nioderately  converfant  with  bufinefe 
and  the  affkiits  of  nations;  but  his  genius  and  turn  is  chiefly  in* 
din^to  natural  hiftory,  particularly  geography,  meteorology, 
iai  zoology.  The  nature  as  well  as  the  defign  of  bis  book  is 
ktforth,^  on  the  whole,  not  without  juftnefs,  in  bis  • 


*  This  work  being  one  of  the  .moll  flngular 'produAions  ever 
dh-ed  to  the  public,  1  think  it  right  to  give  die  reader  a  (hort  Iketch 
^  what.he  is  gmng  to  perufe.  Lhave  endeavoured  to  arrange  mat- 
Jn.feme  d^r,ee,  like  a  l^ge  garden,  where  one  meets  wUh'the 
iveet-fmelllog .  ^wex  and  the  thorn,  the  goid-befpangled  fly  and 
Milome  repdle»  the  rlcheft  glowing  plumage  and  the  darkelt  llUdes  $ 
die  whole  fo  variegated  as  to  aflbrd,  I  hope,  both  information  and 
Jaufement,  without  racking  or  deprefling  the  fpirits,  and  damping 


iveet-fmelllog .  ^wex  and  the  thorn,  the  goid-befpangled  fly  and 


t  €3  I  O 

afford,  I  hop 


•  See  particularly  Profcflbr* Zimmerman  on  Solitude ;  and  Virgil's 


^^gics  and  Tbomfbn's  .Seafoas  paflim 

I  •  .  r  .  ^ 

t  b  mud  ^  admitted^  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  another  con 
Mention  that  enters  into’ obr  fdmihiHoo  of  a  fine  landfcape  painting 
^  <^tea  compofidon  •,  toamdy,  the  genius  of  powers  of  the  artid. 


1 
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the  mind  $  not^  indeed,  in  the  modern  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  lly]« 
but  in  a  iimple  tale,  where  truth  ii  the  chief  ornament.  *  Here  in  the 
different  chara^tcrs.of  «  cominander»  a  rebel  negro,  a  planter,  iwl 
a  Have,  not  only  tyranny  is  expofed,  but  benevolence  and  humanity 
are  unveiled  to  the  naked  eye.  Here  the  warrior^  the  hifltorian,  the 
merchant,  and  the  iDver  of  natuial  phtloibphy,  will  meet  with  fome 

fratificatibn;' wlale,  for  having  introduced  mv  private' adventures, 
muh  make  fome  apology ;  but  none  for  thoft  of  the  idveiy  flave^* 
who  make!)  not  the  leaft  uiUrefting  figure  in  thefe  pages;  as  female 
virtue  in  diilrels,  efpecially  when  accompanied  with  yol2th^md'beauty, 
muft  ever  claim  protefUon.  Upon* the  wholes  perhaps  fome  al'owi 
ance  may  be  made,*  when  the  reader  confiders  he  is  perufiog  no  ro- 
mance  compofed  of  fiQion,  but  a  real  hifiory,  totally  unembellilhed 
with  the  marvellous  the  produftlon  of  an  officcri  whofe  pen  an^ 

Eencil  alone  have  been  employed;  ‘and  on  the  fpot*— a  circumitance 
ut  very  fcldom  met  with.  .  •  *•••  ••  •;  -"*  •  •  •*  ‘• 

^  As  to  the  Ibbcking 'cruelties  that  are  here  fp  frequently  expofed, 
let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that,*'to  deter  others  from  fimilar  inhuman  prsc- 
tices,  and  teach  them  virtue;  was  my  foie  and'  only  motive ;  while,* 
on  the  other  hand;  it  muft'be  ^obferved,  that  liberty;  nay  even  tod 
much  lenity,  when  fuddtnly  grmted  to  illiterate  and  unprincipled  men, 
muft  be  'to^ll  parties  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious.  Witnefs  the  Owa 
and  Sarameoa  negroes  in  Surinam,  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica,  the  Cl 
ribbs  of  Su.Vincent,  &c.  f 

W  hile.thc*  colony- of  Surinam,  however,  ,  is  reeking  and  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  African  •negroes^  truth  tompeh  'me  to  obferve,* 
that  the  Dutch  there  are  not.  the  only  guilty ;  but  that-  to  mod  othei 
iiatioas,  particularly  the  Jews,  is*  owing  this  almoftconllant  anddia 
bolical  barbarity.  -  •  •  •  •  *1  .  ..v 

t  Reader,  perufe  the  pages  annexed  with  impartiality  and  wit 
temper— fort  the  flowers  from  the  weeds-^ldivide' the  gold  feilfull 
from  the  drofs— and  perhaps  you  may  not  regret  the' hours  yduhav 
thus  dedicated.  A  few  orthographical  errors  and  inaccuracies  bar 
been  dfeovered,  particularly  in  the  firfl  volume,  from  my  havin; 
unavoidably  been  prevented  from  fuperintending  its  progreis  while  i 
die  prers.'-'^But  in  a  (hort  errata,*and  particularly-  in  the  index,  t 
which  I  vefeb  the  curicus,*  will  be  found*  properly  fpelt  the  names  6 
men  and  things.^  Let  it,  however,  not  be  underftoed  ’  that  I  eve 
laid»claim  to'excellencc  in  writii^  or  drawhig ;  but'if  the  plain 
tnanly  *trutli,  .fo  often  fpoken  ofr  and*  fo  feldom  found/  are  of  an 
avaH— l*prefuii)e  to  hope  that  thefe  volumes  ard  not  entirely  unworib 
|ho  attention  of  a  Britifh  Public.*  v* . 

Our  author,  having  premifed  fome  particulars  refpeding  him 
fel^'  for- the  pufpofc  of  ex{daining  and  vindicating  his  conduct  iii 
quUtihg  the  firitl/h  .'riaVal '  l^vice,  and’  entering  firft  into  ^ 
military  and  then  intO''tbe'mariift  fervice  of ‘Holland  j^all  wbjcl 
is  vety  becoming  an  officer  and  a  gentlemtin),  proceeds  to 

w  account  (Tfffie  ezpe^tion ; ‘v"  -*  • 

;i..  ..cC -ui.r  •,.*  f  .v  ,  vM  ;  i  #  Jl 
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•b  the  year  1772  a  confiderable  body  of  armed  nepoes  had  aflem- 
I  io  the  forefts  of  Surinam »  and  became  eittreiiieTy  formidable  to 
cdony#  which  determined  the  States  bf  the  United  Provinces  to 
lid  out  I  fufiicient  maritime  force  to  oppofe  the  "infurgenb,  and,  if 
^elf  the  itifarreQion.  Five  hundr^  vdunteers,  fine 
Log  meDi  under  the  comndanid  of  Colonel  Fourgeobd*  fonfied  into 
CocompdAic’i  embodied  as  a  Kgiment  of  marines^'  and  em- 
^rfoil  bb^rd  the  Boteas' and' Weftellingwerf  men  of  war,  and 
M  fHgite-bhilt'tl^nfpbrts*,  fet  fait  from  "the  Texel  on  Chriftmas 
bf  x?^*"  About  the  ciitie'bf  their  paffing  the  tropic  the  boat* 
^S  mate  of  the  Boreas',  whofe'  hand  Ifad  flipped  by  the  wet, 
from  the  foreyard-arm  into  the  iea.  Hfi  pirefence  of  mind 
lolling  ^be  captain;  as  he  floated  aiongfide,  *  Be  not  alarmed 
'Ibr  ihe, 'Sir;*  in  the  dDUfidence  of  meeting  with  relief,' attraded 
(colisr  cr  mpaflibn,  and  even' caufed  foroe  murmuring,  as  nohflift- 
Kc  was  ofiered  him  t' in  eonf^quehce '  of  which,  after*  fwimming 'a 
DiliderSbie  time  within  view,  the^  unfortunate  yobng  man  went  t6 
rbottom.^  •••“  '  *  •  •*  ‘  •  . 


I  -Ml-  •.  • 

X)iere  is  certainly  an  apathy  and  cruel  coldnefs  in  the  national 
bader  of  ihe  Dutch.'  Such  inhuman  indifFetenc'e'  would  not 
elhewn,  in  limilar  circumftances;  even  by  the' fa1is»  culottes  of 
Mce.— On’  the  2d  6f  Febtuary  they  doubled  Braam’s  Point, 
tllie  embouchure ‘of  the  river  Of  Surinam.'  '  '  ‘  '  ’ 

'Oar  (hips  crews  were  now  in  the  higheft  flow  of  fpirits,  feeing 
^felves  iurrbunded’by  the  inptl  deliglHful  verdure,' while  the  river 
eaed  alive  by  the  many  boats  and  barges  palfing  aiid  repal&ngto 
eos,  while  groups  of  natied  boys  and  girls  were  promifcuoufly 
hying  and  flouncing,  like  fo  many  tritms  and  mermridsy  in  the 
ser.’.  The  fcene  was  new  to  all,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  muflc, 
>ging,  and  cheering,  on  theydeclc,  as  well  as  in  the  rigging,  from 
t  ideas vof  happinefs  which  each  individual  now  promiicd  himfelf 
itkis  luxuriant;  flourifhing  fpot ;  while  between  decks  th^  heat  was 
Kome  infupportable.  But  how  miferably  thefe  po6r  fellows  were 

tttken  in  their  reckoning,  (hall  foon  be  fcen. . 

M  mut),  indeed,  acknowledge^  that  nothing  could  equal  the  de* 
lenfations  with  which  we  feemed  intoxicated  by  the  fragrance 
tbedemorfs,  limes,  oranges’,  and  flowers',  wafted  over  from  the 
^ning  plantations  that  line  the  banks,— —During  our  flay  in  this 
the  companies  frequently  Walked  on  ihore;*  and  1  accompanied 
^in  their  excurfions ;  but  the'pleafore  I  had  flattered  myielf  with, 
^  exchanging  the  confinement  of  a  (hip  for  the  liberty  of  ranging 
delicious:country,  was  damped  by  the  firft  objcA  which  pre* 

Ed  itfelf  after  roy  landing.  *  This  was  a  young  female  (lave, 

^  k  only  covering  was  a  rag  tied  round  her  loins,  which,  ‘like  her 
%  was  Ucerated  in  leveral  places  by  the  flroke  of  the  whip.  The 
^  which  had  been  committed  by  this  miferabie' vidfim  of  tyranny 
^the  non-performance  of  a  talk  to  which  (he* was  apparently  un* 
Ni  for  wnich  fhe  was  fentenced  to  receive  two  hpndrtd  l^es, 
^  . . . '  ^  and 
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and  to  drag,  during  fome  months,  a  chain  feveral  yards  io  len&tl, 

one  end  of  kvhich  was  locked  round  her  ancle,  and  to  the  other 

affixed  a  weight  of  at  lead  a  hundred  pounds.  Strongly  afFefted  wit! 

this  (hockingcircumllar.ee,  1  took  a  draught  of  the  unhappy  fufferer 

2Xkd  retained  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  planters  lowar' 

Ibefe  miCsrable  fubjeds  to  their  power/  .  ' 

#  • 

When  they  arrived  at  Paramoribo,  the  chief  town  of  the  fet 
.  tlement,  they  were  fuperbly  entertained  by  the  governor.  Cap^ 
tain  Stedmani  after  partaking  of  the  fumptuous  feaft,  fet  out  i 
fearch  of  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Lolkens,  a  hofpitable  gendemai 
who  bad  long  obligingly  invited  him  to  make  it  his  own. 

•  I  loon  difeovered  the  place;  but  my  receptipn  was  fo  ludicrom 
that  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  the  particulars.  On  knocking  at  th 
door,  it  was  opened  by  a  young  female  negro,  o(  a  mafculine  appeal 
JIDce,  whofe  only  drefs  was  a  fingU  petticoat,  and  who  had  a  lighte 
tobacco  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a  burning  candle  in  the  other,  whic 
fce  brought  clofe  to  my  face,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  me.  I  then  it 
quired  if  her  mailer  was  at  home,  to'which  fhe  replied  ^n  a  languag 
totally  unintelligible  to  me, i  then  mentioned*  his  name,  on  whic 
file  buril  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  difplaying  two  rows( 
Tery  beautiful  teeth  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,-laying  hold  on  {} 
bread  buttons  of  my  coat,  (he  made  me  a  fignal  to  follow  her.  1  wi 
much  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  to  a£t ;  but  went  in,  and  was  aiheredb 
the  girl  into  a  very  neat  apartment,  whither  (he  brought  fome  c: 
cellent  fruit,  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  whith  (he  placed  ape 
the  table.  She  then,  in  the  bed  manner  fhe  was  able,  informed  n 
that  her  mafera,  with  the  reft  of 'his. family,  was  gone  to  fpend  afe 
days  at  his  plantation,  and  that  iihe  was  left  behind  to  receive  i 
Englifh  captain,  whom  (he  fuppofed  to  be  me,  1  fignified  that 
was,  and  filled  her  out  a  tumbler  of  wine,  which  1  had  the  \im 
difficulty  to  perfuade  her  to  accept ;  for  fuch  is  the  degrading  iig 
in  which  thefe  unhappy  beings  arc  confidered,  that  it  is  accountd 
high  degree  of  prefumption  in  them  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  prefet^t 
of  an  European.  1  contrived  for  fome  time  to  carry  on  iomethifi 
Kke  a  ebnverfatibn  with  this  woman,  but  was  Toon  glad  to  put  aaet 
m  it  by  recurring  to  my  bottle, 

^  Tired  with  the  employments  of  the  day,  I  longed  for  fome  re 
and  made  a  fignal  to  my. attendant  that  I  wanted  toileep:  hstn 
motion  was  flrangely  mifconflrued ;  for- flte  immediately^eized  s 
by  the  neck,  and  imprinted  on  my  lips  a  moft  ardent  kiA*»  Hearn 
provoked  at  this  unexpeAed  and  (from  one  of  her  colour)  unwclcoi] 
ialntation,  1  difentangled  myfelf  from  her  embraces,  and  angn 
Bung  into  the  apartment  for- my  place  of  reft.  But  here  I  was  aga 
purfued  by  my  black  tormentor,  who,* jd  oppolkion  to  all  1  cou 
fay,  infifted  upon  pulling  off  my  fhoes  and  ftockings;  and  in  a  m 
ment  difencumbered  me  of  that  part  of  roy  apparel,  1  was  extreine 
chagrined  at  her  cotkIuA  ;  though  this  U  an  office  commonly 
formed  by  the  (laves  in  Surinam  to  >all* ranks  and  fexes  witl^ 
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fl^eption.  Nor  ought  any  one  to  conceive  that  this  apparently  ex- 
nordinary  conduft  refulted  from  any  peculiarity  of  difpofition  in  the 
her  behaviour  was  only  fuch  as  would  have  been  pradifed  by 
generality  of  female  negro  flaves,  and  what  will  be  found,  by 
jlihVc  who  vifit  the  Weft  India  fettlemcnts,  to  be  charaftcriftic  of 
^  whole  dark  fifterhood.* 

More  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  and  in  general  relating  to  the 

Eliion  and  charaSer  of  females  of  every  rank,  or  rather  of 
ranks,  amufe  the  reader  in  p.  25,  &c.  and  378,  &c* 
1.  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Narrative. 

Diffip^tion  and  luxury.  Captain  Stedman  informs  us,  are 
ipngenial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  climate.  Their  fatal  confe^ 
Bcnces  appear  chiefly  in  the  men,  who  generally  indulge  them* 
Ives  in  intemperance  and  other  fenfual  gratifications,  and  who 
ppear  withered  and  enervated  in  the  extreme.  Nor  do  the 
Itole  females  exhibit  a  more  alluring  appearance — though  our 
ithor  was  acquainted  with  fome  who  were  entitled  to  contend- 
rthc  prize  of  beauty  with  the  faireft  European. 

✓ 

»  [  To  be  continued.  ] 


Gregory  obferves,  in  a  preface,  that, 

‘  *  To  be  ignorant  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  cftablilhment,  cor- 
and  reformation,  of  the  religion  we  profefj,  is  not  only  un« 
Want,  but  difgraceful.  The  welUdifpofed  Chriftian,  however, 
is  neither  poffefled  of  much  learning  nor  of  much  leifurc,  will 
it  difficult  to  gratify  his  laudable  curiofity,  in  this  refped,  from 
of  the  voluminous  hiftories  of  the  church,  which  have  been  hi* 
opublifhed,  and  leaft  of  all  from  the  tedious  and  almoft  unin- 
giblc  work  of  Moftieim.  Even  thofe  whofe  profeflion  leads  them 
ftudies  (independent  of  the  enormous  expence  of  thefe  pub* 
'ons)  will  And  it  difficult  to  glean  from  them  a  clear  and  diftinft 
of  Chriftianity.  1  was  myfelf  fully-fcnfible  of  thefe  inconve* 
tswhen  engaged  in  a  courfc  of  ftudy  preparatory  to  holy  orders  | 
1  determined,  if  Providence  (hould  ever  grant  me  Icifure,  to  at* 
fuch  a  clear -and  comprehenfive  abridgment  of  ecdefiafticat 
^7  as  nnght  relieve  others,  in  (bme  meafure>  from  the  difficukiet 
had  experienced.*  bech  were  the  unpreffioni  under  which 

thefe 
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ilT.  VIII.  An  Hijlory  of  the  Chriftian  Churchy  from  the  earlieji 
Piriods  to  the  prefent  ,Time.  By  George  Gregor y^  D.  D.  Joint 
Ewning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hofpital.^  and  Curate  of 
luGiles^s^  Cripplegate\  Author  of  EJfays  Hiftorical  and  Moraly 
A  New  Edition^  enlarged.  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  IC95. 
ho.  14s.  boards,  _  JCearfley.  London,  1795. 
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thefe  volumes  were  originally  compiled. — Though  an  ccclcfiadlc  o 
the  church  of  England,  I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  every  feft  q 
ChrilUans  with  candour;  and  I  can  truly  fay*  that  I  love  and  refpg{ 
them  all.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pain  tKan  the  confeiouftef 
of  having  mifrepre(en(ed  any.  I  have,  in  general,  extradled  my  ac 
count  of  their  tenets  from  their  own  writers ;  and  if  I  have  beei 
guilty  of  any  millake,  it  has  been  folely  for  want  of  perfeftinfor 
mation  concerping  them,? 

Dr.  Gregqry,  like  other  ecclcfiaftical  hiftorians,  divides  hii 
work  into  centuries,  each  volqme  containing  nine.  And  unde 
each  century,  in  four  diftind^  chapters,  he  gives  an*  account 
I.  Of  the  general  State  of  the  Church.  II.  Of  Dodlrines 
Difeipline,  Government,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies.  HI.  0 
f  Sefts.  IV.  Of  Learning  and  learned  Men. 

The  laft  fedt,  or  rather  clafs,  deferibed  in  thefe  volumes,  is 
that  of  the  Baron  Swedenbourg,  who,  in  the  year  1743,  pro. 
fefled  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  particular  revelation,  and; 
light  of  the  inviliblc  world : 

.  • '  He  was  a  ftrong  aflertor  of  the  frec-agcncy  of  man ;  and  it  mu 
be  confelTed,  that  the  praSical  morals  recommended  by  Baron  Swt 
denbourg  are  of  the  pureft  and  inoft  unexceptionable  kjnd ;  wit 
which,  from  the  bed  authorities,  we  have  feafon  to  believe  his  lif 
perfedly  correfponded.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftance  n 
Ipcfllng  this  fingiilar  chara^er  is,  the  correfpondence  which  h 
adTcrted  he  maintained  wi(h  the  wrld  of  fpirits.  Several  parts  0 
his  writings  are  replete  with  narratives  refpefting  feenes  to  which  h 
pro felTes  to  have  b^h  a  whnefs  in  the  ihyiiible  regions.  Thefe  h 
deferibes  by  expreffions  borrowed  from  the  things  of  this  world 
wliidh  he  alTerts,  however,  are  only  to  be  underllood  in  a  (guratir 
fenl'e,  and  as  correfpofiding,  in^  lome  degree,  with  thof€  which  h 
deferibes. 

*  The  difciplcs  of  Baron  Swedenbourg  arc  very  numerous  I 

Sweden  and  Germany ;  and  have  increafed  confiderably  in  Englan 
within  the  courfe  of  a  few  years.  Some  attempts  have  l}een  latel 
made  to  form  them  into  .a  diilind  fociety;  but  thefe  have  beendil 
approved  by  many  of  the  moil  zealous  admirers  of  the  Baron,  whor 
they  aflert  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  all  feparatiqn,  deiirous  only  0 
efUblifhing  an  invifible  church,  or  the  dominion  of  faith  and  virta 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  they  contend  is  the  true  interpretatio 
of  all  that  he  has  faid  concerning  the  New  Jeruialem,  or  new  churc 
of  Chrift.  •  ^ 

•  The  tenets  of  the  ^inlans  concerning  the  Trinity  have  road 
feme  progrefs  in  England,  efpecially  aii^ng  the  Protefiant  DiiTente 
during  the  courfe  of  this  century. '  The  do^oe  which  was  fupport 
by  Origen,  and  fomc  of  the  fathers,  conceding  jthc  final  falvation  a 
all  mankind,  contrary  to  the  orthodox  opinioiB  ^  the  eternity  of  f< 
ture  punifliments,  has  alfo  been  revived  with  much  zeal,  and  wii 
iofckc  fuccefs,  both  in  England  and  Amcfica.  It  is  fupported 
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of  the  doArine  of  Univerfal  Reftitutlon ;  and  thofe  who  pro* 
It  arc  iclmcd  Univerfalifts.*  • 

Thus  the  hiftory  concludes.  But  a  fedl  is  introduced  before 
he  S\¥edenborglans,  of  much  later  origin, 

<  The  Shakers,  which  were  inftituted  about  the  year  1774  *.  Anna 
Ifefc,  whom  they  ftyle  the  Elcft  Lady,  is  the  head  of  this  party, 
fiey  aflert,  that  Ihe  is  the  woman  fpoicen  of  in  die  12  th  chapter  of 
|e Revelation ;  and  that  (he  fpeaks  fevent;^-two  tongues :  and  though 
tongues  are  unintelligible  to  the  living*  (he  converfes  with  the 
who  underhand  her  language.  They  add  farther*  that  (he  is 
L  mother  of  all  the  elcfl ;  and  (he  travails  for  the  whole  world  : 
ist,  in  (ine*  no  bleffing  can  defeend  to  any  perfon*  but  only  by  and 
^ough  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  Jier  being  po(reired  of  their  (ins, 
ftkeirconifeifing  and  repenting  of  them*  one  by  one*  according  to 
ff  dircAion.  They  vary  in  their  exercifes :  their  heavy  dancings 
lit  is  called*  is  performed  from  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfe 
iDor,  about  four  inches  up  and  down*  both  in  die  men’s  and  wo* 
sen's  apartment*  moving  about  with  extraordinary  tranfport*  ling- 
fometimes  one  at  a  time*  and  fometimes  more.  This  elevation 
b  the  nerves*  fo  that  they  have  intervals  of  (hudderirig*  as  if 
K)' were  in  a  violent  (it  of  the  ague.  They  fometimes  clap  their 
ads,  and  leap  fo  high  as  to  ftrike  the  joifts  above  their  heads, 
bey  throw  o(F  their  outfide  garments  in  thefe  exercifes*  and  (pend 
rir  ftrength  very  cheerfully  this  way :  their  chief  fpeaker  often 
dlifbr  their  attention*  when  they  all  flop*  and  hear  fome  harangue* 
id  then  begin  dancing  again.  They  affert*  that  their  dancing  is 

!c  token  of  the  great  joy  and  happinefs  of  the  Jerufalem  Hate;  and 
aotes  the  viftory  over  (in;  One  of  their  moll  favourite  exertions 
timing  sound  very  fwiftly  for  an  hour  or  two.  This*  they  fay*  is 
Ihew  the  great  power  of  God.* 


*  This  arrangement  is  not  an  over  light  on  the  part  of  our  hifto* 
^  The  tail  kft  that  has  arifen*  and  perhaps  the  laft  that  ever  will 
^  of  iufficient  confidertdon  to  be  noticed  by  any  eccleiiaftical  bif- 
tian  (fince  all  pofllble  extravagancies  that  bear  any  iimilitude*  or 
derive  any  degree  of  plauiibility  from  feripture*  have  been  in- 
(ged,  and  revived  again  and  again  by  different  feAarians}*  is*  the 
■‘AKERS.  .  But*  our  author  obferves*  *  the  names  of  John  Hutc^ih* 
ho  and  Baron  Swedenbourg*  though  not  ftridly  to  be  accounted 
hdarief*  fince  each  of  them  were  [was]  declared  enemies  to  all 
hparadon  •  from  their  refpedive  churches*  have  excited  too  much 
^tioD  to  be  entirely  omitted  in  this  hiftory.’-— Aild  he  tells  us* 
A  note*  that  he  was  under  a  (Ironger  neceifity  of  introducing  them 
becaufe,  for  obvious  rcafons,  the  ufual  account  of  authors 
^ttd  in  this  century. 

It 
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It  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  record  all  the  ravings'  of  po- 
hypochondriac  fanatics.  Thefe,  indeed,  ferve  to  illuftrate  W 
pncumatology  and  phyfiology;  and  with  fuch  llluftrations 
church  hiftory  abounds.  But'  if  this  fall  within  the  provinces 
church  hiftory,  why  ftop  at  Anna  Leefe  ?  Why  not  go  on  t 
Mrs.  Buchan,  who,  fome.  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  a  number  r 
difciples,  or  adherents,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  had'd 
out,  and  was  proceeding,  on  her  journey  to  welcome  the  fecon 
advent  of  Chrift  at  Jerufalem,  until  cold  and  want,  and  a  fea 
fonable  interference  of  the  civil  magiftracy,  on  ocoafion  of  fom 
irregularities  and  indecencies,  fent  them  back  to  their  feveti 

habitations,  in  the  county  of  Air,  in  Scotland. - rThough  Dr 

Gregory,  with  the  mafs  of  theologians,  traces  pagan  rites  am 
ceremonies,  and  the  names  of  princes  and  gods,  and  other  par 
ticulars,  to  patriarchal  hiftory,  than  which  nothing  can  be  men 
chimerical,  he  is  a  man  of  found  fenfe,  and,  on  the  whole 
writes  in  a  rational,  as  well  as  a  liberal,  candid,  and  charitab! 
manner.  Though  wc  cannot  join  our  reverend  author  in  hi 
ftri^Iures  on  the  learned,  judicious,  and  really  ingenious  am 

frofound  Mosheim  *,  any  more  than  thofe  on  many  of  tb 
rench  divines,  we  readily  admit  that,  for  thofe  who  have  no 
leifure  to  perufe  and  pry  into  larger  works,  this  is  the  beilhK 
tory,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  has  been  yet  publiftied  in  an 
language.  Indeed,  it  is  as  copious  and  circumftantial  as  mol 
readers  can  wifti.  In  his  account  of  the  fe^s,  t.  e,  the  endlel 
vagaries  of  the  human  imagination,  he  has  been  rather  to 
particular. 
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♦^HE  charader.and  condu^  of  the  prefent  prime  minille 
feem  to  have  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Dt 
Beddoes,  and  to  occupy  a  go^  deal  of  .his  time  and  attention 
He  publHhed,  about  the  beginning  of  the. prelent, year,  aniro 
nical  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  means  of  relieving  the  prefen 
fcarcity,  and  preventing  the  difeafes  that'arife  from  nieag 
food ;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  our  Number  for  March  la: 


It( 

Chap. 

Mdary 


Alienee 

Chap. 


To  the 


-  *  It  was  evidently  froin  Mosheim’s  introdufiion  to  his  Eccle 
fiaiHcal  Hiftory  that  the  hiftorian.  Dr.  Roi^rdbn,  borrowed  the  ide 
and  fentiments  of  his  celebrated  fermbn  on  the  propagation  of  Chiii 
tianity,  which  firft  brought  him  into  nemee,  and  encouraged  the  am 
bition  of  an  author.  .  .. .. 
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-this,  as  in  that  publication,  we  perceive  an  attempt  at  wit 
pj  ridicule.  But  this  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  Dolor’s 
fi-j  though  here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  happy-  touch,  as  in 
It  comparifon  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  admirers -with  the 
Lning  woman-  of  -  Llanbamlog  and  the  poor  Welch,  who 
fehed  to  her  CTchantments  the  difperdon  and  -ruin  of  the 
Unilh  armada,  p.  -96.  What  renders  our  author  a  formidable 
Eilant,  is,  indefatigable,  vigilance  and  diligence  in  watching 
lerv. movement  of  the  minifter;  acute  difeernment  of  incon- 
lences'and  inconfequences }  a  vigour  t)f  conception,  and  a 
rrefp'^nderit  vfgour'  of  expreffiun;'  and  clearhefs  of  arrange- 
Bit  and  expofition. 

The  Contents  of  the,  prefent, little  volume^are  thefe: 

Cha?.  1>.  Introdudlpry.  Nejutpr  ultra  crepidam, 

*  Penn’d  be  each  pig  within  his  proper  ftye,  ■< 

Nor  into  Hate  concerns  Ict'doftors  pry.’ 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Period  before  that  at  which  the  Hero  of 
sEffay  emerged  into  Notice.  •/ 

Chap.  III.  ■  Manifeftation  -  of  a  Patriot. — How  is  the  Senfe 
(a  Nation  to  be  known?— ‘An  Ipvedlive,  fucceeded  by  a 
iiKgyric.  .  .  .  . 

Chap.  IV,’  The  Patriot,  or  Reformer. 

Chap.  V.  Ideas  of  Qilconomy. — Moral  Calculation. — Hif> 
Ityof  a  Clerklhip.— Confirmation  in' Popularity. 

Chap.  VI.  Mr.  Pitt  a  Peace  Minifter.  •  . 

Chap.  VII.  Omiffions.  ^  _ 

Chap.  VIII.  A  I^ialogue. 

Chap.  IX. 

*  There  is  no  yielding  flefli  in  this  man’s  heart ; 

It  does  not  feel  for  man/ 

Chap,  X»  Of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Supporters. — The  original— the 
condary  Set*, r— Manner  of  coalefcing  with  thefe.— Their 
iuencc.  .... 

Chap.  XI*  Attempt  to  (blve  the  Problem. 

*  *r**  -'*  ..  ' 

To  the  fecond  chapter  is  prefixed  the  motto, 

\  *  Dilirant  reges^  fleBuntur 

I  ‘  War’s  defperate*  game  fecurc  the  great  can  play. 

The  flake  the  people,^  ftarv’d  and  bleeding,  pay.’  ' 

•  ’ '  toto  of  Chap.  III.  . 

*It  is  truf  his  opinions  againft  the  American  war  were  dccifive; 
Aat  qaeftion  he  fonud  ready  prepared  to  his  hands.’— /V/k- 
Feb.  4,  1784, 

Motto 
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Motto  of  Chap.  IV^ 

*  •  •  *  » f  *  • 

•  If  parliiiticntdd  not  reform  itfelf  from  within,  it  .  will  beri 
formed  with  a  vengeance  ft'oro  withoiit/*— JJar/  0/  Cbf^bam. 

•  1  plainly  fee,,  that  tldtKinr  but  ditirefs  Can  bring  about  a  refof 
mation — nothing  but  diilrefs  p?  the,  utmoft  horror  can  open  the  ey( 

of  the  people.*— ^/r  Giorgi  Savillil  May  7^  178*^ 

•  # 

Motto  of  Chap.  Vi 

•  ...  'i  .  *  ^  > 

'  I  was  fd  (habby  Is  to  think  there  was  no  oecafion  for  him  1 
tower  ‘above  his  noble  predeceflbrs  in  office,  and'  to  afpire  at  high 
afts  of  difintereftedhefs  aiid  public  fpirit;  But  Mr.  I^itt,  with  notic: 
of  purity  not  only  very  uncommon  in  thefe  degenerate  days,  bt 
icarcely  paralleled  in  the  purell  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  b; 
nobly  preferred  the  public  to  the  confideration  df  his  own  interefti*- 
LordTburlow,  Feb.  4,  17^4* 

Motto  of  Chap.  VL 

•  Sum  fuptrbiam.  Siuajitam  mritisk^ 

Look  up  and  bid  the  Cicerone  filh 
.Shine  forth  and  (hewtiie  wonders  thou  haft  done.^ 

Motto  of  Chap.  VIL 

«  He  has  left  undone  thofe  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done.’- 
Common  Prajer% 

Motto  of  CHAPk  VIIL 
f  AUtalkee,  talkee.* — Negno^ 

Motto  of  Chap. 

*  How  bleft  the  land  whofe  Tons  are  fed 
With  honied  words  in  place  of  bread.* 

,  Motto  of  Chap.  X. 

*  *  Misfortune  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  ftrange  companions/ 

Motto  of  Chap.  XL 

•  He  has  faults,  but  they  are  faults  that  have  nothing  in  them 
extinguifli  the  fire  of  great  virtues.'  In  thofe  faults  there  is  ho  mi 
ture  of  deceit,  ofhypocrify,  of  pride,  of  complexional  defpo^m,^ 
want  of  feeling  for  the  diftrefles  of  mankind. —ilfr.  Burtif  defer! 
ing  Mr.  Fox  by  negation  of  a  competitor’s  qualities. 

The  fpirit  and  tendency  of  this  publication  mayi  in  feme  mt 
fare,  be  conceived  from  toe  contents  and.  mottos.  But  wc  (b 
add  a  few  extrads. 

. ,  Dr.  Beddoes,  apologizing  for  the  interference  of  a  phyfici 
in  maters  of  pdicics,  (ays^ 
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« It  IS  evident  that  medical  knowledge  comprifes  the  powers  that 
produce  good  or  evil.  For  what  are  temporal  good  and  evil  but  the 
fum  of  painful  and  pleafurable  fenfations  felt  during  life  ?  Political 
knowledge  is  no  other  than  the  knowledge  of  inftitutions  produdive 
gf  good  and  evil.  ^  Nor  is  it  poiGble  to  promote  the  welfare  of  thofe 
coIleAions  of  individuals  which  we  denominate  nations,  without  ua« 
derfUoding  what  things  affe^  man  painfully  and  what  pleafurably.* 


Thus  the  phydeian,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  and 
tbcphilofopher,  can  find  pretexts  for  bringing  all  human  aflFairs 
fithin  the  circle  of  his  own  art  and  fcience. 

The  origin,  progrefs,  and  termination,  of  the  American  war 
ought  to  have  been 

‘  A  perpetual  warning  againft  fits  of  hafty  fondnefs  for  public  men* 
The  engine  which  fo  lately  moved  the  grofs  body  of  the  people,  was 
the  confidence  they  were  taught  to  repofe  in  the  minifier ;  for,  be* 
hold !  as  foon  as  that  confidence  is  withdrawn,  the  termination  of  the 
nr  appears  in  profpedt ;  and,  had  it  never  been  entertained,  the 
commencement  of  the  war  had  been  impoffible.  In  that  fiate  of  fen* 
lioent,  which  will  be  univerfal  a  few  years  hence,  it  will  be  curious 
to  look  back  upon  the  motives  and  ftrength  of  an  infatuation,  which, 
if  the  furviving  part  of  this  generation  care  not  to  own  it,  they  may 
tbibe  to  their  fathers* 

*  As  a  ftatefman,  a  financier,  and  a  parliamentary  performer,  Lord 
North  wilj  be  deferibed  as  having  obtained  unbounded  admiration* , 
Id  reply,  which  wasefieemed  the  mod  difficult  department  of  oratory, 

ftood  unrivalled.  An  air  of  franknefs  pervaded  his  fpeeches,  and 
empted  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  a  double  tongue.  The  indo- 
ce  of  his  carriage,  and  his  occafional  exertions,  prefented  the. 
agination  with  an  amufing  contrad.  He  Teemed  one  of  thofe  ani- 
Sals  of  an  enormous  drength  and  gentle  difpofition,  which  trample 
"  vn  armies  in  their  wrath,  but,  in  their  ordinary  mood,  fuffer  tbem- 
fcs  to  be  conducted  by  a  child. 

‘  He  was  free  from  thofe  irregularities  by  which  men  of  keener 
lings  have  unjudly  forfeited  the  edeem  of  fociety ;  and  the  dug- 
bnefs  of  his  nature  gave  him  the  full  advantage  of  fydematical 

^pocrify.  His  domedic  condufl,  in  a  middle  dation,  would  have 
aTerred  nodidinflion  ;  but  to  a  minider,  the  elded  fon  of  a  peer,* 
lift  free  from  private  fcandal,  was  imputed  as  fuperlatively  me* 
aorioQs.  ^ 

*  Of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  he  was  obfervant,  and  a  zealot 
its  privileges.  *  Hence  the  trumpet-tongues  of  clergymen  .and 
timental  ladies  inceflantly  proclaimed  him  as  the  pattern  of  pious 

*  ft.  a  I  1-t 
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■houfehold,  w^  impofed  upon  the  credulous  as  indifputable  proof 
Us  miniderial  abilities.  After  this  fatal  confufion  of  ideas,  it  was 
vUn  that  the  tomahawks  of  favages  difpenfed  the  tender  mercies 
Us  adminiftration.  *  The  minider  is  mild,  afFedtionate,  humane ; 
^  then  can  his  mcafures  be  other  than  a  neceifary  procefs  of 
<iiG*Rfiv.  voL.xxviiu  OCT.  1796*  Bb  •  national 
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•  national  jufticc  f*  It  was  in  vain  that  every  enterprife  failed,  tnj 
every  expedtation  was  baulked.  *  Defigns  the  beft  concerted  are 

liable  to  temporary  mifcarriages ;  but  can  a  ftatefmany  fo  eloquent 
'  in  debate^  fo  expert  in  bufinefs,  fo  full  of  refources  in  finance,  fo 

•  wife  in  couLciU  profecute  a  fyftem  that  mull  finally  fail  ?*  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  accumulated  difgraces  of  his  political  life  were  fufficient 
to  difabufe  the  people ;  and  had  not  the  famous  Mr.  Burke’s  alFertion, 
that  Lord  North  and  his  aflbeiates,  in  fpite  of  the  public  diftrefies, 
would  perfift  in  the  American  war  to  the  end  of  the  century^  unlefs 
they  could  make  fuch  a  peace  as  would  leave  them  a'chahee  of  con* 
tinuing  in  office^  might  at  this  day  have  been  regarded  as  the  effufioa 
of  frantic  malignity. 

*  The  knowledge,  however,  of  Mr.  Pittas  competency  as  a  peace 
minifter,  is  what  now  concerns  the  public.  It  is  fcarce  in  poflibility 
for  any  belligerent  power  to  carry  on  the  conteft  beyond  one  or  two 
campaigns  more*  We  have  therefore  to  determine,  from  a  review 
of  his  condudl,  how  far  Mr.  Pitt  bids  fair  to  extricate  the  mafs  of 
the  people  from  that  abyfs  of  calamity  into  which  they  have  been 
plunged.  The  tree  thou  (halt  know  by  its  fruits— the  man  by  his 
works.  I  have  fought  in  vain  for  any  work  achieved  by  our  pre¬ 
mier,  to  which  humanity  would  adjudge  a  civic  wreath.  His  ad¬ 
vocates  have  laboured  to  perfuade  the  public  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  our  profperity  in  trade.  Praife  has  alfo  been  l^ftowed  upon 
him  On  account  of  the  naval  victory  of  the  firft  of  June.  But  our 
iailors  and  our  admirals,  our  artifans  and  merchants,  were  formed 
without  him.  Their  Ikill,  induftry,  and  valour,  would  equally  have 
produced  their  dfefls,  if  no  fuch  perfon  as  Mr.  William  Pitt,  junior, 
had  exified.  Thefe  effc&s  may,  with  as  much  truth,  beaferibedto 
poor  old  Shah  Allum,  the  blind  Mogul  Emperor,  becaufe  he  was  in 
bein^  at  the  fame  period.  If,  indeed,  the  poifibilities  of  natior^r 
hap^nefs  increafe  with  the  value  of  cargoes  exported,  then  is  the 
ventory  of  commercial  wealth  a  monument  of  reproach  to  the  ml 
tiifter;  for  every  fpecies  of  evidence  confpires  to  prove,  that  in  him 
ihe  only  clafs  whi^  needs  help  found  no  helper.* 

Concerning  the  juftnefs  or  unjuftnefs  of  bur  author^s  fenti- 
^ents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  hot  our  bufinefs  to  decide.  In  the  cba< 
ra^er  of  literary  reviewers,  we  repeat  our  opinion,  that 
Doftbr  is  more  diftinguifhed  by  ftrength  of  mind,  than  by  del: 
cacy  of  humour,  or  poignancy  of  wit.  ^In  his  declared  opiniorr 
he  is  flncere  and  ardent;  being  not  more  zealous  to  expo! 
public  abufes  add  vrors,  than  to  promote  and  propagate  uftli 
diicoveneso  ' 
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Art.  X.  The  ConJKtuiional  Defence  of  England^  internal  and 
external ;  # r,  Kingy .  Lordsy  and  CommonSy  defended  againji 
mejlic  Enemies :  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  to  the 
tiigh  Sheriff  and  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Lincolriy  on  the 
tth  of  May ^  1796;  By  fohn  Cartwrigbty  Efq.  pp.  159, 
8vo.  3$.  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 

This  ftrenuous  and  vigilant  defender  of  political  liberty,  and 
his  leading  principles  of  government,  and  fentiments  of  the 
Engiifli  conftitution,  are  well  enough  known  to  our  readers.-— 
It  is  the  main  Objedt  of  the  prefent  publication  to  (hew,  that  a 
military  force,  adequate  to  our  protedlion  againft  the  mighty 
preparations  and  menaces  of  France,  cannot  be  raifed  on  any 
other  than  conftitutional  principles;  that  is,  on  principles  of 
freedom,  Minifters  themfelves,  he  thinks,  mull  firft  become 
patriots,  and  make  up  their  minds  to  an  immediate  reform  of 
parliament,  as  a  meafure  neceflarily  previous  to  the  poilibility  of 
arming  to  the  extent  the  times  require : 

*  The  perfuafive  of  our  minifters  to  bur  yeomanry,  through  the 
agency  of  Mr,  Secretary  Young,  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  laft  per- 
faafive  of  the  Emperor  to  the  people  of  Brabant.  He  invited  to  vo¬ 
luntary  enrollments  in  arms ;  they  remembered  former  deceptions 
he  called  with  anxiety;  they  were  torpid  and  deaf.  The  one  thing 
needful  was  wanting,  and  the  country  was  conquered.  .  That  one' 
thing  needful  was  a  tree  conftitution — giving  to  the  nation  the  exer- 
eife  of  its  legiflative  will  by  reprefentatives  under  no  control  but  its 
own — and  the.exercife  of  its  natural  ftrength,  by  means  of  a  natural 
militia,  confiding  of  an  armed  inhabitancy,  fubjed  to  energetic  laws 
forgiving  them  motion,  or  keeping  them  at  reft,  as  the  fafety  bf  the 
date  requires. 

*  In  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  fubjcfl  of  arming,  I  truft  that  I 
cannot  be  fufpedled  of  wifiiing  to  difeourage  *  private  individuals* 
from  following  the  advice  of  Mr,  Young,  No :  it  is  advice  in  which 
I  will  join  that  gentleman  with  my  moft  earned  exhortations.  But  1 
am  not  fo  vifionary  as  to  expeflfuch  advice,  at  fuch  a  Jun£lure,  to 
have  the  effed  of  faving  the  date ;  nor  do  I  think  it  a  proper  fubfti- 
tute  for  the  revival  of  conftitutional  laws.  As  to  myfelf,  I ,  had  not 
Waited  for  fuch  a  call.  Three  years  ago  a  cbeft  of  .mufquets  from 
Birmingham  armed  me  and  my  family. 

*  Some,  for  fecurity,  direft  their  hopes  to  peace';  but  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  error  to  fuppofe  that  by  peace,  without  arming,  feCQfity  caii 
he  obtained.  Minifters,  as  I  have  faid,  know  that  arming  the  na« 
^on  muft,  in  its  nature,  produce  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  corrupt  power.  This  confideration— a  confideration  fo 
^rming  to  them — may  induce  them  to  accept  fuch  a  peace  as  the 
Diffftory,  penetrating  their  motives,  and  knowing  the  defencelefs 
of  our  iiland  againft  fuch  a  gigantic  power  as  theirs,  may  dilate. 

Ji  b  a.  What 
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What  facrifices  may  thus  be  made  by  minifters  to  France,  as  the  poN 
chafe  of  continual  power  over  England,  time  mud  difclofe.  Btt 
fuch  facrifices  cannot  do  away  the  necelTity  of  arming;  and  the 
greater  th<4e  (acrifices.  the  fooner  mufl  that  ncceffity  become  vifiblc.  . 
and  with  increafed  danger,  to  a  deluded  nation.  Will  mere  peace— i 
a  triumphant  peace— extorted  from  monarchs  by  republican  arms, 
<]ifpofe  France  to  cad  away  her  prefent  conditution  for  the  fake  of 
returning  to  the  corrupt,  feeble,  and  odious  government  of  defpotifm? 

.  If  not,  (he  will  remain  an  armed  nation ;  and  there  can  be  no  fafety 
for  England  in  becoming  fo  likewife.  The  military  peace  edablilh* 
ment  of  one  country  is  regulated  by  that  of  another.  Although  the 
armies  of  France  will  not  in  peace  be  in  the  field,  they  will  be  in  ex* 
ifience.  By  her  conditutipn  every  citizen  is  a  foldier,  ready  to  march 
at  an  hoor*s  notice.  What  then  mud  be  the  magnitude  of  our  peace 
edablifhment ;  and  what  mud  be  the  enormity  of  our  expence,  if  it 
be,  as  heretofore,  to  confid  of  a  (landing  army? 

*  This  then,  on  every  account,  is  the  time  for  recurring  to  oar 
coniUtutional  fydem  of  arming.  The  public  mind  is  prepared  for  it 
by  the  prefent  danger;  and  we  have  on  foot  a  very  confiderable 
land  force  towards  our  fecuiity,  until  the  meafure  can  be. completed; 
beiides  an  immenfe  navy,- of  which  only  a  fmall  portion  can  be  kept 
in  activity  whejn  the  war  ia  ended.  If  a  peace  be  hadily  patched.up, 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  not  then  comprehending  the  neceifity,.  might 
^  revolt  at  the  plan  to  the  great  hazard  of  public  ruin.  Such  an  arm* 
ing,  at  this  time,  would  the  means  of  obtaining  a  far  better  ftact 
than  can  be  obtained  without  it ;  and  fuch  an  arming,  while  it  provided 
a  peace  edablifhment  of  abfolute  fecurity,  not  only  from  external 
enemies,  but  froin  mobs  and  infurreflions  at  home,  would  lefTen  our 
military  expences  in  a  vad  proportion.’ 


To  devife  and  carry  into  execution  a  plan  for  efFe£ling  a  rc* 
formation  in  parliament,  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  (late  of  the 
public  mind,  might  be  attended  with  great  danger.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  Mr.  Cartwright  convinces  us  that .  the  danger 
.  from  a  French  invaiion  is  greater  than,  we  believe,  is  commonly 
apprehended;  and  that,  againft.this  danger  the  voluntary  en¬ 
rolments  and  afTociatlons  of  the  yeomanry  does  not  promife  per- 
fed  fecurity.— Notwith (landing  the  general  alTociations  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1745)  four  or  five  thoufand  highlanders  marched  to  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  not  driven  back  but  by  a 
firong  army,  called  home  from  the  continentj  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  . 
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)Vrt.  XL  Additional  Fa£fs^  addrejfed  to  the  fertous  Attention  of 
the  People  of  Great  Britain^  refpeBing  the  Expencet  of  the  IVar^ 
and  the  State  of  the  National  Debt.  By  IVilliam  Morgan^  F.R.Sm 
pp.  53*  8vo.  Debrctt,  London,  1796. 

Mr.  Morgan;!  in  an  introdudion,  fays,  ^  I  am  now  induced 
^  to  give  the  following,  in  addition  to  my  former  ftate-*. 
ments,  not  with  the  idle  hope  of  convincing  minifters  that  the 
prefent  fyllcm  of  profufion  is  wrong,  but  with  the  more  fa* 
tional  hope  of  convincing' the  public  that  my  accounts  of  it^ 
fo  far.  from  being  exaggerated,  have  hitherto  been  much  too 
favourable.’ — ‘  The  principal  juffification  of  the  prefent  enor* 
mous  expence,’  he  fays, .  ^  is  founded  on  the  ftupendous  mag* 
nitude  of  our  exertions  in  this  war.’— From  certain  ftatements 
be  concludes,  that  ^  though  the  war  eftablifhment,  during  the 
lad  three  years,  has  been  proved  to  exceed  in  expence  the  fame 
edablilhment  durir.g  the  fird  three  years  of  the  French  and 
American  war,  by  more  than  twenty  millions  \  only  nine  (hips 
of  the  line,  and  on  the  whole  number  of  every  defeription,  only 
three  (hips  have  been  annually  employed  in  the  one  cafe  more 
than  iit  the  other ;  but  that  in  the  army,  on  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  men  employed,  fo  far  from  exceeding,  appeal^ 
to  have  been  annually  yooo  fewer  in  the  prefent  than  they 
Were  in  the  former  war.  The  enormity  of  our  expenditure^ 
therefore,  does  not  proceed  fron>  any  fuperiority  in  our  exerr 
tions,  and  is  even  aggravated  by  the  very  ftatements  which  are 
intended  to  juftify  it.’ 


Art.  XII.  StriSiures  on  a  Pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine 
on  the  Englijh  Syjiem  of  Finance:  To  which  are  added  fonie  Re* 
marks  on  the  Wary  and  other  National  Concerns.  By  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  ChalnierSy  of  Chelfea*  ppi  68.  8yo.  pebreu.  Loii* 
don,  1796. 

‘  TN  this  arduous  hour,’  fays  the  Colonel,  ‘  it  becomes  every 
A  <  good  fubjed  to  endeavour  to  expofe  to  public  deteftation 
the  defigns  of  an  incendiary,  whofe  foie  aim  is  to'  goad  and 
plunge  (^iety  into  defpondency  and  anarchy.  This  effayift 
^uld  therefore  mean  to  offer  ceitain  defultory  obfervaiions  on 
the  pamphlet  in  queftion,  and  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
War,  and  other  national  concerns.’— The  true  mode  of  review- 
gb^ks  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  analytical.  To  give  a 
analyfis,  or  abridgment,  of  a  work,  is  more  juft  to  the  au* 
of  the  work,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  fatisfadory  to  the 
of  a  Review,  than  the  moft  pompous  critical  declamation! 
it  often  happens  that  books  fet  all'  attempts  at  analyfls  at 
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utter  defiance.  Analyfis  is  eafy  in  proportion  to  the  excellence; 
and  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  defe£ls,  ot  compofition.  Tht 
obtervacions  in  this  pampnlet  are  indeed  defultory.  In  ftyle, 
and  the  art  of  expofition,  or  of  communication,  our  author  is  I 
mifcrably  deficient;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his  fentiments  fo 
new  and  ftriking  as  to  compenfate  the  trouble  of  fleipping  about 
with  him  from  one  point  to  another.  His  obfervations  are,  in* 
deed,  not  unfrequently  juft ;  but  when  juft,  they  are  obvious  and 
trite ;  when  they  poftefs  any  thing  of  novelty,  their  folidity  i$ 
queftionable.  The  firft  thirteen  pages  contain  a  review  of  the 
funding  fyftem. 

*  The  national  debt,  tonfiderable  as  it  is,  is  not,  in  truth,  \ 
heavier  burden  on  the  nation  at  p*^cfcnt  than  fomc  eighty  years  ago, 
when'it  did  not  exceed  fifty  millions;  farticulariy  if  we  take  into  con. 
fideration  the  va(f  increafe  of  money,  which  gives  a  proportional  ability 
to  bear  it ;  and  this  every  one  converfant  in  affairs  may  illullrate  by 
his  own  experience;  for  he  muft  know  that  eftates, properly  purchafei 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  at  thi$  time  fell  or  mortgage  for 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  times  the  fum  they  then  coft.’ 

This  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  financical  part  of  the  pamphlet. 
The  reader  will  perceive  from  this,  as  from  the  foregoing  ex* 
tra£l,  that  the  Colonel  is  a  very  extraordinary  writer.  There  is 
fcarcely  a  page  in  which  this  is  not  evident.  We  (hall  add  anor 
thcr  inftance- of  very  extraordinary  phrafeology:  ^  As  human 
*  affairs  are  not  always  the  rcfult  of  confequentxXin6\xQt^^  p.  41. 
Yet  another :  ‘  As  the  invariable  tender  of  Paine’s  life,*  &c. 
p.  31. — As  the  worthy  Colonel  docs  not,  we  prefume,  pretend 
to  be  a  very  learned  clerk,  all  this  will,  no  doubt,  appear  of  little 
confequence;  as  indeed  it  is.  We  would  only  recommend  to 
gentlemen,  not  converfant  with  the  art  of  compofition,  to  put 
their  manuferipts,  fpr  revifion,  into  the  bands  of  fome  perfon  that 
is.— But  the  Colonel  is  fomefimes  as  inconfequent  or  illogical  in 
his  reafoning  as  he  is  faulty  in  the  conftrudion  of  \\is  language. 
Among  the  reafons  he  urges  why  fhe  infolyency  to  which  Mr. 
Paine  conftantly  alludes  can  never  happen,  is  the  following,  which 
he  brings  forward  laftly,  as  the  top  of  his  climax :  *  And  (finallyjj 
^  becaufe  fuch  infolyency  would  diflionpur  the  nation,  and  rum 
♦  a  vafj  body  of  good  fubjeds,  whole  deftrudion  plight  convulfe 
^  the  empire  to  its  very  centre,*  p«  2^. 

We^have  always  confidered  the  linking  fund  as  a  miferablc 
juggle ;  taking  from  one  hand  to  give  to  the  other— r^nd  even  at 
worfe  than  nugatory.  Confequently  we  do  not  agree  with  our 
author  in  his  obferyatipns  on  that  meafure.  It  is  not,  indeed,  of 
any  confequence  what  a  reviewer  thinks  on  controverted  mat* 
fers ;  nor,  in  thefe,  is  it  his  province  to  decide.  In  the  Colonel 
remarks  (and  this  is  all  that  we  have  to  do  with)  there  is  nothlngB*^ 
new— of  bis  obfervations  relating  to  the  yyar,  we -entirclfB 
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XIII.  Pirjian  Mifallantis :  an  EJfay  U  facUkati  the  nad^ 
tng  if  Pirjian  ManufcfipU\  with  engraved  Specimens^  pbile^ 
hgicai  Uhfit  vatiom^  and  Notes  critical  and  hijhricah  By  fViU 
Ham  Uu/fleyy  Efq.  pp.  210.  4to.  Wbite^  Piccadilly.  Lotim 
don,  1796. 

WI  FHOUT  a  previous  knowledge  of  minute  matters,  it 
IS  alnnoft  impoifible  to  attain  a  high  degr^  of  eminence 
in  any  fcience*  The  theory  of  mufical  founds  cannot  be  per^ 
ie£Uy  comprehended  by  him  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  gam«* 
mut;  nor  is  there  any  fcholar,  however  great,  who  has  not 
learned  the  alphabet.  With  fuch  fentiments  as  tbefe  Mr.  Oufe«> 
ley,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  fo  illuftrious  a  critic  as 
(^intilian,  who  thinks  nothing  unconne6Ied  with  the  art  of 
oratory  which  is  neceflary  to  the  formation  of  an  eloquent 
fpeaker,  began  to  regard,  as  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  eaftern 
literature,  the  ftudy  of  the  graphic  art,  as  cultivated  among  th.e 
Perfians ;  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be  pro^ 
nounced  a  perfe<5t  orientalift ;  \ 

*  And  having,  by  thefe  confiderations,  given  a  degree  of  import* 
loce  to  the  fubjeft  I  was  about,  to  undertake,  I  naturally  became  de^ 
irous  to  know  the  caufe  why  others  had  fo  long  negleAed  it;  froiti 
the  evident  utility  of  a  work  which  might  tend  to  remove  the  ob^ 
Hades  oppofed  to  the  Aodent  on  his  fir  A  fetting  out  (and  which  muft 
be  overcome  before  the  objeft  of  his  purluit  can  be  attained)^  it 
appeared  llrange  that  no  perfon  had  undertaken  the  talk;  and  1  la* 
nented  that  it  was  left  for  one  lb  infufficiently  qualified  as  myfelf  to 
execute.  -  —  -  — 

.  *  But,  on  the  commencement  of  the  following  work,  I  difeovered 
Ae  caufe  .of  this  negled ;  for  .  the  difficulty  arrangement,  and 
the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  fubjedt,  have  proved  fuch  as,  more  than 
once,  have  nearly  forced  me  to  abandon  the  defign,  and  muft  have 
deterred  from  the  profecution  of  it  any  per foi>  not  pofleffing  a  conliU 
icrabic  (hare  of  patience  and  perfeyerance,  '  .  •  ' 

*  With  fcarce  any  other  qualifications  than  thefe,  I  undertook  the 
work,  and  have  collefled  in  the  following  pages,  and  endeavoured 
to  arrange  in  fome  degree  pf  order,  the  fcattered  obfervations  Thad 
tosde  daring  the  infancy,  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Perfian  Ian* 
{oage ;  when,  in  attempting  to  decypher  manuferipts,  a  confiderable 
portion  of  time  was  neceimrily  confumed,  which  fuch  a  work  as  ( 
offer  to  the  public  might  perhaps  have  faved. 

^  When  we  reflet  on  the  difficulties  that  frequently  occur  among 
twelves,  in  reading  the  familiar  letters  of  our  friends;  when  we 
^fider  that  many  are  puzzled  in  decyphering  even  what  has  been 
^tten  by  themfelves ;  we  cannot  wonder  that  more  fer^s  obftacles 
F®  prefent^  to  the  learner  of  a  new  language  and  a  ftrange  cha-  • 
i!^r;'ach^a^er,  too,  that,  from  its  conftrudion,  and  the  facility 
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with  which  combinations  may  be  formedf  allows  the  writer  to  indulge 
in  inhoite  liberties.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  expeft  that  a  worL  of 
this  nature  can  even  approach  perfeflionf  no  fyftem  of  rules,  how. 
ever  well  arranged,  being  capable  of  governing  the  caprices  of  the 
penman. 

*  1  am>  notwithftanding  this,  induced  to  hope,  that  the  following 
eday,  fuch  as  it  is,  may  piove  of  fome  fervice  to  the  Periian  fcholar. 
For  fuch  an  afliftant  1  have  often  wiihed,  when  tiruggUng  with  the 
various  difficulties  that  arife  from  the  hurry,  negligence,  or  fancy  of 
trani'cribert ;  and  to  the  fludent,  in  a  fimilar  embarraflment,  who 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  oral  inftruftion,  this  work  Is  offered. 
Ciofe  application,  however,  with  patience  aiui  perfeveranoe,  which, 
as  1  before  mentioned,  are  indifpenfably  neceflary,  will  foon  render 
sny  labours  fuperiluous.  But,  above  all,  tranfcribing  for  two  or  three 
hours  everyday,  from  manufcripts  correctly  written,  will  prove  of 
fervice  to  the  learner ;  and  this  may  be  done  even  at  a  time  when 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  the  meaning  of  feveral  words  in 
the  original  Such  a  pradlice,  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  will  io. 
fenfibly  furnini  the  memory  with  phrafes,  which  a  diftionary  will  at 
leifure^explain :  nay,  without  the  afliffance  of  fuch  a  work,  from  ana* 
logy,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  any  particular  word  in  conftruc. 
tion  with  others;  the  learner  may  frequently  afeertain  the  fenfe  of  a 
pafTage,  and  acquire,  in  the  mean  time,  the  moil.ufeful  habit  of  re* 
flwdion.  Information^  obtained  in  this  manner*  by  his  own  in. 
duftry,  will  prove  not  only  more  grateful  to  the  fludent,  but,  1  can 
venture  to  affirm,  infinitely  more  profitable  than  that  which  he  indo* 
lently  derives  froiQ  the  labours  of  another.  At  all  events,  the  prac* 
tice  of  frequent  tranfcribing  from  correft  originals  will  infallibly 
promote  the  objefl  of  this  work,  by  rendering  the  written  charadcr 
eafy  and  familiar.  And  that  the  fludent  mufl  be  perfeAly  acquainted 
with  the  written  chara^er  before  he  can  expe£l  either  profit  or  plea, 
fare  from  his  oriental  purfuits,  is  obvious  from  the  confideration,  that 
the  great  m^fs  of  Afiatic  literature  (and  particularly  Perfian)  yet 
mains  in  manufeript.  To  the  labours  of  fome  learned  German  and 
Dutch,  linguifls  we  are  principally  indebted  for  many  valuable  works 
in  Arabic  that  have  iffued  from  the  prefs ;  but  of  Perfian,  until  thf 
inflitucion  of  the  Afiatic  Society  (from  which  much  is  to  be  expeA^)i 
five  or  fix  ^ompofitions  alone,  of  any  merit,  have  appeared  in  print; 
in  Holland,  during  the  lafl  century,  and  recently  in  England,  if  we 
except  partial  extracts,  fcattered  through  di^ionaries,  ^pammars, 
works  of  a  fiiqilar  pacure.  ^ 

*  Of  the  ancient  poetry  of  Pepfia  fo  fcanty  are  the  fpecimens  th^ 
have  defeended  to  our  days,  that  the  induflry  of  many  who  made  it 
the  abjeA  of  their  refearch  feems  to  have  been  employed  in  vaia:  to 
afeertpin,  ^berefope,  what  it  m^y  have  been,  mufl  oe  the  refult  ofi^' 
veftigacion  more  fuccefsful.  The  learned  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  So¬ 
ciety  could  difeover  but  a  few  lines  of  the  ancient  Pahlavi ;  and  the 
ingenuous  biographer  of  the  Perfian  poets  could  trace  them  little  far¬ 
ther  than  the  rime  of  the  Arabian  conquefl.  Yet  the  dlmate  of  the 

country,  the  mainWi>  an4  very  natufe  of  men.  muft  have  undergone 
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{total  change^  or  we  mull  conclude,  that  ancient  Perfia  could  boall 
{fits  poetical  productions ;  its  modern  inhabitants  being  a  race  which 
be  faid  to  lilp  in  numbers,  among  whom  the  cultivation  of  theic 
^age  is  an  important  care,  and  who  believe'  of  pwtiy,.  as  the  an- 
Greeks  did  of  mufic,  that  it  poiTefTes  a  fafeinating  power;  and 
^ce  they  have  (iyled  it  lawful  magic. 

<  It  will  therefore  be  found,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  fpecies  of  com- 
tion  which  the  Perfian  poets  have  not  cultivated  with  fuccefs, 
the  didaCiic  or  moral  fentence  to  the  hni&ed  epic  or  heroic 
Through  every  gradation  of  bacchanalian  ode,  elegiac  and 
ous  fonnet,  allegories  amufing  or  inftruClive,  r.nd  romances 
nded  on  hillory  or  fable;  compofiiions  breathing  all  the  warmth 
{luxuriant  foil,  and  decorated  with  every  adventitious  grace  that 
jiDoft  flowery  language  can  bellow. 

‘  And  in  this  relped  the  Perfians  are  peculiarly  fortunate,  their 
live  tongue,  from  the  fimplicity  of  it-'  conllruClion,  and  facility  in 
fication.  being  like  the  Italian  a^iong  us,  moll  happily  adapted 
11  the  purpoles  of  poetry,  particularly  that  of  the  erotic  kind, 
ich  Teems  to  be  naturally  the^  favourite  of  the  tender  and  voluptuous 
ian, 

A  very  ftriking  fimtlarity  of  fehtiment  and  imagery  may  be  difi 
lYcred  io  the  works  t>f  the  Italian  and  Perfian  poets :  I  (hall  not  here 
tllon  this  reiemblance,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  others. 

fonneis  of  Petrarch  have  been  compared  wiih  thofe  of  Sadi ;  nay, 
^{coeral  fimilarity  of  manners  and  culioms  has  been  remarked  by 
who,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  rendered  capable,  by  a  long  refi- 
fin  Perfia,  of  judging  with  accuracy.  The  famous  traveller, 
TO  della  Valle,  writing  from  that  country  near  two  centuries  ago, 
u mentions  his  Perfian  friends:  *  Ufing  always  to  me  the  greateft 
compliments,  and  moll  courteous  fpeeches,  &c.  in  which,  and  in 
il other  culioms  (for  I  have  remarked,  and  (hall,  perhaps,  fomc 
fiy  commit  them  to  paper  as  a  curioliiy,  drawing  a  parallel  in  in* 
tee  refpedls),  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Perfians  refemble  very 
the  people  of  Naples/  &c.  And  this  ingen’ous  author,  in 
y  other  parts  of  his  work,  takes  notice  of  this  refemblance;  but  1 
ts  yet  fought  in  vain,  and  incleed  am  (lill  ignorant  whether  he 
blHlled  his  defign  of  publilhing  the  parallel  mentioned  in  the 
c  quotation,  . 

Between  many  palTages  in  the  Greek  and  Perfian  poets  a  refetn- 
ce  alfo  has  been  found.  We  are  to  confider,  that  the  climate  of 
?cce  furnilhes,’ in  many  inftances,  the  fame  fubjefta  for  glowing 
Bowery  .defeription  with  that  of  Afia;  and  that  'many  of  the 
k  lyric  poets  were,  by  birth,  Afiatics ;  from  which  circumilance, 
from  the  fimilarityof  fubjeA  and  imagery  ufed  in  their  poems, 
®oll  learned  orientalift  of  the  prefent  age  fcarcely  fcruples,  in  his 
^  commentaries,  to  dais  them  among  the  poets  of  Afia ;  and  it 
Be  my  objed,  in  a  future  work,  to  demon  Urate,  ih/.t  Homer  and 
^OD,  unequalled  as  they  are,  might  not  bluih  to  have  produced 
poem'  Firdanfi,  or  the  lyric  odes  of  Hafez.  To  deny  pre- 
to  thofe  clafiics,  wodd  fpeak  a  lafic  as  corrupt*  and  a 
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jui^gm^nt  equally  prejudiced,  as'thofc  of  the  grammarian  v 
quaintly  afferts,  that  in.  comparifon  with  a  particular  branch 
liiera’urc/ 

Although  our  author’s  chief  objefl  has  been  to  familiarife 
leariicj’seye  to  the  various  combinations  and  cortradtions 
letters,  yet  he  has  been  careful  to  feleft  fuch  paiTages  as  W\\ 
give  varivty  to  a  fubjedl  naturally  barren  and  unpleal'ant; 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  oriental  ftyle;  and  be  more  cafily  retaini 
in  the  memory  than  rules  delivered  in  mere  profe.  If,  in  fon 
few  infta!ices,  his  tnnflations  of  the  Perfian  verfes  have 
been  cxaftly  lateral,  there  is  a  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  thewor 
which  wfil  enable  the  reader  to  afeertain  the  true  meaning 

the  origiiials.  Aixl  an  explanatory  jndex  is  fubjoined,  by  th 

aid  of  which  the  reader  may  at  once  decypher  any  particul 
figure  given  in  the  firfi:  four  plates,  and  immediately  find  il 
page  or  pages  wherein  a  refei^nce  is  made  to  thofe  figures,  an 
their  graphical  difficulties  difeufled  and  explained. 


I 


Mr,  Oufely  is  a  writer  of  judgment^  tafte,  and  well-direflc 
induftry.  He  knows  how  to  value  oriental  compofitions  wit! 
out  undervaluing  the  claffical  compofitions  of  .Europe,  He  hi 
ftrewed  the  thorny  path  of  the  tyro*iti  Perfian  literature  wi 
flowers.  He  has  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  encouraged  h 
fteps,  by  giving  him,  at  every  turn,  a  profpeft  of  the  promiS 
Canaan,  and  refrefhed  his  fenfes  with  perfumes  wafted,  ont! 
bieeze,  from  a  land  of  delight }  even  from  the  delicious  gafv! 
of  the  literature  of  Perfia.  We  (hall  be  glad  to  fee  the  Wi 
he  has  announced.  The  prefent  work  is  dedicated  to  the  h 
of  Moira,  who,  as^if  the  name  of  Hastings  were  aufpicio 
to  oriental  literature,  is  not  only  a  patron,,  but  himfelf  a  pro 
cient  in  that  kind  of  learning, 
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pbough  courts  martial  affume,  and  exercife  fometimes  to  a 
SI  extent,  the  nobile  officium  of  judging  and  adling,  not  fo 
^;ccor^ng  to  general  rules  as  the  circumftances  of  parti- 
ar  cafes,  the  hiftory  of  iheir  origin  and  progrefs  will  fliew 
(they  are  not  wholly  arbitrary;  but  have  ufages,  and  certain 
%  ariftng  from  cuilom  and  common-fenfe.  define  and 
ntain  thefe,  which  is  the  main  objedl  of  the  treatife  under  re- 
has  a  tendency  to  fecure  individuals  againft  combination 
Icaprice,  and  :ic>  put  him  under  the  fafe-guard  of.  a  certain' 
Idlablifhed  fyftem.  if  any  one  doe**  not  like  the  fyftem,  let 
inot  enter  into  a  body  governed  by  that  fyftem.  In  all  cafes, 
adefefiive  laws,  fixed  and  certain,  are  better  than  an  uncer- 
i appeal  to  the  breafts  of  judges.  The  dcfign,  therefore,  of 
prefent  little  work  is  laudable  and  important,  and  it  is  exe- 
td  with  accuracy  and  judgment. 

a  the  eflay  on  military  punifhments  there  is  very  good  fenfe, 
obferv^tion,  and  found  rcafoning ;  but  nothing  that  is  new: 
biking;  nothing  that  has  not  been  publilhed  often,  or  that 
»t  generally  known. 

t  is  not  uncommon  for  writers,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  fitu- 
^  in  life  has  not  led  or  permitted  them  to  be  very  learned 
to  quote  the  few  books  that  they  have  read  in  fupport  oi 
‘^itions  that  are  far  from  needing  any  confirmation ;  which 
^  unfor^nate  air  either  of  pedantry  or  puerility,  or  both.  Of 
have  an  inftance  in  what  follows :  ^  The  Romans,  04 
Hffor  punegn  obferves,  from  fmall  beginnings,  rofe  by  de- 
fo  ^  fovereigns  of  the  world.’  What  fchoo)>bo>y,  wh^ 
of  hooks^  does  apt  knovy  this  as  wolif  ^  Pfo^/Tor  Duacan ? 
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Art.  XV.  The  practical  Efficacy  of  the  Unitarian  DcOt 
conjideredy  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Andreu)  Full 
Occafioned  by  his  Publication  entitled^  The  Calvin  ffic  andS^ 

*  nian  Sterns  examined  and  compared^  as  to  their  mnal  Tin^^n 
To  which  is  addedy  the  Second  Edition  of  an  EJfay  on  the  Gm 
of  Love  to  Chr  'ffi.  By  Jojhua  Toulminy  D.  D.  pp.  g, 
is.6d.  Johnibn.  London,  1796. 

T  N  a  former  Number'  we  found  a  very  learned  and  zeal 
A  Calvtiiil},  Dr.  Jamiefon,  author  of  An  Alarm  to  Great  I 
tainy  aflferting,  not  only  that  vice,  immorality,  and  publico 
mi  ties,  were  owing  to  an  ignorance  or  dilbelief  of  the  d  ^n\ 
even  the  moft  myfterious  and  incomprehenfible,  of  Calvin, 
that  this  alfo  was  .one  of  the  ^and  fources  of  fcepticifm  and  ! 
delity.  Mr.  Fuller,  with  Ur.  Jamiefon,  and  other  z- ! 
Calvinifts,  not  only  maintains  the  inefficacy  of  Socinianifm 
Unitarianlfm,  on  the  hearts  of  men,  but,  alfo  its  relation 
Deifm.  Dr.  Tbulmin  ‘  grows  fo  averfe  to  perfonal  cor 
verfy  that,  had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Fuller’s  publication 

*  peared  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the; 

•  tions  of  ‘  The  Afts  of  the  Apoftles*  which  he  hasqji 
‘  for  the  explicit  purpofe  of  (hewing  the  pradlical  efS( 

*  of- the  Unitarian  doiSrine.  He  fubmits  the  whole  to 

•  candid  attention  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  of  the  reader;  ho; 

•  that  TRUTH,  and  truth  aloney  is  the  great  objeft  purfu^ 

^  them  and  himfelf.’ — Dr.  Toulmin  appears  to  us  inconteft 
to  (hew,  that  the  apoftles,  in  the  book  of  their  a£ls,  are 
reprefented  as  having  preached  any. other  do61rines  but  the  u 
of  God,  the  humanity  of  Chrift,  his  refurreftion  from  thed 
and  falvation  ihrough  him.-— The  Eflay  on  the  Grounds  of  I 
to  Chrift,  fubjoined  in  an  appendix,  is  intended  to  (hew, 
the  love  and  admiration  of  Chrift,  infpired  by  his  life  and  ( 
trines,  and  inculcated  by  his  apoftles,  is  wholly  independen 
the  idea  of  his  pre-exiftent  glory.  *  The  merit  and  gtorj 
^  agent,  afting  from  motives  of  benevolence,  freely  emb 
^  ing  in  a  great  and  noble  defign,  and,  in  the  profeebtion  0 

♦  meeting  with  reproach,  poverty,  fufferings,  and  death, 

^  juftly  to  be  given  to  him,  and  bring  us  under  the  oblig^t 
^  of  love  and  gratitude.’ 

Dr.  Toulmin,  in  a  poftfeript  to  his  preface,  fays,  Mtis 

•  fingular  pleafure  that  the  author  of  the  following  ‘ 

*  can,  (ince  this  advernfement  was  drawn  up,  annourKe 

♦  fpeedy  publication  of  an  excellent  difeourfe  on  ‘  The  pra^^ 

*  TcndcnCT  of  Unitarian  Sentiments,’  preached  at 

*  the  6ch  lnllant,  before  the  Society  of  Unitarian  Chrift 

■  .  '  4  eftabli 
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jjibliflicd  in  the  weft  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  John  ICentifll ; 
^ich  was  particularly  pointed  agatnft  Mr.  Fuller’s  repreleiv> 
^ons  entered  into  a  more  full  and  minute  difcuflion  of 
le  diftin£l  parts  of  his  work  than  is  profeil'cd  to  be  done  in 
Ifenfuihg  pages.’ 

flus  work  of  Mr.'  Kenti(h  is  entitled, 


.XVI.  ^he  moral  Tendency  of  the  genuine  Chrijltan  Doc» 
a  Di/courfe  delivered  at  the  Bow  Meeting  Hotif  in  Exeter^ 
ml)  6^  1796,  before  the  Society  of  Unitarian  Chrijiians^  i^c. 
J^  JihnKentiJh.  .^^.  i2mo.  is.  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 

is  the  obje£l  of  this  difeourfe  to  (hew,  in  oppofttion  to  Mr. 
tiler’s  arguments,  that  the  ^  Unitarian,  which  Mr.  Kentifh 
believes  to  be  the  genuine  Chriftian  dodlrine,  has  a 
eacy  highly  favourable  to  virtue  and  happinefs ;  that,  as  a 
of  condud,  and  a  fource  of  confolation,  it  is  not  Icfs  va- 
ible  and.  efficacious  than  more  popular  reprefehcations  of 
Hanity.’— ‘  Of  Mr.  Fullerv.  (incerity  he  entertains  not 
ibt;  but  he  admits  not  the  claim  to  infallibility,  and  to  a 
wledge  of  the  motives  and  defigns  of  men,  which  many 
his  expreffions  imply,  and  which,  from  the  general  tenor 
his  work,  he  feems  to  arrogate.  It  was,  furely,  in  an  un* 
ki  moment  that  our  examiner  prefumed  to  charge  UnU 
Cbriftians  with  having  ^  a  heart  fecretly  difafFedled' to 
true  charader  and  government- of  God,  and  diftatisfied 
the  gofpel  way  of  falvation.’— •But  Mr.  Kentifh  makes 
pic  to  exprefs  his  hope  that  *  the  feafoii  may  not  be  far 
t  when  fyftems  [the  church  of  England,  which  he  con- 
as  idolatrous,  no  doubt,  among  the  reft],  which  aflume 
name  of  Chriftian,  (hall,  like  fabrics  eredbed  upon  the 
be  overthrown  with  a  mighty  fall,  by  the  tempeft  and 
iwave.* 


1^ 


XVII.  Unitarianifm  explained^ and  defended^  in  a  Difeourfe 
'^idin  Philadelphia^  ^79^*  Priejiley^  Dm. 

IJc.  t^Cm  pp.  46.  8vo.  Is.  Johnfon.  London^ 


[IS  difeourfe  is  prefaced  with  an  addrefs  to  the  congregar 
P^  in  Philadelphia,  before  whom  our,  author  delivered  bis 
on  the  Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion  :*  in  the  two.  firft 
^  the  prefent,  he  (hews  what  is  the  real  life*  and 
fpirit  of  this  religion  —  and,  that  ail  the  (bAs  of 

Chriftian^ 


36a  Pricftlc//  Difeonrfi. 

Chriftians,  nunieroiis  as  they  are,  are  agreed  with  refned 
every  thing  that  is  really  fundamental,  and  that  has  any  J 
influence  on  the  tempers  and  condu£f  of  men.  But  <  f 

*  tarians/  he  obferves,  ‘  have  a  particular  claim  to  thee 
^  dour  of  their  fellow  Chriftians,  as  their  devotional  fervicet 
^  fuch  as  any.other  Chriftians  may  join  in;  whereas  theye 

*  not  confeientioufly  join  in  the  devotion  of  others,  which  1 
^  confider,  in  fome  refpedts,  as  idolatrous.’— The  difeourJ 
the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  in  the  prefs.  | 

The  text,  or  motto,  prefixed  to  this  difeourfe  is  A&  J 
18 — aOi  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers.-! 
Prieftley,  excluded,  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  from  ^ 
every  pulpit  in  the  country,  as  if  he  had  been  fufpeded  of  ll 
ing,  and  of  being  difpofed  to.  propagate  fome  ftrangeandl 
chievous  dodirine,  *  confiders  hitnfelf  as  in  the  rituationofl 

*  before  the  council  of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  called  upon  tol 

*  an  account  of  the  ftrange  de^rines  that  he  holds.  Like  F| 
he  fays,  *  he  only  preaches  Jefus  and  the  refurrtffm-,  I 

*  rightly  explained,  having<«ver  been  the  fum  and  fubftanJ 

*  all  his  preaching ;  maintaining  the  divine  miffibn  of  Jeful 

*  his  authority  from  God  to  inuFudk  mankind,  and  efpeciaH 

*  teach,  and,  in  his  own  perfon,  exemplify,  the  great  dofl 
5  of  a  refurredkion  from  the  dead,  and  a  ftate  of  righteous  ■ 

*  bution  after  death.  But  many  dodkrines  have  been  ta 

*  under  the  name  of  Chriftianity,  which  it  is  not  pretendefl 
<  men  can  ever  underftand.  Againft  all  fuch  doclriiiesa 

*  ofBpring  of  ignorance  or  artifice,  it  is  the  duty  of  even 
.*  telligent  ChriKtan  to  enter  his  protefl}  as  the  bane  of  gel 

*  Chriftianity,  and  what  is  in  danger  of  bringing  it  into  unil 

*  diferedit.  Thidy  are  as  a  millltone  about  its  neck ;  and 

*  lefs  detached  from  it,  muft  inevitably^fink  it.’— The  pnfl 

of  thefe  corruptions,  he  fays,  i^  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  I 
Chrift  as  God  et^ual  to  the  rather,  arid  the  do<^rine  (I 
Trinity;  the  neceffity  of  atonement;  and  the  eternity ofl 
torments.  I 

There  is  a  pofition,  in  p.  a5  of  this  difeourfe,  not  verfl 
genial  with  Dr.  Prieftley’s  ufual  liberality.  Speaking  8 
worfhip  of  faints,  he  fays,  *  This  prk£kice  had  the  fameS 

*  with  them  [the  Chriftians  of  the  church  of  Rome]  as  n  V 

*  heathens,  in  withdrawing  their  regards  from  the  one  Gw 

*  the  Father  of  all,- and  thus  reducing- him  to  a  men 

the  univerfe* ’—Tht  fentiment  here  is  as  unjuft  as  the  W 
Ology  is'  light  and  unbecoming  the  fubjeS ;  iince  all 
falftn  are  (uppofed  to  pofTeis  is  derived  from  the  grace  of 
The  notion  of  the  Hindoos  is  lefs  exceptionable;  thatW 
preme  Being  is  not 'offended  at  being  w'orfhipped  in  li  f 
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i(Jes,  and  under  different  ideas  and  allegories  (even  when  they 
kinto  idolatry),  by  weak  and  fallible  beings;  who  yet  meaii^ 
{heir  wildeft  deviations,  to  pay  homage,  through  the  creature^ 
the  Creator.  VVe  have  fubjoined  fome  remarks  on  Vnita^ 
in  general,  to  our  criticifm  on  6i(hop  Horfley’s  Charge^ 
ich  forms  the  next  Article. 


IT.  XVIIL  The  Oyarge  of  Samuel^  Lord  Bifli'p  of  Rochefier^ 
tithe  Clergy  of  his  Dioctje\  delivered  at  his  Primary  Vifitation, 
k  the  Tear  1796.  Publijhed  at  the  Requeji  of  the  Ciergj% 
|)p.5a.  4to.  2S.  Robfon.  London,  1796. 

•  *  ^  . 

»UCH  a  publication  as  now  lies  before  us,  at  fuch  a  jun^re, 

^  ind  from  fuch  an  author,  merits  more  than  common  atten- 
^  or  than  we  ufually  give  to  pamphlets  of  this  fize.  This  * 
ji^  prelate  has  chalked  out  for  himfelf  a  new  walk,  both  as 
pieologift  and  politician.  He  endeavours  to  unite  the  dicta- 
ilmajefty  of  Johnfon  with  the  afperity  of  Warburton.  But 
his  mind  occadonally  betrays  more  turbulence  than 
kr,  the  genius  of  the  one,  and  the  literature  of  the  other,  is 
uily  wantii^.  *  His  celebrity  arifes  rather  from  fingularity  of 
^r,  than  (uperi^rity  of  talent ;  or  more,  perhaps,  than  to 
ikr,  to  a  dogmatifm  (real  or  pretended)  that  is  in  complete 
ibn  with  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  moft  vulgar  and 
dvilifed  Cbriftian, 

This  charge  involves  many  point.s  of  ferious  and  ufeful  in* 
ligation ;  affumes  the  prefent  to  be  an  awful  and  eventful 
is;  dates  the  church  to  be  in  more  imminent  and  immediate 
|tr  than  in  any  former  period  of  her  hiftory ;  and  developes 
sc  appears  to  his  Lordfhip  the  true  policy  of  her  miniiders, 
pcircumftanced.  Thefe  particulars  are  laboured^  at  confi* 
able  length,  with  much  ingenuity.  The  whole  merit  and 
acy  of  .  the  ifacred  profeffion  are  refolved  into  the  common 
ce  of  regular  education ;  and  it  is  not  obTcurely  in(inuate(4 
C  the  remrmation  of  the  world  from  the  pollution  and  pu* 
loient  of  vice  is  to  be  folcly  efie£led  by  fuch  accomplilhments 
be  fchools  afford.  .  .  ; 

IV  policy  of  clergymen,  according  to  his  Lord&ip,  im* 
^  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  literature  in  the  fervice  and  de* 
^  of  religion.  Here  many  queftions  long  agitated  in  the 
and.almoft  forgotten  in  the  courfe  of  modern  tuition, 
and  are  fummarily  refolved.  His  Lordfhip  fpecifies,  as 
^oceeds,  various  inquiries  into  the  natural  powers  of  reafon, 
®^cnt,  its  province,  its  difeoveries ;  what  it  owes  to  Reve¬ 
ls;  how  the  one  is.'diftinguifbed  from  the  other,  and  their 
and  combined  operations;  the  origin,  progrefs,  and 

influence 
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influence  of  Natural  Religion ;  whether  'it  be  fubieqoent  or 
tecedent  to  Revciatioti the  c1af$  to  which ‘  heathen  phi^fo 
ihqutd  be  reduced  the  auxilUry  of  tlleolbgy,  and  nirhat  t> 
furb  of  affiftance  may  be  fairly  drawn  front  the  treafdr^  of 


cicnt  wifdom  fbr*  prefer ving  oUr  ^fnoi^al  and ’religious ‘t^cbc 

from  the  faflitonable  contagion  of  modern  folly.'  ' 

The  Biihop  reprobates  the  revolutionaty  mania  with'fedini 
and  witheffeit.  But fomethmg‘Kkb  dbfctrrity'refts'on this 
of  the  performance.  The  palfage  ieeihS'  to  have  HO^wImkl 
affinity  with  the‘  fcbjwlrof  the  Cha^?*'  Nor  are  vie 'cleStb ir 
Untdfed  how  the  regular ‘and  cb'nmidhtiout  clergy  ihcmM-a£ 
with  thefe  fads  in  their  eyC)  and  thcpdffiblc  effeds  oif  fuch  iArt 
cious  examples  on  their  hcarert)  e,nd  the  great- tnafs'^'tl 
inttltitude.-  -  ji  .  ^  .  -  jo.t).! 

•  _  ■>  bojf  ■’iTir']'  ;  brs!-- 

?  Before  we  dirmifs  our  analyus,^  cjt  tbo,’pUiicyrhere  prelcnb 
for  the  condud  of  ecclefiafticS)  fome  things,  which  have  or 
in  upon  our  venerable  author’s  thpughts,  4n,:tbb.  beat  of  arg 
inent,  or  ardour  of  compoflttoh,  challenge  attention  and  remv 


tian  cliurch,  and  thVeornpeteneyKof  the  former  to  fupply. 
ahience  of  the  latter, 'many,  ctrcumftances  muft  be  exaouotd 
fore  we  admit  th?  folidity  of  the  condufion  deduced.  He 
sive  us  leave, , at  .lead:, .  to  doubt  .whether  the  whole.cird 


of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  biim^  acqniwons 
fiitate  in  their  room',  from  whai  is  'eaipliatlcalt^.^ 


%  Uis  Lordlbip'aown  language^ 
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ihe  firft  agety  .and, all  the  learning  of  oursy  vmald  nerer  have 
carried  Chriftiahity  triumphantly  through  the  difficulties  Ihe  bat, 
ilius  .aided  I  hy  alinighty  power,  encountered  and-furmourited. 
To  account  lor  her  fuccefs  little  can  be  afcribed'-to  the  influence 
d  human  means.  An  inviftble  but  irreilfttble  agency  has  uni¬ 
formly  accompanied  all  her  fteps,  over-ruled  the  policy  as  well 
a$  the  strath-  of  'man  fort  her  feke,  and  even  accommodated  all. 
the  various  forms  and  modulations  of  civil  fociety-for  her  recep- 
lion  and  convenience^  ;  < 

,  .We  have  fome  hefitation  in  putting  the  iflue  of  religious  in- 
tru^n  on  itbe  moft  flourilhiitg  ftate  of  learning  that  can 
liftinguilh  our  enlightened  eftabliflsment;  Far  be  it  from  iis 
Mt.to  rejoice  in  a  luftre.fo'  honourable  to  human  nature,  and 
M^cious  to  its  higheft  intereft.  But  the  light  of  life  is  a 
bop  which  muft  be  fed.,  by  another  flame.  And  the  church 
England  not  illuminated  from  on  high,  muft,  like  all  other 
diurehes  ftom  which  this  candleftidk  has  been  removed,  fink 
klo  obfeurity. 

•  iNotwithftanding  all  his  Lordfhip  has  (b  ably  alledged,  we 
ooDot  help  demurring  on  the  utility  of  metaphyUcs  in  the  caufe 
tf  Chriftiaqity.  They  are  never  ufed  by  Chrift ;  and  but  fpar- 
iagly  by  his  apoftles.  And  the  more  attention  we  give  to  the 
p^t  ftate- of  the  argument,  how  little  it  afteds  the  temper  of 
ibe world,  or  interefts  the  paffions  of  individuals,  the  injury  re-* 

I  has  received  from  its  influence,  and  the.  very  hoftile  wea- 
k  has  put  into  the  bands  of  her  adverfaries,  foe  lefs  are 'we 
el,  with  his  Lordfhip,  to  recommend  the  ftudy  of  it.  We 
^what  (foloquy  has  been  brought  upon  the-caufeby  the 
jical. temper  of  .  its^apologifts,  what  it  has  loft'by  the'fpiWt 
ihneadon  they  indulged,  and  what  by  foe  (fofeurity  to  which 
hi  often  been  reduced  by  their  wrangling.  Little  of  the  glorious 
has  made  can  be  aferibed  to  the  powers  of  re^oning.' 
are  the.means  by  which  men,,  in  all  ages,  have  controlled, 
vented,,  entbralled,  and  abufed  one  another.  But  the  heft 
warfare^  may.  we  not  ftill  prefume,  thoueh  miehth 
"hhitual^  and  not  carnal.  ^  . 

^'R#i  the^ogical  .writers,  We^  believe,  before  his  Lordfhip, 
ventured  'to  recomme^  policy  as  a  Chriftian  duty.  The 
^fji.We  belifeye,.has  been  hitherto  ufed' by  no  writer  of  au- 
in  this  fenfe.  The’ meaning  of  it,  in  public  buflnef^  is 
inddrftdbdi  And.  circumftances  are  perpetuity  dc- 
..yhoiih  in  regulating  our  fecular  concerns,  which  fometimes' 
foe -adoption  of  the  difpofltion  it  preferibes  indifpenfiddK 
ip  pnvate  life^  he.'whb  has  moft  of  it  is  not  always,  for 
either  lidl  exceptionable,  6c  moft  acceptable,  to  bis 
1!  W>l>CNirs.  .But.wHcn  introduced  for  tbe  purpofe  cf  rendering 
•  ppt  MV.  VOL.  XX VIII.  OCT.  1796.  Cc  OU# 
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our  holy  religioa  a  mere  proftitote  to  pbvrfcr,  will  not  the  iterit 
at  large  be  tempted  to  reg^’  the  means^and  the  eitdif^th'ttMii 
ihyneo  and  diflike^  'Is  it  not  a  fordid eo^  exdai^ 
the  fiihplicicy  of  Chrtftianity  for  the  litde  ‘fijiHfer  exp^iemtlf ’ 


carnal  ^licy  that  has  fo  freouentiy  tdaek^ed  her  #ith‘'inip^: 
tiohs of prieftcraftf  ^  “•  ,bcj •  •  - 

But,  mtbough^are  by  00^ 'meahro^' opinion  tbiat 
logic,  and  Vnet^hyfics^'  eirer'  <iidW‘yv<^^cari  'gjun  owiSJiP 
putaOtto  the  cauie  of ‘Chniftani^;^wekre'cleariy-^’d{to^^ 
tint 'foe  purfuit'of' literature  and  phil(>foph)^»'On  the  'pStt^  ’dP  til*< 
niiftersi-will  contribute  io  dlie^iifoer^.  Of ''tite ''church^  tiiwtirh' 
of  the  ftate,  and  of ‘n^ititind  in  anOdter^'manner.^'  An‘‘ti&i^ 
and ‘emulation  in  "this  way  "would  "ttice  off  the  minds 
higher  clergy  from  that  management  auid  intrigue  by  which'^ 
liettk  foe  foft  places }  it  would  promote  knowlragei,'  whkhi^ 


tife'moft  enlightened  part  of  theiiathm,'  to'wa^  dlrcurldik’ 
quhm^ihto  the  origin  of  certain  {HiyHeges,^i:fuftords^ 
Uines,  and  to  maintain  the  church  3I' a  refoejl^Iey'^'Tii^ 
and  fthWixl  ally  to  the  ftatci  '  '("‘‘^1  00 

Chrtftian  religfdh  was  at  firft  wd^gatfed  afi 
cUfo^r'poykrs  'Of  He^cn/“  Though  '■It'Ciftitrafteo 
nti^  corr^tioni^  it'diaimained  its  ground' iii'agea  Of 
and' fujierftition.^'  The ’Reformation  poriiied'iti'’''noe^ 
whoHy r  'reafon;defended‘it though  ‘thcf’ Wit  thaiitaimiit 


hsK;be«h  donWiK 
id’Ordet  tO'-itndtt* 
r^be^dict,'  preseK 


tboih'allifoe'thyftwes^of  Godi'  Enou| 
way"  of  both '^refocioatioo  and ‘reefonit|(g 
church  .ti^rabl&  'lf  tim'Cjergy  woUldpi 
ddiftiines  (d'Jelu$',°^tfa6ut  for  ^foradibtdlSBP 


dadiC^of  fubtiety'  on  fubdety,  arra'  dtBio 
CmiRla^ty  Ihioes  by  its' own  light^^'aiid: 

heat.’— *And  here  we  muft  're^  E 
C^ARpB  to  BUhop'Porteus  in  oor^Rji^iet 

.  ;>^le  we  would  thus  rectmnvtiid  ifld 
tiry  t^it  compa£i  between  philblo^e^  il 
the  dhe  part,:  ai^mci^imch  ^  tme'UKSt 
twOeh  d&f  ^b^'ian'^bthcr'  ' 


'«(n«g6dWe 


.‘flKfoW^y  ^  ^He-fnemies 

^vesk.u;vejwive  ha.4  ocoaiton  at  different 


in,, the*  treaitiires  j'l^'cavic 
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j^fi;^lir|jtOjPAeii^ber^i^^rUamen^.jOr  M^e:optiQii  lords* 

cfea.^gre?,  v\^ 

^JP8iMW  ??iS?^ff>«#W50wffahTe^Iofdil^j^  are..  i|Ofi)U.', 

^ W.'*«»*ig9Ver«0|rs,a}i^,lS^fl^rs  be^nr.i 

S1,^F6>  w-n>er%tlMUi.l}y  Oiaivigemeuiv  were  indeed  . to ^ 
ed.  but  is<A»rcdv  to  be  exo^ed.  Anateafcunuitf 


but  is^fcarcely  to  be  exp^ed.  Anate^ptnuid  ioe?! I 

0(3 .pro&r  r 


i^ay^rona  f»|l  wtapg^  a^  ^^,^r«cc  of 

tiPP^.W  jwe^ 

,3  i:nJiii  bap  i  .j^-  i  b  c^\'K  ;  .■’•'b  ladji'ri 


|i^SioP^^fe'Welpn:to,talce  a  cha«^o«  of 

Bj  nfff. PBnJ*«it 

»W3»  l»;m»rjy3ibfiv%it®^.s,-,as^^  are  eoptr^^p 
SiiPflWH  aadrflOwei:,  treat  the-TjUlentets  wiA  an  aiw- 


gWV)TOT'»  J?»!9f  e  'jnpfp! 


f!^8b:}sP«tberjvftified|y}, 

i  Mkit 

3pm  Jfi^wo'td  Gi  /lirv  ^  ?  1.  i  *  .  ^baloolib 

m%  no^RTocced  e'thcr  fro^  picty^,^ 


raay  MjtL 

pr^upns  ofy  luch  a  book  as  toe 
>  Wiou^  vaft)  and  unbounded^  they' 


l^tou^  vaft,  and  unbounded^  Wp/ * 

We' W  P^  »#3 

entings)  ima  by  that  good  and  liberal  fpirity  raubpo«. 
ti%nwi9^thM  lue  japoffmt.were*  or  the.  Son  of  Qo4, 
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tfi  ^li^statitni ;  fot)  they  fometimes  fpeak  of  one  anoAer  in  AkI 
%Ar»in>'tb«t  we'e*nn«<t  fuppof?,  that  if  they  “flioald  niih  'esH]i 
other's -company  in  patadife,  they  would  fitel  any  great  degr^ 
mortification  or  difappointhtent. 


-V  i‘W  ■  X  ^ 

I  ^  *4.  '  .  t  »  > 


\  A 


tPiJftefdayj  May  ziih\  \  hang  th j4pn,tvi^ary  Mm 
tf  Two  friendly  Societies  of  poor  Tradeptun  and  Day  Lalm. 
tn  that  Par'Jhy  infittutedffor ^tbeir  mutual . Support  nC 

Sickntfsy  dkcidentt  orJOld  4g**  i  By  Jatim  Cowty  M,  JL  , 
,pp«22«  4t(>.  L^don,  1796.  .'O  ;  r,  :  jo; 


V'.iV 


I  ‘  If.  !3' 


^^HIS  rermon..iai  written  in  the  true  ^aia  of  evangdU 
preaching:  ‘  Glorv  to  God  onjit^'i-asd  00  earth  peio 
*  and  good-will  towards  men.’  ^  is-  plait^  convincing,  ig) 
preffive, 'and  truly  elegant  or  beautiful :  not  that  it  contains 
fiipdied  ornamenti  but  that  it  containi  tbe^beft  ideas- or  re( 
,|k)rasahatt;ould  have  been  urged  on  the\fubjed)\arranged  is 
cleafeft  manner,  exprelled  in  the  moft  ^ain  and  ptoper  ntuxi 
and  aniirated  with'  the  warmth  of  a  iincere,  benevolent, 
r'yaidy  Chriftian  heart,— O!  how  mtich 'inore,.ea(;dleBt,  id 
pf^God  and  mao,  are  fuch  diicourfes  than  thofe cpilt 
^Ohprget,  that  breathe,  at  bottom,  afpiritpf  pride,  contentk 
?and  ’emulation,,  but' ill.  concealed,  and  oamal  -vou'ey,  opei 
iayowedi.r.  t,:  .  .  .  ,  -v  n-n.-  ..  '..-oy 

*r  v,  ,*  -  ;  .  <1-  tr  ■  .  (‘-'HyK 


i  n  -  «- 1  “  «  .s  1*^  fi'v  ’.ij' 

'>•  Atcr'  XK*  ' •A- -Sermoh^'  preached  at  itbe  Jffiises  holdin  fir\ 
County  of  Cornwall^  at  Bodmin^  before  the  Honiurablf  h 
fujiice  Grofty  and' Mr.  'BartHTTpofiipfonf  on  Tuefdsj^ 
>»q Tlbtk^ ^79^  By' Cornelius  Cardewi^  D^lP.'iMaJltr' 
i&ii^nunmar  Schoolin  Trmroy  arid  ant  tf'ihd'Gbap^ilHis  fndi , 
bnSktavJsit -Royal  Highnefi  tht'  Princa  of  fP<ako»  ^  Pubiijhti ti' 
\c,  vRttpufl  if  the  Qerand  ^M/7,(<’^pp.tl^tltR{(|iardfoib^'^li) 
to  stkuiil  iyo6.  ■r-S'*'’  sj*.!  a  Id  yhtL  jo  «5’'' 

u  -  no  / -;>!■>  vibjtioob.o'i. one  .jnoinm 

£  te^i  profited  to  this  dilcoiirfif  cIo|>- 

w  .4r^  ;ver(e  i;a.  *  Xahe£heed„Jh>’o^>*diV'^  theHS  he  hi  at* 
■S  ybu  an,cvil  hoani'Of^uohdief) 'in^deparUBg  frbm  tte  FH 
A'iQod.f  bfi5  .oiiuoJliS  lo  ylivtiv-  -..ftoisi  ftoif  ' 

f  ji»Thftd|iB£pQfiiiBanj  ortdo9rtaep<iiiainMiiied:^'this  poll 


. Mis  hf iuadsyftahdiBgit-uis  tl 

»*.ik  3  ?  :?  7  '  1« 


qontaii)M>g.a.tbei>s*('  Nevertficl«fr,tbis 


(coUrfe  li  j^cious,  ^ronabl^,  fteg«M„jan4  i«oprvffive. 


aura's  JJe/uatry  Hints,  ^ 

leading)  ^  Our  reverend'  author  doe*  not  treat  of 

noriiicic  cloielv  to  his.texL.,  which  is  nrh^^mn^ 


A«t.  XXI. .  .JirgHnuntu/ru  (sd  Hmintm\  DifiwCs  of,  Use 
- Obligations,  ConMltd 

jsorAi9»\:;'itL(S  ^6  -  ■  .  ciry 


ri  ■<orA^V  v'''a V  *  •  •  '  -’'vry*' 

pp.  44,,  4to,t  i*. 

-thWVTton(fta/i'fc  ."■ 

W'tsitU'a  s.st^  rnwy'-v'^.  •«<»  V5  '5^'^  .;...  ■  't 

M  ON S'’compofed’’l^iaywdtt Wddr'fueh  cloakVasJhis 

'if’iiot'aww'v't?.  ai  m  iSa  Wh  altdl^rrarm.  Th^rcf 
felt  is  a  grave  a'  d  ferious  diftrd‘a?fc.  n^ri(e-^iithor.rev?es^thc 
mfent  mural  ft^tc  of  the  country,  which  he  finds  t  >  ^ry 
lihgnHe  thjnbst.'flUif4i''h  v>erytttii^>iKtbb' power  of  pairiii  pi# 
UfrriiioxrfireiS  a^^efciQhktibh.  O  >‘\i  '  ;  >  ^ 

L:  •  .)irt-.  iJ  1-  ‘  .  —  '.‘■•tf  ■  •  ■-!  tfis  >' 


lenifijnoa  ji  j-n;  .'uii  .  .1;  ■  .  .  i  j 

tvXXJIb!  Stffidtir/  'Hints  on  KicttrUe'ef  O^nioa^  aHH^» 
Itilpanmcr  nffimgtSagt'i:'.  By  Georgs  Burgts^  a.  d.  ppw 
t04 -aa^o^dl  ’  Longmaar  London,  1796.  •“  '•“  c-i'i 

(inelovjmd  r  ‘  •  *■■•'•  tne 

R,lfiiitge*>not  only'lhew^  that  inremp'ranc*  of  jangua^l* 
'imbho^min^  a'tnan,  and  a  ienator,  unprofitable,  injudicKni^, 
us'toa'fcaiirc^.btit  that  it  product*  arfevil  of  thf  mpft 
%polijicaI  Impoftaince. -'.-^*0,  legiflacors-and  fenators!  ifi* 
pr  mutual  denunciations  that  efface,  in  the  minds  of  tbf 
pple,  all  confidence  in  men  and  meafuref,  and  all  refpetft  for 
profeffions  of  public  good.  You  compel  them  to  withdrasf 

trpon  inflamiaatory  prote^ationk  of  eitlief 


agree  ip  opinion  with 'Mr#,  Burges,  that  thif  pc* 
^paff^;pf  aur  legUlators' arid  fenators  arC'Cjf  ^ea$ 
tfitkthe  natiott.  An  unufual  afperity  of  fentimetit  aii4 
^S^iltr'Ka^^  thcrwritiogs,  too^'  as  well  as  tlw  fpeaobes  or 
particularly 'of  a  late  diftinguifhed  orator  in  the  Hoiife  of 
mons.  We  are  fo  decidedly  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Burgee, 
jp[«  pre^ded,  that  this  abufe  of  orh^fy 

^  bring  if.  ihtoifiiCh  dilgrace  and  contempt,  that  eaVry 
;af^Lwbo  refped^' public  opinion,  wiQ  ffudy 
■hoft  laconic  brevi^  of  difeourfe,  and  fimplicity  of  language. 

gt^V^  flaoM  t^mmon  than  for  g  nuo^r  of  mecRwica 
'll^^>i^eFfb#>^!beariOgtthe  debatesin  parlnmcnt  read  over 


.'o1ok^v*/u  c  _ 
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BeAii**  for  foiwirdtifel'fai 


HE  attchtieltrV'ftrt 
'•‘cited  from  i 


z  diftaiufe  from'  the  metrop<>lis. 
Colihafl,  front 

jWdcfc.teicaU.-d  ChtJ 


370  Remarks  on  Mr,  Colman*s  Prefatti 

:.  r. .  ;*  >r!  j  v->  Jjt'oiq 

Art.  XXIII.  Remarks  on  Mr,  CdbnUnffPr^eitti  is1fo^a  tuifmit% 
,  Cossif/ttrtfen  of  th» 

-■  'CoM  fritiiams;Ti^.  it\^^bf<^’t6tii^^^^^  bnt'' 

,,•  .^.  1-  \n  *«riFw  *InK  ’nuomlib  03  gniv/onii  00?  bns  jisiliv 


■\  ai»^. ii«mA«¥«gAR.  S?PyM9PS..?fc«Pfl 
^  plgent  fearcher.of  ^akfp^^<oaveQappU7.tei;R)ia^ 

Lw^ou{\jliood(la*^  ^hfi|h^r;tbiijWar6U»t  at  protent  fui^^ 
otvtynoen  Colmaa  and  Rittinineitt  iplajiernwitt  have  m  defin^an 
X'tiijbe)  feems  to  beat  fubie&-ofIbq(ie'di6x^t...'nWe  fliaU  potj  then. 
■It  fore; Center  much^ntb  the  merits  of  the  icaafd^-  any  d^oi 
'SRifTJDun)  found^on  minute\'ii)4uiry  and^  confideratioi^<’j|^4 
‘s  feg^vife  the  ■ihfdehee'  of^tKe  Jiar^  ^  Ade  'Wei^ 

*'^declafc;'ahd  die  revenge  of  th^*paftv‘wefldfom^dhdemti‘;  ft(|ui 
or  both  of  which  w?ghV'ltad  ■'fiom’tf 


we  can  allottp  f)amp^,  or>c>  %abkv^)fipes 

Ireland,  on  fiwi  Xu^eos,'  wil^^e,^^  VA  tti 

V,-t.iftpft'  tons  .dehorMions  (to/n  spy  antfivipna  tkaX^  W>,!)l»v( 
,^^^P.Jtate(taieed..^]{;afty  or  both  <4  thojjdieUigenat' {)W^ 
hnlbtf'ffiit'bitr.thc.tbeatceor.jhode'jin  '^w^idi  itht^kWat^uhaaoIuitbcrti 
'C'uidud^dt''  W«.cbv)jiu>e  ibm,>‘i  wi^^ef  diirtadd(ttt,ilir 
ViMy‘kuie«with  -on«  -another  as  poets  ^of  '^yersy  td-'4>i>n^d 
•*«  <Nbers‘-bKipd.''^''It  wtndd'tipt  be  more  anbet^mlng-'and  a^IJirtii 
^ifihi6«,''iind^tl^  cdntmantfeii  ttf 
their  arms,  and  b'acken  one^anodXer  '\^tT''^)d^^hhd'lhki 

t^ke^vpthe^fwoqdldjmcq  2ifi3  1o  isriiw  sriT**  v>  oJ  i>nf. 


its  damnation  to  the  m'aUpcrformance  of  <nic  PW^P 

charadlers  by  Mr.  Kemble.  '  The  author  of  tbefe  Remarks  vii 
dicates  Mr.  Kemble,  'Rnd'  loiMehd^I<^(btt)the‘^ba^'petu&l< 
«  the  charaaer  heLhir'to-ltHI«rf’'WflH^V»<?e'^liim  that  ti 


y  m  Af. 

v,  *  the  means  of  ounmngi  Duty  to  compretely  as  TbiJron' 

♦  Ouai  /iatmuJ*  -  ■' 


ana  coo  Knowing  co  aiiinoum  ana  wane  my  time  in  wnipping 
>p^:  ,bat  ^  Ikek  ImU,  right  atWart 

9/.th  IrttJ,  perplexing  me 

andennes^throd^/.ilf 'entantpef  labyrinth  of  Drury 
ilkily.Wdre.merwItn  fide*  leemin^y  impenetrable  to  any 
i  toameir  't&ttt'tbe  iAii  MW  ^  H^arwiekf  his  front  ootftbnt* 

ui 'bellowedt  gentlemen  I  yea* 
blDowed  8  dKiiial^fbaiiiSpe-lioliow  unraried  tone,  teamed 


uktipalaibe  aumalLqmet^^.mr.'my  oem  lake 
iteri'pl  r^atit^i  wtMild  not  barm  the  A»U, 

inglbH8*^J^Mrmll4dfig  ^» gently  by  biat  a*  by  i 


ajsiqrno'j  o 


11?"':%  1 


I 


jJB 


Rimaris  en  Mr.  Ctlman*s  Prtfact,  yji 

Of  the  prefiure  to  The  Iron  Cheft  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
rte.fblWwing  .^imen :  , 

V  \\*rd'bm:tDo'eallotta  now  to  be  lanOyed^by  thoTe  innumerable  gnats 
"tod  iofedt  mbOt  daily  4^  their  iodpotfiit  .ftings  on  the  literary  tra* 


AMrbis  vei<y  midriff;  andgrlkitijg  the  iifleaer  with  torpor !  Would 


|Mj{b^B!Hppn.t.  huH  U  b‘m^>ibnttely  blocked  up  my  way.  He^M 

““ft  “abe  an  effort,' Of, h* 

ajparaeon-reprefentauve  of  the  Aj/iw.  <wn«wt 
iu  f  ere  Mr^eihbie  fwea  tir>  in  a  thin,  to  aA  a  bog  in  a 

legs  Iretcei  than  8‘faog  with'fourl'  '  '  * 

*  W  OSSe  lrtiffd  of  ;the*i)lay’,  only,’ was  yet'perform^;  and  f'^Aras, 
niake  Mind,' like  an  nnfortunate  traveller,  to  purfoe  mr 
^iMM^oOrncy^itbMuj^'two  ftages  more,  upon'a  erefM*A<t«i»'y^^, 
lOdWhofeibacb^ayall  im  baggage  for  my  es^edition;:  h^feralidy^nd 
moftibbavtb'  infonsV'did  dw  potter  proceed  1  Hegreamdyhn  i^^tJ, 
k  b^iswwtf^,  .be  •wbmu/f  eeven  was.  (ten  (^orry^a  juik! 

»»4.  ^  a  freatlnn  in 


(13./  s'd  .  a‘  .aniK  ri.rii 

rf'lfr.^CoJfoifo^dfofl^area'^Wyi  KenaWe’toj  n  thik 
I  .and  to  a  yew.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlM  (hjis  'Mh^Ool* 
^kilbWflto^  a)Hfle^}pHggtfl)i,^  duiky  uidn,  or^ 

[.flld’^akfbeare  ludidrooffy'ObftrvMi’’'*  ?y/ 

fw.  ififi)  -i!3nd  jlcffi  '  v\  :ii  ')d)  #p  »i  £ 

to  a  boTo(^g¥»rgWb&.r»P«ft«i**.i^«I  1  .  ru.rhfoD 

[jf^dfiiWBpl^^at^alf  eyents,  ae'tnuch'  li¥  a  ^ea  ^ 

[f  femlM.exceptthg’ iliMt  his^  ftatiite  »  vety  uwi  kxt  id  tQ 

'Uuisq^blCihftiitiffljjcolpHf  has,  Iween,  ' 

?  Jfidj  rfi’JV  .Wffebeii^^n.aJBru^sand  agrf«i.V 

G^man,  we 


dMoftneft'or  unjtiftnefa  of 
altcAf^  defb^ve  m  truth. 

tti  diat  eivaicUy 

jninm£r  o  anK^m  ^ 
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Hints  for  promoting  a  Bte  Secittf 


of.  temperament,  which  commonly^  charifleriio  very  Uttle  peo. 
pie,  for  the  eiFufions  in  the  prefa^  yr^ch'  afford  gKfi.  i  Uttk 


people  that  faU  in  their  way.  If  they  Ve  ip  any  degree  what  the* 
call  crufg  and  crabbed.  -.It  is  fcai^y  ptcdfiblf  (that  Mr..  KemUe 
could  luve  an  eye  to  fuch*"  kind  c^  enter^ipt^nt:  but,  in  fa^ 
whether  the  rage  of'  Mr.’  Colii^'  jpodaced'-defignedly 
undefignidly,  jiiftly  or  uhtOlWfc  h^s^prpdii^cd,  not  a  little,  dh.. 
yerflon and  if  He  has  fhiled' of  ^giving  amafenient  in  his  play, 
Be  has  furni&cd  not  a  little', it^  ^isp^facc.’  .,,^  . .  ■  ,  -0 


lumhmhimvm 


-  •  1  . , 


Art.  XXiy.  Cilefs  ^de  tafy.  Ntm  emdMemprebtnfiveJ^ja 
'  for  playing  the  Game  of  Chefsy  wth  E^titi^s  frOmtPhiiiJit^ 

•  Cunningham,  ISc.  To  which  iiprefae^^'u  pleafing  Ae'eiunttf 
its  Origift  i  fame  ihterefiing  Anecdotes  of  feroerai^' excAted  frr^ 
fonages  who  have,  been.  Admirers  and  she  Mitvh  of  Chip, 

written  by  the .  ingenious-  and  Udrnid^i^rk' Sranklm, 
lamo.  London,,  179^. .  I  .  ii 

_  ,  .  .  ,  .aij-  •, .  ‘  t  ■’''3®  '  ■  . 

fT^HESE  .rules  are^yery  good,  .though* not  new.  The  itKjra(‘ 
.  of  chefs,  by  Dr«  Franklin,  like  every  thing  of  that  originai 
genius,  is  an  excellent  little  piece.  It  has  been*  rendesed'e^ 
tremely  probable, 'and  alaioft..Mrtain^  by  an  Irift  gentlemad 
fidr.  O’Connor,  if  ,we  rightly  recoiled,  id  a  letter  to  the  Royu 
Society  of  Ireland^  copied  in  the  New  Anhtnd 'Rafter  for 
1795,  that  'the  game  of  chefs  was  invented,  not  in  India,  but 
fuhina.  We  coi^der  books  that  tend  to  allure  and  inftnid 
people  in  this  noble  |;^ine  a^  no  little  moral  importance ;  for 
it  is  of  much  importance  todpterelli  ipid  cotplpy  tbetn‘<><^  I" 
innocent,  rationed,  dnd  ihRfu^ve  amufement.  \  ' 


'  '*3iLbA  r  A*.  1'k; ‘'n ''-O’,/ alfit  V") '  ■ 

Art.  XXV.  t  Hints  fir- pf  emoting  a  BeoSadstyV  pp.  8.  8ro. 
6d.  ;  Duton  and  .  Harveys  Gncadumcli .  Street.' >  ^ndoir, 
179^*  •  *,.  .  F  o-dT — .jnt'/  <  .'tiin  '  ' 

f  T^ITHIN  twenty  mUcv  of.  the Imettdpolis,- horticulture 
T  ’  *  has  moft  extendyely  ihcreafed }  the  garden^  arc  en- 

?  riched  with  pl^ts  of  every.ktnd  the.  nedarioiB'  of  the 

*  flowers  ifltin  in  itaiariwlw  Hoi  hiveflsdeaduded  from  a  fts* 

*  tion  wherejlt  mighl;  beitiHideicdiiiOiIefran  of  ornament 
.*  thw  of  pro^  '.|a  fp«ee.^lttiri^eii^ned,  .50,000  br^' 


•  HarleyV  PotmV  37* 

* hifrt'at  leStft  m1g!it  be  matt^ined}  which, ‘upon' an  average, 
ivMiM  prOdace  as 'manjr  guineas  annually  in  honey  and  wax, 
ttvoartidcs  of' fihgulai*  we, in  every  family  in  the  kingdom.’* 
XiiViitfthor  bflJld  ffintsirtefcfore,  viewirtg  this  fubjed  as  pro-- 
and  entertaining,' WSliey  to' turrt‘\the '^attention  of  every 
mprtitdf  of  a  garden  to itM^craotionf-tO  exqte  patconagc  to 
Lkidtiftnotis  bdc,  by  life  TnftitaHon  of  a  fociety  fdr.promotinir 
fc  iStti^fe. »  To  tfie%Hfs’i$'’added  ,aVyery  elegant' and  intellU ' . 
pfe  pthWa  hive,  now^aduaJlylcpnftruiEled,  arid  in  tbe'  - 

loftiort  V^Mr;  tovcfj’in  which- the  bees  continue  to  work,.,. 

^  ‘  ..'4 

I  There  is  a  Pr.  Anderfori,'  llvefll  ‘known  by  his  adtivity  in  the* 
tt'ice  of.Sir.johii  Sinclair,  and  the  Britifli  fifheries,  wlio  en> 
Eiroured,  in  vain,  to  reunite  the  labours  of  all  the.  literary 
KttidEuiopeJrt  Edinburgh. .  His  periodical  Bee,  with  -paper^'' ' 
KiigSi.'idkFlik*  produce  any  honey— he  was  obliged  to  abandoH 
L|«and-(he  died.  '.'But  the  Dodfur,'  who  is  an  ingenious  and 
IdTMl  mao,  and  has  bees  much'in  his  head,  would  be  a  very.. 
Inptr  ptreEdeint  for  fuch-a  fcci^  as'is ‘recommended  ‘in  this^' 
la^let|cif,  after  all^fueh  a«fbciety  would  be  of  any  advantage.'* 
^re  i$  no  difcovery  made,  ho  invention  found  out,  but  by  ih- 
Kduals.  There  is  more  pomp  and  parade,  more  idle  ofteuta* 
loivifthearls  and  ibcietiesi  than  utility;  Is  there  any  fociWy  JT 
M&nr'to  induce  men  to  .take  borfes,  cattle,  fiteep,-'  fowls,  and 
■ileMlwdfaiamals' under  their  prote^oh  ?  ’Convint^' a'gafi*'^ 
BKiPdknner  tfaat^  by  s«Htile  pains,  hb*'fhay*mhlce  a^reai  deal''^ 
■npiK^  bytbe  culture  of  bees,  and  he-WilPfooh  let  abhut  it, 
■dmH  thkicfll&ehceof'a  fbdbtv:  n  •'■'icr*  .  "  *  '*  j  ■  f 


Itbkk^ehceof'^a  fbdbty. 

Eibnl  PI  jQd-tb-^njj/p-  <iijK 
^ni  n£  fntiiih  oj  rxifii 

xyi:^'^poe^,:'°Bf  pvp^:  i 

.1(1 '  rsiun'..*  3v 

contents  of  this  volume  are,  An  Addrefs  to  the  Reader, 
-ubih.and  Tt^;-i-Okl  W Oman’s  Petition. — T re'acber-^ 
wftunent«-^jght.«i4.YoMnd  Antia.— Lines  •witten  af 
rYeomsin  of  Kerit.— The  Di^.— Parental  Refledlions. 
ih.—Crowded  Beach.— The  Cat.— Plundered  Boy.— 

>  ArFriend^ta&oymlara  .^tta.-r^Peatitfor.— Legacy  of 

31K  tf.r'blEy  3fil  ;  faolEIT'p’; 

poemsitue  of  very  eaequati  merit.-  That  which  is,  bc- 
Vmparifon,  tbsibcftfiis^  ^  Luiim  and  his  Doe' 'Tray;*'’ 
>Sh}iindeed,  we  fiewtslNisI^iny-thing  mote  piAitref^ue,'' 
gi^  ,/^dec^;  amkiitfri^g,  >0» 'dotududtd  by^'a ' rhore  ‘ 


Harlcy’f  PotifU* 


374 


natural  and  important  mor^tU  this  is  pot 'complete  jufde^, 

Mr.  Harley.  Wc  if  eve 

one  fo  good.  It  talc^«i)tp.,4ght  plofe  ptfnt.  W 

cannot)  therefore,  give^oono-tothoiwholer  >  Afew  ftanzas,  |) 
vay  of  fpccimen,  is ^tl^«,wip  j^n,aif|^ ^ 

,  -r  ’Tuiiw  :ji\  jjf\i  'Lid  tjri 

•■l.u  L  oo  ein 

Who  watcB’d  irwd  mafefs  . 

And  many  a  nigm  wJ[s^nea?d'  " 

And  many  a  day  a  r")n  luii 

•  cjoair  ci|  b.iiM>Vs(1  3m£n  eifi  iU  'oii/l 
~An  orphan  lad  poqriLid^iSicWaa^^:::!!//  ion  v;jn  aH 
No  friend,  Bftjfdaiiie  Jm  -u  Aaa;!  juE 

,  ^is  happieft.  hour  was  da(h’d  with  jvoe, 

^Hfs^dcimeitiiieriiH^  j.ni  to  iLintns.tT 

.  ?v/ciio!  c  ‘i:  rbfico  31  <as^uL*: 

Lubin  fent,  in  a  cold  ai:^iA9i?lt>y2iff»at^.lf  accompj 

nied  by  his  dog  Tmy,  .u)  queftaWiAj  ftr4)m  ^amhf  periibi 

Mt  loixj  luo  hajfiatonqai  aorij  avsri  sv’  ?A 
.'H'lnf  t<f!^  Dark  W8s.tlieinigh4  rand  o^  the wpite  ooHir'Jboumo) 
iu  ot  ^itnnXhe  whiiUing  nriadt  did  fiercely ’blow,  I  Laiuc>vi.t  >1)1 
ni  i  TA  -And  .’gninfi  hi»  poor  deC^left  bead  i  c  ,  •  rn  jw  Mv  ni 
-lOi  ofifi  giWith  t^'Ot^yAwnneft  cain? the.fw^^  v.  .narivt 

,B3oaf.tlr^y^tj,o,  lie  left  his  malter*shOufe,r 
b'>'iot*i'i  fad  uneerountray,^*'  ' 

von  ^udi^'biaii^miHbdc'd'and’forfook,''}  •'  .on*,  ,  >  ufej 
.i.Antl'fidlpar’dhothy  snifty  Tsny/u.:  "<  o  r,  ,,a  (.  -u 

.1,1  o.u^tnt  0  i'liy.  ••ri  ,ii  f. '•' i  il  Ix.  v  ‘Hi -iwf'  j*’ 

fpi^wJ,  .bts.-la#l»»  W. ^  ,ww  Rolp^a^  m%  -  nw 

-  oi!w  y<i  Sfretchd^itebiddf'gliiymng^il^  nn  Lnr  .i  u. 


Unfnapp  d  by  cold  feventy ;  .lOv  iii;'.  .! 

Touch’d  was  that  eherd  his  dun  eye  beam’d 

..!r*>9  tin.;  'fidflfblsdrAll^ilhX’stTi  <»  v!3n?bi''9  'i  iM 

■u  .rnoi  *|ris  hcfaid/l^fthat'Wi^thbulfcfttJ  " 

o  'lv  (o '('4.  ^^eardefs  thepherdbO]|^‘jlibitld^lle',H^)  Lo  :io  b:vn 
0 .>:t£tr:«'Tboir<lk^,  pocfffooh.fdr-whntofi^fipodjlbo^to  .istt 

y4L  1  shit  etf  feU  ^  iumring  thee to(die..tft£)  fi£[  ni^oiivoq 

■  *-1s  fill  Lt^uk^  my  bp* 

‘ '!  V*-  But  Me'theb'hoifib-Tibaatt  itii'dpadi'^J 

tdj  .0''  bs-'S'Firf^itd  tMWt,laiid‘ce<ife»  j^^feynoirdoqm'o  li 


icoHihr  ^ 

ihy  d0oir/ 


Harley'/  Potms.  375 

.3V5  \i  (^fftnig  watditul  bWnis  ipa|ler*s  day;  ^  * 
jV/  •^Aisd  nwny  tfittban^  old  fod  xnadct  ♦ 

fArtd'inatay  a  thirig  he  flrove  to  iay^  •  •'  -  *  * 

He  paw'd  him  witfi^hirbai^  wohk  fbblf"  ' 

He  lick ’4  hioiyi^h  hi>  fi^ce  ^iD  tpngue;  . 

His  cold  nofe  lYrove^to  ci^ich  5is  brektht 
'  As  to  Ms  clrt’^mdofc  u  ^ 

But  not  a  iigaof^kiagjilia^  , 

Thro’  all  his  frame  he  found  to  creep:  «  ^ 

He  knew  noi  what  irwaS'd^'dieP^*  •  *q 
But  knew  his  mafter  did  Ml  deep;^  ^  ^ 

Theiporal  of  tbTs^admi^le^^gy^co^it)^ 
ianza^  which  are  concluded  as  follows: 

i'Tsq  AflkhipuW'llli^  ihy  d0Or/*  ^ 

# 

As  we  have  thus  reprefented  our  poet  in  his  happieff"  mbod^ 
lb  critical  juftice  rfs^reditUt^e'^ibi^  hioiTin  a  fracne  and  form 
kfs  favoured  by  the  ihufe^liatidiin  foch  a >ftyle  he  Appears  to  us 
in  what  we  may  call  k^vdry 'iong-^inded  po^^  W  a^-Cat;  tn 
which,  by  dw.lling  d  th'ie filbjcft,  by  tcAling  and  tor¬ 

turing  jc,  by  hunting  After  poffible  fxtuAiioiia  and  circumftances> 
and  pumping  various  reflo^ons,  he,.pye(rcr(9^$  hiftoiical 
|)i£lue;  and,  by  attempting  tadofeiibt  fo  miNWlk.ddc/ibcs  not 


«e  doubt  not>„will  bimfelf  be  fenfible^  if  he  will  coinpare  his 
6vnpoem  tvith  that:  of  Mdliheox  oh  his  t»t"r  wnttehlh  e^^ant 
Litin,  and  not  lefs  degai^)r  ,tMn|lat^  jby  Mf. whoie 
n^nis,  lately  pubIifh<^iweiluv«.giy«t):M'aC60uii$tUk^t>ur  pre* 
fait  Number.  •*  •  •'  .  Koo  1(0  h  nqcn^ni,! 

fc’rtisad  >i;a  mifc  iiri  fcasds  Mi<tw!w  nVoiiir'}' 

Mr,  Harley  evidently  a  man  of  feiinBIlii^  and  genius, 
indj’what  is  of.gfe^  he, has  a  though  lenfe  and 

conviSion  of  thet,l»efiiiiij»jpj[-^<t»W,,a^.lth©,.‘d^i>smity  of  vice. 
He  has  excelled  pattSy; 'but '.ia  not  a  itttle.  die£ciehVl>n  many  of 
lit  poems,  in  ju(l  taile..3''Hvhuit6i  iniib  motto  on  hi»  tide>page, 
be  has  not  had  the  of  ,a  learned  educatiop.  The 

diligent  reader,,^||jjv  Kr^pjiy<^’,flu$^.  Hi#.'  ftylif  arid  manner  it 
>otformed‘on  th^p^l^  of  tu'^^nojentf, iior- yet  on  the 

>ell  compoiitions  A>9^nsisltfir(^^  to^  hc>riried  on  that 

f  theatrical  writers,  in  whigh*  thefe  i&  for  the  moft  part,  too 
»nch  affectation,  and  dd;  ^  ^airfpeare,  who, 

f'ith  all  his  geniu&^h^Huf{v^mMeiib18,fn.4ifM^Hi(tances,  of 

- -f;  u  A«T. 
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The  ^ea\  a.  Poem, 


A  R-G  U  M  E  N  T "  o  f  ^  B  O"©  K 

.  ,  .  .  it  >  lOj'  t.  . 

A  DDRESS  to  *Nat)UTc***«-Tlie  Extent'^of  her  Works.;, j 

Serve  to  difplay  the  Ommpr^tcnce  of  the  Dtrify.~Wlntn, 
Defeription  of  a  EiarfD.'f-AiShipwrcck.^-^Erncfto' and  ^Ma* 
tilda,  a  Talc.— A '’Ship  onTSre*— •Sourcc^jof  the  Sea.i«'cenc 

changes  to  Summer.— A  Summer  Morn  on  the  Sea _ A'Ca. 

¥crn. — ^Digaeflion*— Tbedamont  and.Almcria,  a  Tale,— Clofc 
oftbe  Firf  Book. 

^  ,  ■  .  -  i.  ij., 

.  A  R  G  UM  E  N  T  or  B  O  O  K.  oji.  • ; 

'  A<ldrcfs  to^Philofophy.—X.i‘iP^*.rrpPiB'»e>!ec*— Should  1« 
fubfervient  to  the  Purpofes  of  Humanity.— Def<;riptis»n  of  Scenery 
near  the  Sea. — A  Dockyar^.— A'^SeVTight— Djgreffion.- 
£vUs  of,  War.-^A  Sea  River.— Nightly A^.fl^ipwr?cked  Ma. 
riner, — Agclina.— Defcription  of  Se^^^^A’qlmaVs— the  VVhale- 
the  Shark — the  Dorad(^and  others.— Sea  fOwk—OigreiEoii. 
Conclufion.  .  ,  '  ,  "X  ' ^ 

A  fi'*'  A  t»ny 'oitiJ  bfi^ 

Our  author  having  htard^  on  his  ttildrii|ht  b'e3,^aHd  deferibed 
an  howling  ftorm,  with  its'^probable'and'dirjiftrdus  el9^S)  thus 
apoftrophifes  tbe  winds;-'  '  ’  y^Jbnrfr  o-di 

*  Ceafe*  ccafeyour  UaiUl.  for  oxioeJLearii'niercy,t* winds! 

Dread  minifters  oC, wraths  forb^r  Th^  harm 

Not  you.  O  fp^i  a j©Qthex*U|i«:^ 

That  now,  cv*n  ppw/  perhaps,  wee^  t 

A  little  family  of  chcrubb  fair^""  Xu .  WW  ^liT 

That  lift  their  infant  hands,  and  Il^mgKeafn 

The  unfullicd  prayer/  that  alfes  i 

From  rofy  lips  onftainM  by 

Relentlefs  tempefts,  now  on  thefe  firft  ftdlta;* 

The  morning  facrifice  of  innoctJtitdi^^  ^  o  i 

Add  not  your  deluge  to  the  matronlsidropew  ,no  nuld 
Who  drowQs  her  pp’ning  buda^witk  piSbeoos.Atmfi^^ 

As  00  her  knees  thcy.edingi^4|Adifl^m:liDfd^biuoV/ 
Streams  from  oVrBowing  ^es  thc-«teliiiijDg>'flood. " 

Thus  many  ^ 

And  join  oy  ailSijs 

Faft  finking  'tA.  fi  ^ 

Their 


J  'i 


IWJOrxffflil'J  wJef  Is  IjrOnfght 
c  thy  f(^J«  riteii  ' 


Lloyd’s  Pcem  m  vamut  Subjects, 

Throng  the  rode  night  diltraded  thus  I  moarn 
^TilllAorn,  with  onpropidoos  rays,  explains 
^Tto  fatal  tale,  where  biOken  fragments  tofs’d 
,  On  the  wild  forge,  and  many  a  floating  corpfe. 

Call  forth  frelh  tears»  and  fill  my  fuol  with  woe.* 

JJr.  Bidlake,  though  he_  doestnot  -appear  to  us  to  have  any 
mt  poetical  powers,  does"  not  offend,'  -either  by  any  roughneis 
^  bis  y«rfificatlon,.or  iby  affedfatfoivor  ftudied  refearch  in  hli 
jbfervations-.and  lcmitnents;  .-'<Hi  is  toler.ibIy  verfant  in  natural 
l^ory.t  and  be  refeml><*  Virgil  in  bis  Qeprgics,  and  Thomfott 
inhis  Seafons,'-in  the  purtty  of- his  moral "refledtio'nS)  and'thd 
i, humanity  of  his  digreffions!  <.  ,  •.  .  <.i  -k 


Aar.  XXVIII.  Poms. on- various  SubjtHs.  By  Charles  Uayd, 
pp.  ^04.!  ^yo,';  9$.  6d;  Law.  London,  1795, 


'.UVji.t. 


(  i'  A I  *Q  l  i  "t 

I  V  3  jili.s}  :  ‘ 


r  b-iiA  ^  D  I  R  G  tccoJitMii  by  an  >Dt4itbv 
,  ,  t  The  Hoping  flitt-beams  fttbly.glow;  v‘  * 

^^5Mch  zephyrs  breathe  as'foothe  the  breaft, 

.Swch  radiance  pours  as  ,  :  '  „  j  ^ 

notes  of  lonefomc  bird,  ^ 

From  yonder  coppice  fweetly  wind,  •  •  . .  * 

! And  thro’  the  'feene  are  faintly  heard 
isHi.Jlfb  filence  to  the  mind.  ^ 

^  ^sAl^ilow.my^yagraiit  feet  advance  r  v  (H'  .t;  o  i  'wo^  i 
Thro’  fliadowy  ev’ning’s  fav’rite  gloom,  v  3  .ik.,}  :  . 

Mine  eyes  perufe^  with  vacant  glance, 

-  hniAn  infant’s  fo&ary  tombe««-~'  icoy  rc:'.*  3 

•—Thou  liltife  tenant  of  the  grave,  " 

Sleep  onV  uii'tou<K*d  by  monal  ftrlfe 
Unknown' the  tetfcs  that  man  muft  hraVcl^  ' 

The  ills  that  only  end  ‘with  life  ‘  *  ri 

Of  eager  hope  onconicioos  thou,  T 

Unconfi^us  thou  of  grief’s  extreme  ;  .,0^1 

To'thee--^u,<viv‘/^iti{g  , 

To  thee — a  fleep  witbemt  a  dream !  .  .  ,  ^,1. 

Sleep  on,  |)Oor  kliitdia«-»a  fellow-worm,  ^ 
tWIfoVrproeM  foo*  dice  Itfe’rs  joy  and  care, 
WottUibioifeiTgo  theafidcfstenna  -  >  ^ 

HdVtaflecl  Ufewfacmd  death’s  hb  pray’r*  ;  ^  * 


378  CoIeV  Lift  if  Hubert ;  a  Poem. 

A  very  few  obfcure  expreiEons^  as— ‘  foands  that  are  filcnt* 
*  to  the  mind/  and  now  and' then  an'^  improper  perfoniftcatioii 
may  be  traced  in  this  voiumeV”  But  when  tte  reader  is  appr|^ 
that  thefe  are  the  produdions  of ‘a  y^th-prtor  to'his  niiinee^ 
year,  we  prefunic' that  he  will  'hot  diflferfrdhB  us;  iiif  tHinldrt^^ 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  is’ a  realpoiet ;  and  that  the 'preleii^'pu'bficatiofi 
affords  a  pleafing  prbmifc  of  what  we  might  hbreafter^ 
from  the  fame  pen ;  were  it  at  all  wtrhin  tiw  bounds  of  probj. 
bility  that  a  youth,  after  being  appiauded  for  His  turn  to^poetn 
ihould  have  the  fenfe.aadtbe  fe.lf*commaod  to  abftain  from  writ! 
ing,  and  betake  himfeli  to*  the  ffudy  of  hiftory  and  philofophy* 
Without  which,  the  ffrft  effiifiona  of  fancyore'^generally  the  beft.' 


> f-  rv c»Q  ■-  .  L  jin*  . u li  -[icu*  . 

Art.  XXIX.  Th-iri/e  ofzHieiert  t  (^-H^^Jve,.  Defcriptht, 
and  Dldaflic  Perm.  Book  the<Fird-  (Timha^etbert  are.Mznd 


Egerton,  and  Bell."  LondoiH  ^nivoi  *»<  > 

H  01  iuoLil  nl 

Mr.  Cole  inform^'us^  in  his  "pfefacej^ 

Life  of  Hubert fo  in  it 

fomething  to  fuic  the  .taile^.  and  intereJl 
reader.  This  fpecinienr  of.  ihc  work  be 
may  judge,  by  its  recepticujt*- whether:!  the  npubik  co;)(Uer 
as  adequate  to  the  taOc  undeitakmiirioThu  firftibookof 

twelve  contains  only  the  puerile  amufementsr  ^A  (ketch  "bf  the 
remaining  books  is  thus  given  in  the  prefaw  r  3^1  iu:  ed'; 

r  flu  HQfi  e  lO 

*  Firll  departure  from^  bdm^  and  .introda&ton  to/a^iiihQQjrin  the 
ndghbourhood ;  repreftatation  of  feeaes  and  eimcs  j&oft:  reinarkabii 
during  a  few  years  refidence  there.*':  Removal  lo  Etiiot  'ivith^bfer* 
vations  on  the  experienced  advantages  aiididefe^  0^prif4teaiKi 
public  feminarles.  Admmance  at  the  nniveriityi  .^cbdemicsibtlf^g^^i 
lome  approved  of,  and  others  thought  exdepdonafa^> 
and  diiputations ;  -ftudkms  purfints^^  in 

Arad  mathematicaf  fcience,  metaphyficd^  thelites,  natnial  pbUofophy 
and  polite  literature.  nPndence  and  incElcraitoin.  iorthoDcha^ 
aflfociates,  and  forming  early  conneaiQQSiO^aatkBacyju^^^l^^? 
Preferment;  fettlement^nwlife;  o^riag^t)  hhiUrto^tftS'iObjigAs 
perpetual  anxiety  and  endcaraieot^^m.af.^m^  ^  itn^miyj 
recovery  of  health;  ^GNansynig^^^Rutaifetioememv  Wii^ 
priate  fociety  and  fporstL\i:HeAdfQceinithe3|BCtro0QUi",iii»isb'iis 
raderillic  manners,  inoftQiduQiBdlleASMt&ibriihuns^;^ 
patioQ.  Some  epifadim^aiitenMieSa'c^^^^iiBp);^^ 
nature,  occafiptodly  Ant nddticbdj  and ta  vvmivitaUe  a& 

^1*01^0.*'  A  fuiDIDi^ 


QtAtft-Lift  of  Hubtrti  a  Pcm, 


379 


^oiary  JiBfle£kions-ODntlie-MdboIei<-<-T!)Mfe  fttbje^  ' will  not  be  ar- 
fggA  vm)»ra)>y<^)^<natic^,re^v)«rHy«  but  felefted  at 

4»^ade(ukory-wayv  il^inad  aver^  or  delibe- 

dwelt  upon,  as  it  nay  happen  to  (uit.tt^  wiu.'the  author’s  in» 
tine,.or ap{mr,noft1ike)yyQ,a$Qi’d  entcrtainmeac  to 

'>1  «?!“?• 


4^..  *t*n.v  c^iioioiu 

uj  ."•lij  .i'  jij?  i^fP-rw-Btquaa:  ^n..,  i  .t- 

,^i9oPc^er^t  iraftau  pilcfoeie  il  ^  ;  i: 

ISllbWlni  Is  nd  btt^vdtfi^Uefp^Mfifn  cPtHe’po^*: 

ivnaoTo^inq  Ti,  vIm;;  •y  \oi  no  mm  ^^tFhx  j.ib 


j^nqoio  liTU  .1.  -j,  i  oj  !o  m!n  j.it 

'.hd  3f  iThc  tunc^aHow^d  fc^  flcepatJeJo»A  .  ju 

I  We«  quite  refrefli’de  awake  at  ufual  nour»  ^ 


oriiiw 


We«  quite  retreln  awaKe  at  uiuai  nour» 
Greeted  with  ufaal  founds.  The  fwallow's  wing 
la  cMniney  tunnel  ilutt'ring  up  and  downt 
^^'^VA^rreqtli^  twi^’rhiga  tWecft,^  af  bit*  by  bit 
Sn  \dhe^aft^k  bofilf,  ^th  . 

\Th^^rough^ail  b^rs  of  her  mud-wall  ceO* 
t(%!Fbe  .do{^grQttp!d  pigeon?»,ou  tbe  funoy  tiles, 

• « jSctwfeling^fV  liMiguidvluxury.to.balk  5 
Or  roving  to  and  fro  Aapping  plume8« 

In  reftlefs  ardour  to  complete  their  loves  ; 


'•  <X  T5!A 
.  I.  I  Vn:^ 


erea.  '  '•  ^  f  M 

'  ttto  eVop^Wy  neck,  thit  darts, 

ta'rh,  ^ihsnge  of  rainbow'dief,' ■  *  '  •  ^rjibarrol 
"•^vft^W^  b^r  hhwkodtng  to  his  matCb^^*^  ‘-^.n  '  n  1 


fehr  hhw  his  matCb^^*^ 

TWtiafly^iimiNr  ofthc  dewy  la«m;^q^'^ 
^vWidh  Ikudy  ^one  of^gi^r^  texture  rough,  1 


^vWidh  Ikedy  ^one  of  grating  texture  rough,  1 
u  IWhetOBg  his  feythe  in  fluiU  alternate  twangs. 
The  lulling  llrok^,,et  ti^  um'diAl^riwl^ 

Of  thraflier’s  flail,  now  founding  dead  on  flraw, 

!i  iijfUtduow^harpoBdmM  from  ek&  flooi^oil 
i  40f ’jdatiebed  bani  i  e  tell^e  taik^;mofl  fare,  I 
vemittedU  to  his  maker's  earoL.'t^i  c. 


>Thid1 


twOrk  laborer  to  betray« 


'  'H/f! 

...iv)*7  "■  /iOY 

•;  :>  fl-’i  i  • 

I  •  »• 

.  i  ^nho^i 

..I’ln-'j  oiiduq 
‘  oicjqs  amo't 


<‘^3‘fehi»nimbttng  rolTof  heavy  wag|g;on  wbeeb  ,.i  aiidnq 

rOH^  predung  of  the  flinty  yard  t  '  '■'  ai(;r|£  ^mot 
^idWj^^jngting  beUs  from  the  hetd^to^g  teant,  .  c  .;puqiib  bciE 
MsMidifiaqumt  cmdt  relbundine  from  the  lalh  .  .  iotzh 

pssjQdocarterAs  whin I'jljbifl  rifea  from  her  neft,  -'>)>'  snioq  bci 

i‘'^>ii|tejdyiw^iadimg<hea,  from  buidcn-fjee  .  >lt’- 

^  bellowiag  cow  <  ■ ,  •  T.rsl-t-.'i 

■'’o^wti^pent  t^^^^-lsdnoaiung,  mcetunt,’  .-  '  ^ -tq-isq 

kXi^ocxMioc  iofrfieedoni  robbed,  r‘'  ■  ‘  \t  r.^'*ODj% 

**1’ <lii«|iaat'nfl)heirfti^e.dfna  mother’iimilk.o  j,  : 
°'^)ilM^ofliibphatb«£'gwdy:gmndng!fbws,  ’c  n  ><np-::)jG; 
“''^'thijhnlUwllJnidfW^p^gi,?^riwn  rhi^iniaid,  ~i  wi  <>d  .froenq 
^  ^Uitii^M^uiid^iilewt^^’fcaD  Iohdsd.i»iflKtpounsv»o  .  yik 
'‘toiaiul/  A  copioB» 


380  The  Pleader* s  Guide DidaStte  Poem. 

A  copious  tide  of  whey  wto  their  trough ; 

To  their  impure,  voracious  appetites,  > 

Moft  fav*ry  fiill,  though  fnouts  with  mud.bfgrimM, 

Aud  dung-clad  feet,  plunge  in  at  once  to  taint, 
i .  ,  With  compound  filth,  the  fweetnefs  of  their  mefs, 

,*  .  .iThe  turkey-cock’s  loud.hoggle-go^Iing  throat. 

When,  ’midft  his  mates,  he  rears  his  fan-tail  plumes. 
Drops  low  his  arched  wings,  in  (lately  fweep. 

To  flirt  th^ir. pinion  quills  againll  the  ground. 

The  hiflings  fierce,  the  hoarfe  defying  fereams 
Of  gander,  trufling  in  his  potent  wing. 

When  hogs,  of ‘dogs,  or  men,  approach  too  near 
His  favVite'  goofe,  and  yellow  gofltng'train : 

And  then  tlie  earned  gabbling,  twat&ig  bills 
Of  old  and  young  clofe  met,  with  ont^firetch’d  necks, 

To  greet  each  other  on  their  fafe  efcape«  " 

At  greater  diftance,*  though  not  far^ remote. 

The  foften’d  ceafelefs  lapfe  of  rough  arcade 
O'er  the  (hut  fluices  of  ^  the  deep  canal. 

Well  dot’d  with  carp  and  tench ;  while,  near  its  banks, 
From  neds  clofe  clud’ring  on  the  topmod  boughs 
Of  ancient  grove,  or  fcatter’d.wide  on  wing. 

The  long-edabliihed  cokoy  of  rooks  . 

Their  num’rous,^ ceafelefs,  vary’d  cawings  blend.’ 

•  «  • 

The  reader  will  here  obferve,  that  Mr.  Cole  is  no,feconi 
band  painter.  What  he.bjmtelf  has  feen  and  felt,  he  faithful! 
reprefents,  but  he  wants  tafte  to  feled  proper  .objects,  andtba 
meliorating  genius  whicbigtves  the  beauty  of  the  ideal  to  realltm 
He  is  at  belt  but  a  Ducchv  painter,  faithful,  minute,  and  un 
graceful. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  we  can  only  fay,  that  we  are  affi'^ 
they  will  not  give  that  exquiftte  pleafure;which  we  cxpc6l  to  it 
ccive  from  the  truly  iafpired  bard^  but  they  may  certainly  b 
perufed  without  difgud. 


Art.  XXX.  The  Pleader*!  Guide  \  a'DidaUfic  Potm^in^t 
Books.  Cowtaimngjhe  Condutf  cf  a  Suit  avLaw^  rmth  xhtk 
guments  of  Counfeihr^ Bother* um  and  Counfellar  B^ore*un^  im 
J3ion  betwixt  Jthn^a.  Gull  and  yohur'a^Gudgeony  for  dfn 
and  Batterjy  at  a  late  contejied' PleiBion*  :Bjfthe  late 
Surrebutter^  Efq.r Special  Pleader^  affd  Barrifler  at 
pp.  79.  8 VO.  Ca^tH  aod  Davies.  "I^d9n,^|l796. 

4 

‘TO  THE  READfeR...  ’ 

•  •  -.A-** 

•  ^HE  following  produ6ioii  of  the  late  tn^eioiis  Mr. 

fpecial*  pleader  and  barrifter  at  law,  Js  fvbdiitted  to  yoor 
rti£d  in  the  precife  form  in  which  it  was  found  among  the  autb( 


The  PIeaSet*s  Guide \  a.Didaiile  Pom* 
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^  tt  his  deceafe.  The  poem  is  divided  into  two  books,  each  of 
ich  is  fubdivided  into  eight  pahs,  being  the  fubrtance  of  a  courfe 
Ifdores  originally  intended  for  the  ofe  of  his  Irinfuan,  Mr.  Job 
^^rcbutter,  to  whom  they  are  particolarly  addreffed.  An  expla. 
on  of  the  technical  terms  ana  legal  references, ’as-  they  occur  in 
(ourfe  of  the  work,  ,  are  fabjotned  by  your  humble  fervant, 

,  *  THE  EDitOR.* 

‘■a:  fin  ' 

E  X^T-R'A  C  T  S. 

.  i  a  •  ■  I  . 

^  Of  legal  fidiohsp  quirks,  and- glolles^ 

Attorney's  gains,  clicni^s  lo&8« , .. ^ 

Of  fuits  created,,  loft,  and  won;  \  . 

How  to  undor  and  be  undone,  * 

Whether  by  Co^iMHr  or  Gint^ 

A  man  goes  foontST  to  the  Devil,  ^ 

Things  which  few  mortals  can  difclofe 
In  verfe,  or  cqmnr^eod  in  profe,  . 
ring«^o  thon,  br^kt  Phoebus,  deign 
To  mine  foTMUiee  in  Chanc'ry  lane.r— « 

■^Hear  me,  ye^wita,  and  critics  too,  • 

And  learned  dames  in  ftockiw  blue. 

And  yOa,  ye  bards/^  my  booK  who  dip  in. 

In  bc^es  to  catch  its  author  tripping, 

6o)^^  mercy  fiill  and  Juiftice  (hew  him, 

‘  Add  purch2ife*efe  yob  damn  his  poem/ 

^  •'  “»  fro’  .  ' 

The  *  dames  in  Jiocking  bluey  is  a  pleafant  parody  of  the 
Greeks  ctf  Homer,,.  , 

*  Then  let  us  pray  for  writ  of  Pone,  . 
j  ‘  John  Doe  and  Richard  R*<^  his^ronyi'^  T 
Gobd  men  and  true/ who  never  fail;^  '  ' 

*010  needy  and  dillrefs'd  to1>ait,  • 

Dircft  untecn  the  dire  difpute,  ^ 

And  pledge  their- names  in  ev*ry  fuit*— 

Sure  ’ds  not  dl  a  vain  deluiion, 

4  ^Quinfes'and'fsblc  Roficrulian,.. ,  v:^ 

. ipi ri^ts  itq 

I  Kumt  'and  watch  ohr  ^htriahaut^,  ^ 

\  vifid^  ''Z 

-  Vi  HoSnhg  formi'tbat,  light  as  air,  ’  '  ‘ 

\  ftWie  Spiicwd*  Pleader's  brain  ;  • 

^  '  A8i  ate  ye  twain  '  v.  ^ 

Thc^flkls  nitil’ perturbed  fprites. 

The  manes  of  depat-ted  knights, 

Birft  of  the  poSS  cwhofh  frauds  and  li^ V  ■-  . 

pleas,  falfo  oaths,  and 

i  5a->  .  i;*..  K’l- 

'awl  laoiKihi^do  wwlrdi  tl^frir^  ^tenSs  ‘t  j '• 

PnMr,' TOL’rixrins'oct’.  17^. --  d  '-  Then., 


382  Man  as  he  is ;  a  Novel. 

Then  to  thofe  manfions  '  unanneard/ 
Where  unrepented  fins  are  feal’d : 

Say,,  wherefore  in  your  days  of  flefli 
Cut  off,  while  yet  your  fins  were  frefli/ 
Ye  vifit  thus  the  realms  of  day. 
Shaking  with  fear  our  frames  of  clay. 
Still  doom’d  in  penal  ink  to  linger. 
And  hover  round  a  pleader’s  finger. 

Or  on  a  writ  impal’d  and  wede’d,  . 
For  plaintifTs  profecition  pledg’d, 
'Aid  and  abet  the. purpos’d  ill. 

And  works  of  enmity  fulfil. 

Still  doom’d  to  hitch  in  declaration. 
And  drive  your  ancient  occupation  i* 


It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  charafterife  a  work  of  prominent  ol 
rit ;  af,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  eafy  to  mark  the  feature! 
abfurd  compofition.  The  Pleader’s  Guide  is  a  produdtionl 
genius,  wit,  and  humour,  neither  unworthy,  nor  altogether \J 
like,  the  ft  rains  of  Swift  and  Arbuthnot.  1 


Art.  XXXI.  Man  as  he  is ;  d  Novel.  In  Four  Volumu 
the  Author  of  Hermfprong.  Second  Edition.  l2mo.  12s  few 
Lane.  London,  1796. 

CiR  George  Paradyne  fucceeds,  while  yet  a  minor,  to  the 
^  mily  title,  and  refolves,  till  the  eftates.  fhould  alfo  beco 
his  right,  to  make  the  tour  of  his  native  country.  Thcdi 
culty  was,  to  find  a  proper  perfon  to  fuperintend  and  dired 
excurfion.  This  obftacle  is  at  laft  removed  by  an  engagen 
with  Mr.  Lindfay,  whom  he  meets  irt  the  King’s  Bench;  2 
being  fatisfied  in  his  inquiries  refpciSlIng  this  gentleman’s  c 
raster,  he  fele6ts  him  for  his  tutor,  though  this  choice  did 
fuit  the  caprices  of  Lady  Mary  (Sir  George’s  mother),  orL 
Aufehamp,  his  uncle.  In  this  journey  Sir  George  meets? 
Mifs  Colerain,  to  whom  he  is  afterwards  married.  Hew( 
have  married  her  on  his  firft  acquaintan(;e,  had  not  Mifs  C< 
rain  oppofed  that  intention  by  reprefenting  their  diffjarijj 
point  of  fortune — the  certain  confequences  of  fuch  an  unio 
himfelf ;  adding,  that  if  his  affection  could  bear  the  teft  < 
few  years,  and  during  that  ’  interval  he  proved  worthy  of 
efteem,  if  he  were  then  defirous  to  refume  his  prefent  decli 
tions,  (he  would  find  lefs  reafon  to  objed^.  The  various  lb 
into  which  this  determination  plunges  Sir  George,  form 
body  of  the  work;  and  ihcfe  being  interfperfed,  with  fej 


^Ing  epifodes,  it  concludes  with  Sir  George.  Paradync^s 
^with  Mifs  Colerain,  and  that  of  his  friend^.Mr.'Lindfayi 
Carlill,  the  intimate  of  Mifs  Colerain.  *  »  ^ 

[^rc  is  much  excellent  irony  in  thcfe  volumes.  From  that 
^wefeled  the  following:  it  is  part  of  the  hiftory  of  a  very 
jfbrtunate  man,  wbofe  wife  treated  him  in  the  moil  wretched 
jiner.  A  young  nobleman  bad  been  found  by  the  affli^ed 
jl^nd,  to  him,  in  a  very  unpleafant.  fituation  with  bis  wife, 
grd  Lambington,  the  libertine’s  father,  calls  to  apolcgifii  to 
r.  Mowbray.  Page  ^48,  Vol.  L. 

?Mr. M.  *  But  the  pofturc/my  Lord!*—*  Was  commodious, 
iJoobt/  anfwered  Lord  Lambington.  •  Was  you  ever  in  France, 
r.  Mowbray?’ — •  No.’ — •  Had  you'  lludied  the  women 'at  Paris, 
lead  of  the  ftars  at  home,  it  would  have  been  impofliMe  this  'ri- 
Idoos  rencontre  would  have  happened.  Gentlemen,  who 'have 
pretenfions  to  the  laft  favour,  are  there  in  pofleffion  of  feveral 
portantand  delicate  offices  at  a  ladyfs  toilette;  fuch  as  would  ex* 
efteDZvin  the  head  of  an  Englilh  huiband  who  has  not  travelled. 
jlyouLipw,  Mr.  Mowbray,  no  importation  from  France  is  now 
Rraband  here.  The  French,’  continues*  Lord  Lambington,  *  do 
lly  go  beyond  us  In  the  great  art  of  happinefs ;  fot  amongft  a  . 
ip]e  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  refinement,  no  man— that  is/"" 
man  of  quality— niarries  with  expeflatibn  of  deriving  felicity 
mlove  and  domellic  harmony;  '  Or;  if' he  does  marry  with  that 
Rgious  error  in  his  head,  he  may  be  pretty  certain  of  an  early 
itdion.  There  arc  laws  of  convenience,  notwiihfianding,  which 
y reiser  marriage  defirable.  Well,  then!  the  Frenchman  marries 
coovemence ;  he  experts  nothing  more,  and  avoids  the  mifery  of 
ippointment.  The  hearts  of  both  fexes  are  ilill  free;  and  all 
tis  required  is,  a.certain  attention  to  decorum.’ — *  My  heart  and 
dwere  both  too  Ebglifti,  too  barbarian,*  faid  Mr.  Mowbray,  ^  to 
I  Lord  Lambington’s  accommodating  ideas.’ 

Herewe  muft  obferve,  that  much  as  we  commend  this. aur 
r  for  endeavouring  to  reprefent  ^  Man  as  he  is/  if  it  would 
(been  a  deviation,  we  wi(h  he  had  fo  far  deviated  from  that 
pvour  as  to  have  rendered  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mowbray  lefs,  and 
pof  the  deteftable  Mrs.  Mowbray  more  tragic.  ^ 


the  plot  of  this  work  is  far.  from  intricate,  it  is  fuffi«- 
awake ;  and  the  reader’s  attention  is  held  on  to  the  end. 
^  the  very  unnatural,  beings  with  which  produftions  of  this 
^  have  abounded,  it  is  to  us  fame  pleafure  to  recognife'in 
ptorge  Paradyne  a  copy  of  life.  Of  Cornelia  Colerain  we 
^'givc  our  opinion  better  than  the  author  has. by  Mrs. 
pport,  Sir  George's  fitter— Oh !  would  all  the  young 
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AriAi  »r^  -jt  PiUiirt  af  the  tfuman  Heart* 

*  wo^HVn'  aiTuiwe  her  'clntii&erf  all  the  youi^  thcii  would 
<  good)' active)  and  fntelligeht/*— Mr.  Lindfay  is  fUchan 
able  and  manly  cbaratSer,  that  in  biiVi  the  author  feecns  to 
^efented  us  With  *  Man  as  he  (hould  be.*  8tich  are  theprj 
eipol  peHbffages.  Lady  Mafys  ire  every  day  to  be  found, 
Lord  Aufchami^  a  no  lefs  plentiful  commoditv..  But  thevrri 
intention,  etidently}  purfues  a  higher  objed  tnan  the  delineid 
of  love  diftrefieS)  and  fafhionabte  intrigues«^he  inculcation 
feligious  and  ||>olitical  axioms.  A  revolution  has  taken  plact 
the  fphere  of  literature  entitled  *  ntniUwiting-\*  and  tha 
eonfiderable  importance.  Frpm  it  much  good  m<ty  be  deriv 
by  it  much  evil  occaiipned.  'tTie ‘novel  entitled  ‘  Fatal  FoBi 
and  the  vyrlcings  of  Mrs.  Inchbald)  in  the  conduit  of  life. 

*  The  Hiftory  of  Amanda,’  in  rdigion }  are  recent  proofs  of 
force  of  this  remark :  nor  {hall  wb  be  furprifed  to  find,  under 
graces  of  nnany  a  ^ir  heroine,  the  argumentative  fophiftry  of  i 
delity,  and  the  political  virulence  of  democracy.  'Fhe  reile 
of  this  writer  are  rational  and  free ;  fuch  as  will  expand  the 
Volent  diljjbfitlons,  hot  irritate' the  ihalevolence  of  party 
the 'whole,  we  think  that  mankind  will  reap  more  benefit 
^ifadvSntage  (hould 'this  ftyle  of;compofit|on  beCoihepreval 
It  may  awaken  inquiry  where  it  is  now  'dormant,'  and  e" 
fcalbh  where  ft  Fs  at  prefent  wavering. 


*ArT.  XXXIL  Ariel ;  ar,'  A piiiure  «f  the  Human  Heart, 
Thomas  Duttm,  TJq:  pp.  82.  Roach.  London,  1796. 

*'T^HE-fyIph  Ariel  having  the  care  of  a  very  wicked  tnan, 
^  tFfe'd  of  his  vice  and  follies,  and  gives  him  iip  to  hial 
This  man,  on  carrying  the  dead  body  of  his  friend,  when 
bad  murdered, -'to  bury  it  in  the  fea,  is  dafh^  againft  a  rock 
'itilled,  which  ‘Ariel  is  beholding  with  a  cruel  joy,  when  OW 
feeing  him,  fpake  as  follows :  - ‘  Weak  is  man,  and  compf 

*  wim  ihfirmities.  Meaifure  not, 'therefore,  bis  powers  by  ii 

*  pity  rather  than  condemn' his  frailties.  -Be  reconciled,  tlx 

*  fore,  Ariel,  and  let  jiumanity  claim,  in  future,  thy  care 

*  compaffion  rather  than  thy  bate.’ — ‘  Mine  is  a  fettled  hitr 
replied ‘Arid  f  *  nothing  can' remove  of -eradicate  it.’— ‘i 

*  then,*  replied  Oberon,  ‘ 'auid 'make  thyfelf  the  o^rimd 

*  human  nature’ 'ftiefhly  fpake  the-mbnauch,  and  invefied 

fylph  with  an  earthly  body,  t  Ariel  meets  with  numberleis  ^ 
tures  and  difficultly  and  is  tit  length  flaia  in  battle.  01 
.releales  the  fylph  from  his  wretched  prifoii  of  clayi  auxl  hei 
iftored  to  his  rank  of  giiatdian  angel.  .... 


✓  » 
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retrospect  OP  THE  ACTIVE  WpRLPi 


general  review  Of  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS, 
»iiD  PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES  ahp  CONTESTS. 


0/  CORN  MIELS, 

R.  Smraton,  the  engineer,  who  firft  became  ^ou$,  by  his 
.ingenious  cpnftruction  of  Bddifion  Light- bouftt  de{erve4 
icbmoreto  have  become  fo  for  his  great  ,  improveifients  on 
(T  mills  i  particularly  for  his  experiments  and  improvements 
the  OVERSHOT  water-wheel,  .  ' 

There  is  fonaething  very  ftrange  in  the  faA,  that  meii  ge> 
'Ijr,  in  the  infancy  of  any  art,  take  the  (otnflt*  and 
advantageous  manner  of  accompliflung  .the  end  m  view. 
Iter  mills  are  a  very  ftrong  inftance  of  this*  A  fmall  wbtet 
the  bottom  of  a  high  fall  f  water  was  univerfally  approved  qf 
being  the  beft ;  and  fo  common  and  univarlal  was  this  mod# 
conftruAion,  tliat,  in  pidurefque  yiews  of  countries,  thefi; 
have  been  generally  introduced,  almoft  as  natqrahy  as  cows 
flieep. 

here  is  not  a  more  wafteful  inode  of  applying  a  ftream  of 
than  this ;  for  there  are  at  leaft  feven-eighths  qf  the  force 
It  is  like  a  inan  (hutting  a  door  with  blows  of  a  haQatncry 
iof  pufojng  it  with  bis  handl  The  great  velocity  which 
water  acquires  in. the  ^1  is  prqdudive  of  very  little  efiec^ 
compared  with,  the  fame  column  of  water  a<^ingbyit 
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ioftituted  experiments  to  determine  this :  be  was  aUb  the 
who  conftruAed  thole  oyerihot  wheels,  as  they  are  called, 

>  a  good  princi(de.  The  interior  ttecorn  mill  was  alfp 
ly  jmprovedi  and  the  cogs,  or  teeth,  of  the  wheels  wets 
■o-a  proper  ^orm,  as  .indeed  they  been  long  ago  in 
which  (ill  within  thele  liw  years,  greatly 

D  d  3  '  fuperior 
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fuperior  to  England  in  the  conftru£tion  of  every  fpecies  of  mill, 
work.  It  W(is  from  Holland  that  the  saw^  miu,  and  the 
SLITTING  MILL',  and  the  barley  mill,  came'  into*  this  coun. 
try ;  and  certainly  we  are  greatly  debtors  to  the  Dutch  for  three 
fuch  ufeful  and  ingenious  tnachines.'  .  ~ 

The  manner  in  which  the  mill  for  flitting  iron  was  brought  i 
into  this  country  is  very  lingular,  and  merits  being  known. 
The  flitting  mill  is  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  a  lar^e  bard 
iron  intp  fmall  rods,  called  nail  rods,  for  nailors  to  work  upon. 
Formerly  all  the  iron  rods  fo  prepared  came  from  Holland;  and 
though  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  over  the  inven¬ 
tion,  the  Dutch  kept  the  mills  fo  ftridlly  Ihut  up  from  ftrangm, 
that  they  could  never  be  feen ;  and  all  attempts  were  in  vain, 
until  a  DRUNK Vn  .NAILOR,  near  Stourbridge  in  Worcefterlhire, 
fucceeded,,iii  the  following  manner.  , 

John  Foley,  the  lirft  founder  of  Lord  Foley’s  family,  was 
by  trade  a  nailor,  and  fpent  commonly  more  time  in  the  ak, 
houfe  than  at  work.  He  was  very  poor,  and  one  day,  whti 
fitting  in  the  alehoufe,  his  wife  came  running  in  to  tell  him  tha 
his  tew  (the  only  one  he  had)  was  pounded.  The  man  go 
leifurely  upj  and  fwore  they  Ihould  never  bring  him  fuch  new 
again."  He  redeemed  his  cow,  however,  and  immediately  di! 
appeared.  John  had  often  wilhed  to  have  a  mill  to  prepare h: 
iron  i  and  knew,  as  every  body  elfe  did,  from  whence  it  canx 
but  not  how  it  was  made.  Eighteen  months  elapfed  before  lii 
wife  and  family  heard  any  thing  of  this  ftrange  charader,  whe 
one  day  he'  returned,  bringing .  with  him  the  plans  of 
ROLLING  AND  SLITTING  MILL.  It  was  then  difcovered  th 
he  had  gone  over  to  Holland,  where,  playing  on  a  German  ilui 
counterfeiting  an  idioty  he  had  been  to  the  door  of  ’ the  mi 
where’  he  played  and  danced,  and  begged  bread.  This  he  cpi 
.iinued  to  do  there,  and  in  the' neighbourhood, -returning  fro 
time  to  time  to  the  mill,  till  at  laft  the  workmen  let  him  in, 
being  an  innocenty  harmlefs  fool.  This  was  what  the  poor  felio 
Wilhed  ;■  but  he  was' not  fatisfied  with  a  fuperficial  view.  1 
Yeturned  again'and  again,  for  more  than  a  year,  abfenting  hi: 
felf  from  time  to  time,  and  always  longer  and  longer.  This 
did  with  the  wife  intention  that,  if  he  Ihould  forget  fomethii 
Ee  might'  return  from  England  without  fufpicion,  and  t 
another  peep. 

There  was  no  difllculty  in  finding  a  man  with  money  tot 
cute  the  eapenfive  machine  j  .which,  when  all  was  done,  would 
perform.  The  cutters  tore  the  iron,  inftead  of  making 
work}  and,  at  a  year’s  end,  John  found  it  necelTary  to  re: 
to  Holland  again.  He  arrived  at  the  mill  with  his  foob^i 
and futCy  as  if  he  bad  never  been  out  of  the  country,  and  go 
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as  ufual*  The  fmall  Jiream  of  cold  water  that  runs  perpetually 
00  the  flitters  was  what  this  original  genius  had  forgot.  He 
obferved  his  error  in  a  moment)  and  made  his  vifit  as  Ihort  as 
poffibic.  Soon  after  it  was  known  in  Holland  that  the  fecret 
bad  got  to  England)  and  the  foolifh  flute  player  was  fufpeded ; 
but  as  he  never  returned  more)  he  efcaped  puniftimcnt.  This 
(amc  man-left  behind  him  a  great  fortune^  built  and  endowed  aa 
bofpital  near  StourbridgC)  and  laid  the  foundation  of  great 
lecalth  to  England  by  the  introduction  of  this  ufeful  machine; 
of  which  the  firft  was  built  on  a  ftream  of  water  near  the 
heafoweS)  which  the  genius  of  Shenftone  has  adorned  and 
celebrated.  ‘  . 

There  is  now,  near  Stourbridge)  a  mill  of  this  fort)  all  of  caft 
iron)  which  is  fo  ponderous,  that  the  water  runs  upon  the  wheel 
above  ten  minutes  before  it  gets  fairly  in  motion ;  and,  when 
once  at  work,  it  will  roll  and  Jilt  Jixteen  hundred  weight  of  iron 
I  ejler  the  fuices  are  Jhut  down ;  that  is,  mer^  by  the  momentum 
of  the  heavy  flies  and  caft-iron  wheels.  The  bars  fo  flit  are 
four  inches  broad,  and  about  three  quarters  thick;  and  it  is  of 
fuch  bars  that  it  will  reduce  flxteen  hundred  weight  into  fmall 
rods,  after  the  water  has  ceafed  to  aft  upon  the  wheel. 
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LATE  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  PAPER 

AND  printing; 

I 

THERE  is  an  almoft  imperceptible  fpecles  of  invention 
hich  flourifhes  better  in  England  than  in  any  country,  and  is  , 
own  by  the  name  of  gradual  improvement  in  arts  and  manu- 
ures.  Within  thefe  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  years  England  has 
celled  and  made  very  great  progrefs  in  this  fpecies  of'in« 
>ntion;  The  manufafture  of  paper  is  amazingly  improved  ; 
rioting  and  book-binding  are  alfo  ’  quite,  fuperior  to  what  they 
fed  to  be ;  fo  that  a  modern  book,  when  well  executed,  is  a 
ies  of  elegant  toy^  which,  even  were  it  otherwife  ufelefs, 
pic  would  wi(h  to  poflefs  merely  for  its  external  beauty.  It 
5  not  the  great  and  expenfive  editions  of  favourite  authors  that 
the  mqft  to  be  admired ;  for,  at  great  expence,,  there  is 
trie  merit  in  producing  elegance  and  beauty ;  but,  atrVery  little 
ore  Aan  the  ordinary  cxpence,  books  are  now  publifhed  in  a 
ry  elegant  ftyle. 

Wove  paper,  as  it  is  very  improperly  called,  Teems  to  the  eye 
DC  a  perfe^  work ;  yet  it  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  common 
t  in  firmnefs  of  texture;  and  wherever  it  is  expofed  to 

or  to  be  doubled  up,  it  fooo  becomes  ragged  and 
lefs. 
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A  vtm  invention  in  printing  has  lately  been  put  in  prafl’ce  it 
Bafil  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  mode  of  printing  maps  ^  mntriti 
'vrith  types,  in  the  ufual  manner  of  letter-prefs.  I'he  typ;^ 
conftft  of  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  by  which  the  turninn 
and  windings  of  roads,  rivers,  &c.  &c.  are  exprefled  with  i 
very  conftderable  degree  of  beauty  and  accuracy.  It  is  clear 
that  copper-plate  muft  be  fuperior  to  any  invention  of  this  f^rt: 
becaufe,  in  engraying,  the  hand  is  perfe^y  free.  But  ftiil  the 
redu^ion  of  pricey  and  other  conilderations,  make  it  probable 
that  this  new  invention  will  be  found  very,  beiieficial  in  extend, 
ing  the  ftudy  of  geography  at  a  cheap  ratej  which  is  a  great 
delideratum.. 

The  Germans  and  Swifs,  who  in  many  refpe^Is  refemble 
each  other,  are  very  ingenious  and  pains-taking  workmen ;  and 
to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  part  of  ^fe  arts  which, 
when  tranfplanted  into  tbifs  country,  we  carry  to  greater  perfect 
tion  ^an  themfelves. 

There  is  not  any  branch  that  merits  more  tb'  be  attended  to 
than  the  printing  line ;  becaufe  the  Engfifli  language  will,  whea 
the  United  States  of  Arherica  become  populous,  be  fpokenbya 
more  numerous  fet  of  people  than  any  other 'language  in  ei- 
iftonce.  Our  books,  of  confequence,  will  circulate  far  and 
wide;  and  they  will  come  chiefly  from.£ngIand,'if  we  contrive 
to  keep  at  the  head  of  the 'art:  but  if  we  do  not  do  that  with 
great  care  and  attention,  we  (hall  certainly  fee  the  Americans 
printing  all  their  own  books  themfelves,  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  ihevvn  4  great  inclination  to  do,  but  hiUiertq  without 
much  fuccefs. ' 

0/  LOOMS  WORKED  MACHINERY. 

IN  the  progreffiv^  ftatc  of  improvements  which  manufaflurc 
|ind  arts  of  tyciy  kind  experience^  and  which  tt  isbur  p’ariti 
confider)  there  arc  h>ahy  very  finalL  and  apparently  *ihfigoific  r| 
diicoverie^  which  form  a  p^rc'gf  tw  wholes  and  give  \>oih  fo 
lidityahd  beauty  to  the  gericrid  (Ifudlurel  The  invention  o 
glafs  windowsi  through  which  the  light  pafles  without  obftfuc 
Hon,  but' which  defends  from  the  rajh  and  inclemency  of 
weather,  holds  a  high  rank  amongft  the  difcQveries 'which 
have  made^  yet  the  mo(l  magnificent  "court  of  the  uhiverfe, 
moft  TOwerful  people,  did  not  poATef^  this  invention.  Augup 
i;new  notning  of  tqat  tranfparent  fubftance,  without  which  tb 
^eaneft  p^fant  now.  thinks  Vts  cottage  is  uqinhahicable. 
this  it  is  clear  that  glafs  only  a  ci^nveniincy^  .hot  a  necejfarjt  > 
r  Qrnamtntal^  but  not  ijintially  necclTary. 
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1*0  draw  a  dtftindl  line  between  what  is  a  ntc^arj  of  Ufi  and 
i^at  is  a  luxury^  has  puzzled  and  perplexed  many  able  men : 
jpd  opon  this  lubje^,  when  we  apprehend  that  even  the  grnt 
Smith  has  not  been  very  accurate,  .we  muft  fpeak  with 
{teat  diffidence  in  faying,  that  we  a[>prehend  that  the  fubieft 
[as  been  difcufficd  incontpletely,  becaufe  the  queftion  Ihould  be 
divided  into  two,  and,  inftead  of  afking.  What  ts  to  be  accourned 
a  neceffary  of  life,  and.  wha'  is  a  conveniency  or  luxury  ?  there 
oyvbt  to  be  two  queftions— is  to  he  accounted  a  luxuty^ 
fud  what  a  necejjiary  to  mart^  con/tdered  at  a  portion  of  a  nation  f- 
and,  JVhat  is  to  be  conjidcred  as  a  necejfary  or  luxury  to  him  in  hit 
polity  of  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ? 

We  (ball  find  that  many  things,  fuch  as  glafs,  which  we  con¬ 
fer  as  neceflaries,  are  by  no  means  fo  on  a  national fcale ;  fince 
there  have  been  more  powerful  and  more  refined  nat;ons  than 
this  tbar  did  not  find  it  necelTary.  As  to  the  individual,  every 
thing  becomes  necelTary  to  him  which  other  men,  in  his- own 
rank  of  life  or  profeffion,  confider  as  fit  and  proper  for  them  to 
have.  Thus  it  is  that  what  in  the  great  mafs  of  men  is  a  luxurj 
becomes  a  netejjary  to  the  individual. 

From  the  above  caufe  arifes  a  confufion  between  articles  of 
Bcceffity  and  articles  of.luxurv.  It  is  (to  give  an  example)  by 
no  mean;  -  necelTary  that  broad  cloth,  at  eighteen  (hillings  or  s 
guinea  a  yard,  (hould  be  the  "ordinary  clothing  of -Englilhmen. 
But  as  it  is  the  for  the  general  run  of  Englilhmen  to  be 

Ibcloffied,  it  becomes  necejfdry  for  the  individual  EqgHIhman,' 
wbo  wilhes  to  inix  in  l^iety,  to  be  clothed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

We  are  led  to  diis  difcufilon  that  we  may  not  be  confidered 
as  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers -to  trivial  ohjedh,  whea 
we  occafionally  are  occupied  in- examining  inventions  whtcb,- 
though  apparently  inlignificant,  are  eiTentiaIr'  towards  that  ge»' 
petal  improvement  in  arts  which  diftinguilhes  the  prelent  age.  * 

!  The  inventions  whicn  chiefly  diftinguilh  the  prelent  age  are 
diofe  for  the  abbreviation  of  labour,  and  for  rendering  things,  in 
ufe  in  common  life,  more  convenient  tnan  heretofore.  >  In  both 
ihele  two  England  excels )  becaufe  It  is  in  England  that  inven- 
.iions  mtret  with  encouragement  to  put  in  pradlice  with  advan. 
(age  hat  they  have  improved.  There  was  in  Paris  a  grand 
eolledion  of  models  in  the  royal  library,  and  another,  not  fo 
well  arranged  indeed,  but  ftill  more  curious,  in  the  Fauxburg 
$t.  Antoine,  which  the  'famous  Faucanfon  eftablilhed  under  the 
wfpices  of  the  court.  Thofe  models  were,  however,  merely 
to  gratify  euriofity ;  they  were  of  no  utility.  • 

In  thie  latter  repofitory  was  a  model  of  a  weaver's  hem,  to  bt 
ffri^d  entirfly  by  a  macbint »  wt^ich  model  cemained  un. 

' ‘  . . .  •  noticed 
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noticed  for  thirty  years,  when  Mr.  Wilkinforiy  the  great 
wtafliTy  iaw  it,  and  brought  it  over  to  England.  Many  nie« 
cbanics  in  France,  of  great  ingenuity,  had  feen  the  machine, 
or  knew  of  its  exiftence ;  but  not  one  of  them  thought  of 
putting  it  in  pradtice.  It  is  now  near  ten  years  iince  Mr.  Wi). 
kinfon  brought  over,  the  invention  to  England ;  and  it  promifes 
to  be  of  the  greateft  utility.  Thirty  years’ ago  a  weaver  was 
obliged  to  ft  retch  acrofs  the  web  to  receive  the  Jhuttle^  and  re* 
turn  it  from  the  one  fide  of  the  web  to  the  other. ,  I'his,  at- 
tended  with  the  motion  of  the  fret  below,  rendered  the  pofition 
of  the  workman’s  body  both  painful  and  unhealthy.  Of  late  a 
great  improvement  has  been  made  by  conftrudting  a  moveahk 
franu^  which  receives  and  returns  the  (buttle  by  means  only  of 
the  workman  moving  a  handle;  fo  that  he  is  neither  obliged  to 
lean  forwards  over  the  web,  nor  to  be  continually  ftretchinghis 
arms. 

The  moving  of  this  handle  and  the  traddles  under  the  loom  are 
fimple  motions,  fuch  as  are  very  eafily, communicated  by  a  ma¬ 
chine.  The  only  neceflity  for  the  attention  of  a  man,  is,  to 
ihift  the  work  when  done,  to  place  the  warp  of  the  new  webb, 
and  to  attend  to  the  breaking  of  the  thread,  as  in  all  the  fpinning 
machines  which  have  been  fo  fugcefsfully  ufed.  It  is  clear,  that 
one  man  may  thus  attend  to  a  number  of  looms,  and  thereby 
the  fame  abbreviation  in  the  weaving  be  accompliftied  that  has 
long  been  in  the  fpinning.  This  is  precifely  what  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  and  will  be  crowned  undoubtedly  with  fuccefs,  but  net 
rapidly ;  .  becaufe  the  workmen  oppofe  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
never  to  be  defired  that  fuch  inventions  (hould  be  introduced 
Ycry  fuddenly,*  becaufe  they  bring  fo  manv  workmen  to  indi¬ 
gence,  ,who,  having  learnt  only  one  buiinefs,  cannot  work 
at  another.  Wifhing,  therefore,  a  general  fuccefs  to  all  abbre¬ 
viations  of  labour,  we  do  alfo  wilh  that  they  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  that  gradual  progrefs  which  prevents  thofe  individual 
miferies,  at  the  price  of  which  a  branch  of  commerce  pays  too 
dear  for  its  profperity.  We  know  that  if  weaving  is  effectually 
improved,  more  people  will,  in  the  end^  live  .by  it  than  there  do 
now.  Thofe  men,  however,  who  get  their  bread  by  it,  at  prefent, 
coniider  them  as  hurtful ;  and  therefore  they  oppofe  them,  as  it 
is  very  natural  that  they  (hould  do.  The  general  intereft  of  a 
trading  nation  requires  that  fuch  abbreviations  of.  labour  (hould 
be  encouraged  and  adopted.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  im¬ 
provement  will  fully  take  place,  but  with  fuiEcient  (lownels  to 
let  the.  prefent  race  of  workmen  ftill  maintain  themfelves  and 
families  by  the  trade  which  they  learnt  in  tlieir  youth. 

"  ^  ^  the 
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THE' COPYING  MACHINE. 
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[  THE  machine  for  copying  letters  and  other  writings  is  one  o( 
thofe  inventions  by  which  a  man  of  bunnefs  becomes  more  in« 
dependent  of-  others.  The  faving  of  time  and  money  is  hot  the 
jreateii  objedt  j  it  is  the  poi&bility  which  a  man  has  of  copyings 
^  five  minutes,  all  that  he  can  write  in  an  hour,  without  ajjifi- 
i«rr,  and  without  communicating  his  bufinefs  to  any  one. 

■A  man  who  can  'Jhave  his  own  beard  is  a  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  man  than  one  who  cannot  do  that  office  for  himfclft 
indeed  the  true  foundation  of  independence,  is,  to  be  able 
to  do  as  much  as  poffible  without  affiftance. 

The  machine  for  copying  letters,  then,  is  of  double  impoit- 
ince :  it  enables  a  copy  to  be  made  when  time  would  not  altrays 
be  found  for  doing  it  in  the  common  way }  and  it  enables  a  man 
to  preferve  fecrecy  in  what  he  is  doing,  as  well  as  rendering  hini, 
as  we  have  already  faid,  more  independent  by  doing  .it  without 
any  affitlance. 

It  is  about  twelve  years  fince  the  ingenious  Mr,  Watt  invent^ 
diis  mode  of  taking  copies,  and  eftablifhed  a  manufa&ory  of 
inachines,  which  he  fold  accompanied  with  ample  and  accurate 
dire£lions  for  ufing  it.  This  was  at  hrft  confldered  rather  as  a 
toy,  or  a  curiofity,  than  an  ufeful  vt ;  but  experience  has  (hewn 
its  utility ;  and  all  over  Europe,  in  the  compting-houfe  of  the 
merchant,  and  cabinet  of  the  minifter,  there  are  to  be  foond 
fome  of  thofe  machines,  which  are  occaflonally  employed. 

The  art  confifts  in  compoftng  a  mixture,  with  which  a  Iheet 
of  thin  paper  is  wetted.  This  paper  is  then  placed  upon  the 
writing  to  be  copied,  and  both  are  palTed  through  a  rolling-prefs, 
by  which  means  the  ink  on  the  written  paper  penetrates  the  thin 
paper  laid  over  it,  which  ferves  for  a  copy ;  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  is,  that  there  can  be  no  error.  We  notice  this 
invention  becaufe,  though  of  twelve  years  Handing,  it  is  but  of 
late  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  appvatus  of  the  ftateiinan 
and  merchant. 

An  invention  which  has  made  its  way,  by  degrees,  into  die 
bands  of  the  molt  intelligent  men  of  the  age,  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  does  not  Hand  in  need  of  any  eulogiiim;  although,  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  its  advantages  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known 
to  people  of  bufinefs,  being  yet  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  of  the 
bighcr  clafs. 
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ARTIFICIAL  DIAMONDS. 


THE  manoer  of  imitating  by  foil  ftpnes,  at  inpjay. 

houfe  ornaments,  or  what  is  called  pafte,  has  long  been  knowg 
and  praAifed,  in  an  inferior  degree. '  About  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  that  art  was  fo  far  improved  as  to  impofe  upon  people 
who  were  ordinary  judges;  and  the  Parifian,  who  firft  did  fo, 
either  by  himfelf  or  by  emiflaries,  impofed  upon  one  half  of 
pawnbrokers  in  London. 

Lately,  however,  Mr.  Dovey  has  gone  beyond  all  others  in 
Ais  ait*  itnd  has  afhially  difeovered  a  mode  of  imitating  dia. 
monds  (b  completely,  that,  except  to  expert  lapidaries,  the  eye 
will  not  djfcover  the  difference.' 

In  pafte  the'  difference  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  luftre 
comes  from  what  is  placed  behind  the  ftone,  and  not  from  the 
ftone  itfelf;  wdiereas  in  the  diamond,  it  is  .from  its  interntl 
HriHiancy, 

■  One  cbniequence  of  this  exaA  imitation,  is,  that  many  ladies 
cf  fortune  pledge  their  jewels*  and  have  imitations  made  that 
idixreive  their  hufbands ;  fothat  while  he,  poor  man,  is  vain  of  a 
necklace  that  adorns  his  lady,  whibh  coft  a  thoufand  guineas' 
the  good  lady  is*  in  oanament^  equally  well  at  a  iefs  ex^ 
petice ;  only  that  (he  is  paying  tp  a  pawnbroker  perhaps  20  per 
cent,  for  the  money  (he  has  borrowed  on  the  original  jewels.— 
Thofe  imitations  have  neither  the  h^rdnefs  nor  the  durability  of 
the  diamond*  but*  in  every  other  refpeft;  while  new*  they  juft 
anfwer  the  purpofe  au  weH*.  either  for  ornament  or  vanity. — It  is 


anfwer  the  purpofe  au  weH*.  either  for  ornament  or  vanity. — It  is 
not  improper  to  obfenre,-  that  the  name  paste  is  a  very  abfurd 
one.  Glafs  would  be  much  more  proper.  Pafte  alludes  tp  its 
ftate- before  it  was  made*  or  to  its  half  liquid  ftate  in  making; 
whereas  zloft  alludes  to  its  vitrified  and  ftnilbed  ftate.  All  imi' 
tations.of  jewels  come  under  the  defeription  of  glafs  of  a  very 
$ne  quality' indeed,  and  mixed  with  foipe  mineral  fubftance  that 
gives  a  greater  or  left  degree  of  colour*  according  to  the  ftone 
that  is  to  be  imitated.  The  luftre-  of  a  diamond  is,  it  wiH 
readily  be  sdlowed,  difficult  to  imitate,  for  it  is  even  difficult  to 
deferibe;  and  it  ii  nq- fmall  achievement  oif  art  to  imitate,  (9 
nmly  as  is  done,  the  ebrf  Aqruvrt  of  intimate  nature. 


AMONG  the  improvements  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
greateft  importance,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  greateft 
^vantages,  is*  the  Wet  Docks,  Cuts,  and  Canals,  to  be 
griped  to,  the  eaftward  of  the  Tower  of  London.  By  attentions 
this  kind*  aiid  by.  the  eftablilhment  of  free  ports  in  proper 
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'  Althoagt)  it  be  Certain  that  all  inventions  and  difcoveries  are 
die  fhiits  of  individtnl  genius  and  application,  and  that  we  can-i 
liot  trace  any  ^fcotery  to  the  -Board  of  Agriculture,  yet  that 
board,  by  its  a£tivity,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  Mng  agri« 
iulture,  as  it  were,  into  high  fashion.  A  poiR-fTor  of  a  great 
tftate  would,  now  confider  it  to  be  as  difgraceful  for  bint 
hot  to  know  how  to  Improve  it;  as  a  great  monied  capitalift 
would  not  to  know  how  to  lay  out  his  money  to  advantage.*** 
Great  attention,  particularly,  k  paid  to  the  breed  of.  cattle.  It 
bas  been  obfetved,  that  this  matter  has  been  carried  to  a'degree 
of  unprofitable  excefs.  In  general,  however,  there  is -an  ad* 
vantage  in  it ;  fince  it  is  well  enough  known  that  a  little  ox  will 
tat  nearly  as  much  as  one  double  his  fize. 

But  it  is  by  gradually  uniting  and  confolidating  an  intereft 
diat  niay  counterbalance  the  precipitate  and  partial  legiilation  of 
mere  merchandife,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  compofed  of 
then  of  all  parties,  principally  confifts.  The  common  intereft 
of  landholders  and  farmers  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  eftabliflib 
ihent  of  wife  and  falutary  laws  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  ( 
ud.that  in  fucb  a  way  as  to  promote,  at  the  fame  time,  the  heft 
ends  of  government.  -A  moft  important  que.ftion  has  arifen, 
and  is  at  prefent-  much  agitated,  namely,  whether  the  diftiibur 
tioh  of  the  land  into  fmall  farms,  or  the  confelidation  of  feveral 
fmall  firms  into  one,  is,  on  the  vthole,  the  beft  policy  in  a  na* 
dou.  Individual- proprietors  of  land  alledge,  that  they' have  n 
right  to  difpofe  of  their  ellates  as  thj^  pleafe.  To  ^is  it  is 
SuflvUred,  Stdus  populi  fuprtma  lex>  The  mana^nient  of  -agri* 
cuhurie,  as  of  commerce,  mull  be  controlled  for  the  good  of 
the  whok;  But  it  is  alledged,  that  the  land  may*  be  made  tqt 
produce  more,  at  the  fame  expence,  on  the  plan  of  large,'  than 
on  that  of  fmall  fiirms betides  the  laving  of  a  number  of  tene* 
)i>ents.  This  is,  probably,  true.  More  grals,  more  grainy 
more  fheep,  hogs,  cattle,  and  horfes,  may  be  raifed,  on  an 
tqual  number  of  acres,  by  a  great  farmer,  with  a  large  capital, 
could  be  raifed  by  three  or  four  poor  iarmers  without  ca* 
pital.  But  it  k'faid,  on  the- other  hand,  that  the  very  firft  dute 
»>d  care  of  a'  ftate  fbould  be,  to  encourage  population ;  to  raim 
men  with  ftill  greater  care  than  grain  pnd  cattle.  To  this  it 
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ghees,  it  Be  poffible  to  allure,  more  and 'more,. iiniverlkl 
trade,  and  to  make  London,  what  Amfterdam  was^  the  grand 
magazine  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  European  nations. 

White  a  fpkit  ’of  enterprife  and  invention  is  manifefied  in  tbo 
ttalks  of  maniiiadture  and  commerce^  a  fimilar  ^rit  fiUl  bap* 
pily  pteVails  in  thofe  of 

'  AGRICULTURE. 
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is  replie^  that  where  grain  and  cattle  abound,  men  cannot  Ion» 
be  wanting ;  as  population,  under  all  governments,  but  efpe. 
cially  under  free  governments,  is  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
fubfiftence.  The  enemies  of  monopolifation  of  land  remark  a 
ml^ty  difference  between  a  healthful  arid  virtuous  peafantry, 
and  men  corrupted  by  great  towns,  and  enervated  by  unmanly 
labour.  We  have  Hated  the  arguments,  according  to  ourcuu 
tom,  on  both  Tides  of  this  queftion. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  prefent  ceconomj 
that  prevails  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  tendf  to  annihilate 
the  middling  ranks  in  fociety,  and  to  change  the  general  inba. 
bitancy  into  matters  and  fervants }  or  rather,  indeed,  according 
to  the  prefent  poor’s-laws,  and  combinations  among  farmers  of 
the  fame  parif^  into  praedial  flaves.  Comnierce,  wealth,  arts| 
all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of.  life ;  all  have  their  origin  ia 
rural  induttry.  But  while  the  returns  of  the  merchant,  the 
fhopkeeper,  and  the  mechanic,  keep  pace  in  their  progrefs  with 
the  influx  of  money,  the  poor  labourer  of  the  ground  alone  has 
caufe  to  repine  at  the  commercial  profperity  of  his  country ;  and 
may  moft  juttly  complain,  that  the  cornucopia  of  .  trade  has  not 
yet  been  poured  on  that  fource.from  whence  it  fprung.— We 
may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  with  we  have  often 
expreflied,  that  fome  method  might  be  devifed  for  encouraging 
the  labouring  poor  with  a  rational  hope  of  being  raifed,  in  time, 
by  unremitting  induttry,  to  the  pofTefHon  of  a  fmall  farm  on 
their  own  account.  CuRius,  a  Roman  nobleman,'  fpeakingoo 
the  fubje£t  of  farms,  when  the  people  were  clamorous  for  new 
Agrarian  laws,  laid,  *  let  no  man  call  that  a  fmall  farop,  on  which, 

*  by  due  induttry,  he  can  maintain  a  family.’ 

A  Professorship  for  Agriculture  has  been  ettablilhed 
at  Edinburgh,  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Pulteney.  It  will 
be  worthy  of  the  fame  liberality  to  endow  the  inttitution  with  t 
form  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ex* 
periments.  ... 

.  This  agricultural  profettbrfhip  may  become  the  means  of 
opening  a  new  line  of  very  genteel  employment.  Y oung  men, 
properly  educated  in  chemittry,  mineralogy,  and  agriculture, 
may  be  very  ufeful  in.  giving  iottrudlions  to  farmers  and  gentle* 
men,  according  to  the  nature  of  different  foils,  expofures,  and 
other  circumttances ;  in  tlie  chara£ter  of  a  kind  of  land-do^ors> 
Or,  furgeons  and  apothecaries,  having  previoufly  ttudied  agricul* 

,ture,  among  other  branches  of  phyfiological  fcicnce,  - might  add 

this  to  their  other  departments,  if  not  fully  einployed  otherwii^ 
as  not  unfrequently  happens.  Nor  would  it  lefs  ufeful  or  la* 
lutary  to  iaife  favory  and  wbolefome  vegetables,  than  to  prepare 
naufeous,not  .to  lay  pernicious,  drugs.  I 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  English  Review. 

SIR, 

YOUR  Review  for  September  laft  is  embellifhed  with  a 
group  of  fcurrilities  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke ;  and  as  the 
principal  eruption  in  that  volcano  Teems  to  be  dired^ed  againft 
mei  it  becomes  neceflfary  for  me  to  endeavour*  to  repel  the 
(hock,  and  examine*  the  turbulent  ground  from  whence  it  rifes* 

I  And,  Sir,  the  firft  objedl  that  prefents  itfelf  is,  the  gnat 
Cooke,  fo  much  enveloped  in  his  own  fuppofed  merit,  that 
ooks  with  contempt  on  all  our  ancient' as  well  as  modera 
overs.  This,  Sir,  is  evident  from  the  following  afiertioa 
Ir.  Cookers :  *  When  I  invented  my  firft  drill,  I  looked 
oh  it  as  an  original,  having  never  before  feen  one,  or  a  print 
one,  or  met  with  a  defcription  of  any  fpecies  of  drill  whaU 
er.*  Now,  Sir,  how  far  Mr.  Cookers  .ignorance,  in  this 
entitles  him  to  afiume  the  chara6ter  of  the  foie  inventor 
he  drill-machine,,  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the 
cs  of  authors  that  preceded  him.— Was  not  drilling  prac« 
for  near  forty  years,  in  the  prefent  century,  by  the  ingc« 
s  Mr.  Tull,'  as  well  as  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  ?  It 
3  the  ingenuity  and  accuracy  of  that  gentleman  that  this 
itry  is  indebted  for  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  drill  fyftem.— 
^as  his  works  that  opened  the  way  for  the  drill  in  this  coun« 
and  Mr.  Cooke  hit  the  favourable  opportunity,  when  al« 
t  every  gentleman  had  become  a  farmer,  which  produced 
means  of  eafy  accefs  to  drilling,  as  alfo  many  other  improve-- 
ts.'  But  Mr.  Cooke  feems  to  have  loft  fight  of  all  thefe  ad¬ 
ages,  and  afcribes.all  the  merit  to  his  patent:  he  alfo  tells 
,  Sir,  that  he  fpent  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  three  firft: 
s  of  his  career  of  drill -making,,  and  advances  that  as  a  plea 
;he  validity  of  his  patent.  Now,  Sir,  if  Mr.  Cooke  thought 
3  fend  his  drill  throughout  England  and  France,  and  after- 
is  apply  to  parliament  for  a  reward,  and  in  thefe  unfuccefsful 
uits  he  Ihould  fpend  1500  or  15,000/.  does  it  follow,  as  a 
ter  of  right,  that  I  or  any  other  man  fhould  defift  from  im- 
dng  th*e  drill-machine?  Certainly  not. — I  have.  Sir,  had 
uent  applications  to  alter  Mr.  Cooke’s  drill,  for  working 
nthe  principles  of  mine;  but  thofe  applications  I  have  hi- 
to  rejefted.  And  now,  Sir,  Mr.  Cooke  tells  you,  that  X 
I  either  produce  the  drills  I  allude  to,  or  prepare  to  meet  him 
JVcftminfter  Hall.— d  can  inform  you,  S^r,  that  if  I  meet 
*  Cooke  there,  I  (hall  have  enough  to  (hew  to  convince  him 
his  advocates  that  he  is  miftaken  in  what  he  has  aiTerted.— 
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For  thelaft  ten  years,  Sir,  there  has  fcarcely  been  one  improver 
of  the  drill  that  has  not  experienced  the  fury  of  Mr.  'ookr*] 
ambition.  He  has  even  attacked  tome  of  our  patentees ;  ^nd 
now  he  vents  his  preconceived  fpiren  at  me,  and  for  what  reafcij 
I  know  not,  unleis  it  be  becaufe  I  have  Qmplified  the  drill,  and 
tbit  mine  are  now  copied  by  workmen  in  the  couniry^  and  I 
can  fk>w  accotnmodaie the  poor  former  at  well  as  the  rich;  and 
tie  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  ten  or  twelve  pounds  far  a  drill,  tnaj 
have  one  for  Icfs  than  three. 

■  Thefe  confideratione  feem  to  bear  hand  upon  Mr.  Cooked 
great  Ipirit,  in  confe^aence  of  dthich,  he  is  exerciiing  hit  little 
logical  ingenuity  to  blaft  my  charadler ;  and,  after  pafBng  maaji 
high  encomiums  oA  his  own  great  knowledge  and  abilities,  he 
paffes  on  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  he  might  have  claimed  premiums 
for  two  or  three  hsnd-hoes,  all  of  which  art  fuperior  to  mine, 
Now,  Sir,  in  anfwer  to  this  illiberal  attack  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  upon 
the  condud  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  have  firft  to  obferve,  thjt 
it  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  this  invention  of-  Mr.  Cooke’s 
was  not  known  to  any  of  the  members  of  that  fociety,  which 
Confifts  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  of  the  moft  intelligent  gen. 
tleiftcn  in  this  'kingdom.  Mr.  Cooke  denies  his  having  imde 
any  claim  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society;  but  will  be 
deny,  alfo;  that  he  endeavoured  to  prgudice  feme  of  its  memben 
in  favour  of  his  hand*hoe,  at  the  time  that  my  hoe  remained  fix 
tile  Society*s  approbation?  No,  Sir,  this  is  a  notorious  fad; 
and,  for  the  fotisfa^kion  of  any  refpeiSable  intfuirerj  1  can  refsH 
him  to  feme  gentlemen,  whofe  names  I  am  not  at  liberty  here 
mention.  Mr.  Cooke  has  promifed  to  fend -you;  Sir,  a  platen 
his  hand.hoe,  and  as  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  wichantA 
^ate  of  mine,  I  fhall  refer  you  to  the  eleventh  volume  of  t^Bj 
Tranfofttons  ^the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  where  you  will  fee  A 

{date  of  it  prefixed  as  a  frontifpiece ;  and  in  the  139th  and  folA 
Owing  pages  of  that. volume  you  may  fee  a  defeription  ofiA 
Mr.  Cooke  tells  you,  Sir,  that  I  muft  *  return  the  premium  W;, 
*  the  Society  that  I  have  fo  undefervedly  receivM.’  NotlAf 
Mr.  Cooke;  for  I  am  perfuaded'-that  1 'received'  that  premiuAn, 
with  as  much  honour  and  jullice  as' ever  you  received  twen^A 
guineas  in  your  life,  <mi  any  occafion  whatever.-  '  ■  A 

Now,  Sir,  for  the  fatisfod:kion  of  the  public,-  as*  well  as  of  tlwA) 
gentlemen  of  whom  the-  Society’s  committee  confifted,^pi 
hereby  ofler  a  propofition,  which  Lhope  williputan  end  todAt 
conteft  ;  namely,  if  the'  Society  of  Arts  AmU  •  cboofe  to  aj^*  Ai 
another  committee,  of  impartial  men,  that  are  competent  to  Ato; 
termine  on  the  merits  of  the  above  ho«s,'-l  challenge  Mr.CoiAir 
to  bring  all  the  band^hoed  that  he  or  «ny  other  perfon  had  iw 
tested  before  Jttne  179k  and  i^  on  tru^  -they  are  found  toAo 
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llipenor  to  mine,  1  will  then  return  the  premium  to  the  Society ; 
Ikic  if  my.  hand-hoe  is  ftiii  found  to  be  fuperior  to  all  that  Mr* 
Cooke  can  find,  1  fhall,  in  that  cafe,  obtain  a  double  title  to  the 
premium;  and  Mr.  Cooke  (hall  pay  to  the  Society  twenty  guineas 
ts  a  compenfation  for  the  illiberal  attack  made  upon  their  com* 

r~ittec.— I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  fcrvant. 

Great  Windmill  Street, 

No.  15.  JAMES  M‘DOUGALE. 
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FRANCE. 

r)  fpeak  of  the  affairs  of  France,  is  to  fpeak'  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  and  of  the  whole  world.  Yet,  agreeably  to  our 
i!ao,  we  fhall  touch  on  each  of  the  grand  diviftons  of  Europe, 
I  their  order ;  and  take  a  brief  view  of  their  external  relations 
9 each  other,  as  well  as  of  their  internal  policy  and  govern- 
unt,  in  fo.  hir  as  thefe  materially  affeft  their  external  opera* 
ms. .  And  here  we  fhall  take  occafton  to  remark,  as  charac* 
riffical  of  the  prefent  times,  that  of  the  ten.  circles  into  which 
e  divided  Europe,  no  lefs  than  two,  Polandy  and  the  Nethtr- 
adr,  including  the  United  Provinces^  in  the  courfe  of  two  years 
are  been  funk  into  neighbouring  ftates.  This  is  a  wonderful 
(udity  of  rev(dution**-it  partakes  of  the  celerity  of  thought! 
is  the  effed  of  political  confederation,  and. a. quick  and  exten- 
re  interchange  of  fentiments. 

Of  the  interior  afpe^t  and  fituation  of  France  we  have  very 
detent  accounts.  If  we  might  form  a  judgment  on  this  fub* 
d&om  the  French  papers,  including  thofe  publifhed  in  Eng* 
d  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  Continent,  we  would  conclude  that 
e  utmoft  harmony  and  regularity  pervades  every  department 
government,  and  the  utmoft  aflivity  and  energy  the  whole 
^blic :  and,  particularly,  that  the  effe£ls  of  this  energy  are 
dble,  in  what  is  of  moft  importance,  in  agriculture,  and  every 
fcles  of  rural  induftry :  infomuch  that  France  will  be  able  to 
'ft  for  herfelf  all  necefTary  provifions.  According  to  other 
toutits  the  government  is  unfteady  and  feeble,  the  directory 
big  obliged,  at  every  ftep,  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  public  ;  the 
buc  jealous  of  their  power  and  felfifhnefs,  and  readv  to  ftart 
0  an  armed  oppofltion :  while  an  univerial  gloom  ana  inadlion 
'apparent  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
wc.  REV.  voin  xxviii.  OCT.  1796.  E  c  It 
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It  appears  probal>le  to  us  that  the  prefcnt  rulers  of  France  do^ 
indeed  hold  their  power  by  a  very  precarious  tenure  :  that  they? 
do  not  hold  it  by  the  authority  of  a  well-poiled  conftitution,  bu 
by  a  dextrous  management  of  parties,  and  playing«off  theofvJ 
againft  the  other.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  they  will  havered 
courfe  to  the  fpirit  of  terrour,  as  certainly  as  Robefpierre  dki| 
whenever  this  becomes  neceflary  for  the  prolongation  of  the’J 
dominion.  I'hey  rofe  to.  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  terrinf 
fyftem  j  but  they  will  rebuild  it  rather  than  give  up  the  admini 
ftration  of  government.  The  French  nation  appear  to  be  fen, 
fibleofthis;  and,  having  proved  by  experience  that  nothing! 
to  be  expedled  from  revolution,  to  have  ibrunk  within  them 
felves,  anxious  to  preferve  the  wrecks  of  their  fortune,  andti 
fecure  themfclves  againft  thofe  miferies, ‘and  that  cruel  fatetha 
has  overtaken  fo  great  a  portion  of  their  friends  and  neighbour? 
For  the  energy  that  is  fpoken  of,  it  is  not  improbable  thattb 
induftry  of  the  peafants  may  be  animated  by  the  new  order  c 
afiairs.  The  defpotifm  of  governments  Falls  firft  and  heavid 
on  the  rich.  The  poor  cottager  reaps  ‘his  harveft  in  fafet 
even' in  Turkey  :  while  the  rich  merchant  becomes  a  prey  i 
the  Aga,  the  Aga  to  the  Bacha,  and  thc'  Bacha  to  ^the  Gran 
Vizir..  /  '  "  •  1  •! -/f'  ,:Tii 

*  'With  regard  to  the  external  relations  of  the  republic,  be 
armies  have  fuffered  fevere  lofs  and  difafter  in  Germany.  •  An 
that  of  Moreau,  but  for  the  moft  unpardonable  negle£t  on  ti 
part  of  the  Auftrians  to  cut  down  the  bridge  of-Kehl,  mu 
have  been  furrounded.  In  Italy  Buonaparte  is  ftill  triumphant 
but  the  ruin  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  Jboner  or  later,  fccnl 
inevitable.  The  French  government  have  acquired  a  wondc 
•ful  afcendant  in  the  councils  of  j »  tit-'  " 

/:  *  ,  •  •  V  '•  "  ' 

-  ,  •  SPAIN  :  .  ,  .  V  ;  : 

For  furely  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  the  defendant  of  Lewis  XH 
the  friend  and  . ally  of  the  murderers  of  Lewis  XVL  yet,  o 
wonder  foon  vani(hes  when  we  refleft  that  the  meafures 
‘courts  arc  never  regulated  by  natural*  afFeftion  ;  and  that 
arc  ufually  more  affeded  by  the  apprehenfion  of  evils  that  a 
thought  prefent  and  near,  than  by  that  of  others,  which,  thouj 
greater,  are  confidered  as  diftant.  The  vaft  fuperiority  oft 
Britiih  navy  over  theirs,  is  an  objeft  of  jealouly  and  alarm 
a  power  that  exifts  chiefly  by  ultramarine  relources. 
ftrongcr  minds  than  feem  at  prefent  to  fway  the  court  of 
might  have  been  more  imprefled  by  fuch  a  jealoufy,  than  b; 
dread  of  France  and  French  principles:  although*  in  this 
would  have  judged  very  unwifelyjt  The  declaration,  on  thep 
of  Spain,  of  war  againft  England,  we  confider  as  the 
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the  total  difmemberment  and  ruin  of  the*  Spanifh  monarchy. 
Their  foreign  poflefEons- will’ offer  a  grand*  fcramble  to  the  Bri- 
tifc  nation,  to  the  Americans,- to  the* French,  Danes,  Swedes, 
ind  even  the  Ruffians  ;  though  we'  wi(h  and  hope  that  the  na* 
fives  of  South^Anierica  will  be  able  to  affert  their  independence. 
In  the’ progrefs  of  the  war,  the  French  may  find  pretexts  for 
introducing  their  armies  into  Spain :  in  which  cafe  they  would 
as  certainly  effeft  a  revolution  in  the  government  as  they  did  in 
ihc  Netherlands.  ,  " 

ITALY. 

I 

* 

Peace  is  faid  to  be  concluded  between  the  French  republic 
indthe  King  of  Naples.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  the  terms.  ‘  If 
we  (kail,  be  (hut  out  from  the  ports  of  Naples  too,  as  well  as 
ofTufeany,  it  will,  at  lead,  be  fome  confolation,  that  we  may 
reinforce  our  other  fleets  with  the  fquadrons  that  were  neceffary 
to  guard  the  coafts  ofi  our  quondam  ally.  It  is  impoffible  but 

Iiccefles.of  the  Auftrians  in  Germany  muff  reanimate itheir 
ans  in  Italy.  The  Pope  has  taken  courage  to  refufe  the 
d  moiety  of  the  heavy  contribution  demanded  of  him.--- 
viciffitudes  of  war  and  of  the  feafons,  and  the  very  lapfe  of 
will  prefent  to  the  Italians  opportunities  of  driving  tHe 
ch  iout  of  Italy ;  not,  indeed,  by  fending  them  home,  but 
iving.them  into  the  other  world.  The  French,  with  all 
(diilofophy,  are  abfolutely  caught  in  a  trap  formed  by  the 
and  the  Ocean.  /  . 


GERMANY. 


I  The  King  pf  Pruffia,  fince  the  tide  turned  againft  the  French, 
as  learnt  to  refpedl  the  privileges  of  Nuremberg.  When ‘the 
rench  (hall  be  driven  completely  out  of  Germany,  the  Empe- 
orwill  be  able  to  reinforce  General  Wurmfer,  now  (hut  up  in 
te  fortrefsiof  Mantua.  .  ,  .  ’ 

'',^7  F'  It'  TUKKEY.  * 


^tniM  T^^Turks,  notwithftanding  all  the  intrigues  of  the  republic, 
S^y^Wifely  perfevere  in  their  neutrality. 


r'ofij  ^ 


RUSSIA. 


loy'n*  '  .^'t  i  ' '  ■  ■■  ' 

t  is  faid  that  the  Emprefsof  Ruffia  has  at  laft  offered  her  me- 
for  peace  between  what  remains  of  the  confederacy  and 
Flench  republic. t /This  wc  believe  to  be  true.  If*  her  mc- 
wionbe  refufed  (he'  willy  no  doubt,  join  her.  arms  to  thofe  of 
^Emperor,  idt  is  generally  thought,  we ‘believe,  and  we  too 
our  opinion,  that  the  Czarina  remained  too  long  in- 
Rve  j  yet,  on  due  refledion,  we  recollcft  certain  circumftances 
6  which, 


4AO  .Natidndt  Affairs. 

which,  in  fotne  meafure,  juftify  her  policy,  even  if  we  fuppoi> 
at  we  for  our  parts  do,  that  (he  cordially  detefts  the  republic 
though  the  enemies  of  the  Auftrians.  Her  mighty  arthy,  tbou!^ 
inadive,  kept  the  Turks  in  check.  Had  (he  moved,  .they  al& 
would  have  moved.  Why  then  does  (he  move  now  ?  The  po. 
iltion  of  affairs  is  moll  materially  altered.  The 

SWEDES, 

formerly  the  enemies  of  Ruffia,  prompt,  on  every  occafion,  u 
join  the  Turks,  are  now  nioft  intimately  allied  with  the  famili 
of  the  Czarina.  But  even,  when  we  are  at  a  loTs  to  account  fa 
the  conduct  of  Catharine  II.  on  the  principles  of  found  pdic 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  fufpefl  Qur  own  ignorance  or  erra 
than  that  fo  great  a  Man  ads,  on  ah  important  conjunffui^ 
without  judgment. 

GREAT  BRITAIK. 

t 

Nothing  has  yet  tranfpired  that  may  afford  any  rootn  for  coa 
jedure  concerning  the  ifflie  of  the  negotiation  for  peace ;  o 
whether  the  offer  From  us  will  inflame  their  arrogance.  Meas 
while  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  fecurity  of  the  country  agaiDl 
invafion.  ^ 


Correspondents#  ^  i 

T  Enraged  Authors^  and  others^  are  in  the  praitice  of  fend 
mojl  veluminous  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englijh  Review^ 
fomiiimes\  in  order  to  increafe' expence^  under  blank  covers,  JJ 
are  hereby  informed^  that  we  do  not  receive  any  Letters  uri 
the  pojiage  be  paid.  So  that  many  of  our  Correfpondents 
their  Letters  at  the  General  Pojl  Office. 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  rejuepi 
ii/ent  to  Murray  and  HigAley,  No.  Flcet-ftreet,  Londo 
where  Sub/cribers  for  ibii  Montb^Performcme  are  rtfpeSfullj 
to  give  in  their  Names% 


